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C.L.S.l. English Reading Books . j 


1. INDIAN READERS 2 


This Series was compiled by Rev. H. GULLIFORD, 
according to modern principles of education. The books ! 
are illustrated with coloured pictures, and are equal | 
in style to the best Readers in common use. 


Indian Primer I. ‘Glebe Svo, 32 pp.» AS. 4 
Do. Il. Globe Svo, 32 pp. As. 4 


Each lesson deals with one subject, and the picture, l 
drequently coloured, admirably illustrates the text. 


Indian Reader J. ‘Globe 8vo, 60 pp. As. 6. 
_ The conversational method is largely followed, with 
interesting lessons in poetry and prose. Many illus- 
trations. - 

Indian Reader H. Globe 8vo, 80 pp. As.9 _ 
* The same principles as in the previous numbers 
fave been followed. Attention is called to the chic 
Parts of spedgh and special idioms. Well illustrated. 

Indian Reader III) Globe 8vo, 104 pp. As. !?- $ 
eee jns are more difficult. Attention is called to `^; 
c formation of words. Illustrations many and appro" , 
priate. 
I 
; — hene IV. Globe Svo, 160 pp. RS- f: 
. Ore advanced 1 . d ctr with 
studies of words derived from deem Be T 
Indian Read: 3 
ones Y. Globe 8vo, 208 pp., RS. 1-4 
cts from standard authors, with full notcs- 
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* 2. NEW ENGLISH READERS . 


This Series was compiled and Edited by the Rcv. Dr. 
Rar. All the volumes are abundantly illustrated, got 
up in a supcrior style, and strongly bound. In ordering 
them the full title should be given. 


New English Readers. Primer I, Crown Svo, 32 PP., 
As. 4. 


New English Readers. Primer Il. Crown 8vo, 32 pp., 
As. 4. : 
These Primers consist of a series of well-graduated 
lessons, set up in specially bold type, and protuscly 
illustrated with simple line-drawings of familiar objects. 

New English First Reader. Crown 8vo, 64 pp., As. 6. 
Easy lessons in large type, with numerous illustrations, 


New English Second Reader. Crown 8vo, 8S pp., As. 9. 


New English Third Reader. Crown 8vo, 128 pp., As. 12. 


. "Easy lessons, in prose and verse, with explanations, 
questions, and notes. : 


New English Fourth Reader. Crown 8vo, 192 pp., Rs. r. 
Interesting lessons with Appendices on Letter Writing, 
and Words pronounced alike but differing in spelling 
and signification. 
New English Fifth Reader. Crown 8vo, 224 pp., Rs. I-4. 
Lessons in prose and verse, with an Appendix on 
Word-making. 
New English Sixth Reader. Crown 8vo, 224 PP., Rs. 1-3, 


Lessons from standard authors, with an Appendix on 
the English Alphabet. 
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This Sertes has enjoyed great favour in India, Ceylon, 
andChina for many years. It has recently been com- 
pletely re-written and brought up,tomodern requirements. 
All the volumes are excellently illustrated with new 
woodcuts, and set up in bold and readable type. 


English Primer. cap. 8vo, 32 pp. paper cover, 
As. 2. ° 
A graduated series of lessons on simple words ; with 
numerous exercises. 
English First Reader. cop. Svo, 64 pp., paper cover, 
As. 3. 
Short and easy lessons with exercises on double 
consonants; familiar phrases; and hints to teachers. 
E Second Reader. Fcap. Svo, 96 pp., paper cover, 
e4 
Easy language lessons on nouns, adjectives, and 
pronouns, with hints to teachers. 


Engin Third Reader. Fcap. Svo, 144 pp., stiff cover, 
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PREFACE. | 

The book contains abundant exercises. No apology | 
is made for the large proportion of these which con- . 
sist of errors to be corrected. If rightly used, no | 
class of exercise is more useful than this. Pupils ‘should ; 
be required to correct the sentences in writing, Un 
aided, writing only the corrected form. Then, and! 
not till then, should the exercises be done in class. 
Subsequently, in periods of review, pupils should be | 
required to correct the sentences at sight. In English; 
and American Secondary Schools the correction of falst| 
grammar is an exercise increasingly used by the bes: 
teachers. Where English is studied as a foreign tongut) 
such exercises are still more useful and necessary. | 
Lonpon, 
December 2nd, 1911. | 
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' ` INTRODUCTION. 
| 1. WE make known our thoughts by Spoken’ and 
| Written Language. 


, The word Language comes from a Latin word meaning the éongue, 
| Spoken language was before written language. 


| Spoken Language is made up of sounds. 


The sounds made in speaking are said to be articulate; while 
those made by dogs, &c., are called snarticulate, Articulate means 
Yointed. Articulate sounds join together. Man alone is able to 
"speak. : 


Written Language is made up of letters, which stand 


for sounds. _ 
, Sounds, or letters, are united to form Words. 


| Two or more words having a full meaning, form a 
Sentence. i 


The word Sentence comes from a Latin word meaning what one 
thinks. Di ° ^; 


‘GRAMMAR explains the proper use of language. 
The word Grammar comes from a Greck word meaning a Letter, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR teaches us to speak and write the 


English language correctly, | 
E sec. p ies Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 


z ORTHOGRAPHY. 
2. The three principal divisions of Grammar are Or 
THOG’RAPHY, ETYMOLOGY, and Svx'rAx. 


Orthography treats of /e//ers; Etymology, of wont, 
and Syntax, of he arrangement of words in sentences. | 


Prosody, which treats of the laws of metre or versification, isa fourt 
division of Grammar. | 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


3. ORTHOGRAPHY teaches the’ forms and sounds ¢ 
letters, and the right way of spelling words. 


The word Orthography comes from a Greek word meaning corr: 
writing. ° 


| 
Í 
i 
| 
i 
! 
:] 
1 
i 
| 


CAPITALS AND SMALL’ LETTERS. 


A Letter is a mark which stands for a simple sound. 

The letters of any language are called its Alphabe, 

^ „The English. Alphabet contains twenty-six letters. Uu! 
The word Alphabet comes from Alpha, deta, the first two Gre 
letters. In the same way we use “A, B, C," in the sense of phat 


» Letters have two forths—capitals and small letters. 4 : 
The word bot comcs from a Latin word meaning head. | 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ j 
abcdefghijkImnopqrstuvwxyz | 

` The above are called ) 
are sometimes used to 
Bible, howcver, 

` in the original. 


1B 
€ 


I 


Roman characters. Others, named /talit 
_to points out emphatic or important words, Int 
Italics denote that there, are no words answering to tht 

` « p 


avaa pene to be very” emphatic are ‘often printed Ed aust 
4. The follo ; 


Wing words should begi ‘ith capi T 

(1) he ft wot cH pegin with capitals j 

c2). Tie frat wan af-areiydiee ti poBigilized by eGangotri ` 
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LETTERS, 3 


(3) The first word of a direct quotation! 
(4) The names of the Supreme Being. 
(5) All proper names, and words derived from them, whether nouns 
or adjectives. 
(6) The title of a person or of a book; as, Ilis Majesty, Macaulay's 
History of England, 
(7) Common names personified, or spoken of as persons; as, “O 
Death!” : 4 
(8) Names of the days of the week and of the months of the year. 
` (9) Any important word; as, the “Reformation.” 
(10) The words Z and O. 
(11) Single letters standing for words, as, B.A., M.A. 


EXERCISE I. 


| Correct fhe errors in the use of Capital Letters z she 
JSollewing sentences : 


When socrates was Building himself a House at athens, being asked 
| by one that observed the littleness of the Design, Why a man so emirient 

| Would not have an abode more suitable to his dignity: “i shall think - 
| Myself sufficiently Accommodated,” replied he, “If i shall see that. 
narrow Habitation filled with real friends.” - % 


Once to every man and Nation:comes the moment to decide, 
| In the Strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or evil Side. 


| Anne, queen of great britain and ireland, ascended the Throne on the 


eae m 


8th.of March, 1701; and Died on the Ist of august, 1714. her Reign 
was rendered remarkable by the Victories of the duke of marlborough 
on the continent of europe, And the union Between england and scotland. 


_ these are Thy Glorious Works; parent of Good! ~ 
almighty, Thine this universal frame ! 


Carlyle wrote: “remember, now and always, that Life is no Idle 
| Dream, but a Solemn Reality based upon eternity, and encompassed by 


eternity. Find out your Task: Stand to it: the Night cometh when 
| no Man can Work.” : 


- iam monarch of all i Survey, - 
° my right there is none to Dispute; EZ 
JE from.the Centre all round to the sea, 
M i am Lord of the Fowl and the Brute. 


SS an ee i e e 

LA gwifation is the repeating of something said’ or written b another. A 
quotation is direct when £e very oris are repeated. Thus, © He said, ‘I will 
come.’"’ Here we have a direct quotation; in * He said he would come," we have 
an sudtrect one. 
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solitude 


IIear the words of solomon, the Wise King of Israel; fear god, 4 


keep his Commandments 8 


the st. george Arrived at kin 
ing at Eight o'clock. and will Sai 


ORTHOGRAPHY, 


! Where are the charms, 

that Sages have seen in 

better Dwell in the midst of alarms, 
than Reign in this Horrible Place. 


thy face ? 


For this is the whole Duty of Man.” 


town From liverpool on tuesday «x 
ail at six O’clock on thursday mori; 


VOWELS AND Consonants. 


-. A Consonant is å 


The vowels have di 


The letters zo and 
as they are used bot 


is ecessary : € may be 


as, oy in doy, When 


eo 
Three vowels sound, 
tew in view, or eau in b 
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egin a sylla 
ifferent 
man, far, fall, spa sounds, 
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ed 
ind conson 


t, as in know, Som 


represented by 


in People® - 


he remaini 
ble, a 


à proper, or true, Diphithok, 
or false, Diphthong ; as, Y one vowel is heard, it is called an impro 


etter which cannot be sounded wit 
out the help of a vowel, 


"d which means Sounding ; Consonant, ft 


te Consonants. 


long, short, &c., as, a in tat 


J are sometimes call Semi-vowels or Zalf-iat 
ants, 1 


; as, g in sign. 
1C same letter often star 
ted by different letter 
€ letters, as c, q, 

8 or k, q by kw, and z! 


ma Triphthong; [ 
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» With w and y when th 
ng letters, with’ 


j 
i 


i 


i 


, 
, 
i 
1 
, 


ff 


A 


fr 


kn 


SYLLABLES AND WORDs. 5 
EXERCISE II. 


Point out the Vowels, Consonants, Silent letters, 
Proper aud Improper Diphthongs, aud Triphthongs, 
in the following words :— 


how laugh easy Cæsar 
why heard beautiful raise 
two honour league owl 
yew piece believe maul 
window clean view typhoon 
yellow twitch thousand re - 
sweetly away noise sew 
cow moan boy mew 
cye row feud leisure 
ewe yesterday straw heroic 
bear awful . mice coward 
haul whether herb weather 
myrtle twin quit onion 
buoy hyssop knife malign 


Write six words in which w is a vowel, and six in which it ts a 
consonant. 

Write six words in which y is a vowel, and six in which it is a 
consonant. 

Write six words containing proper diphthongs, and six contain- 
ing improper diphthongs. x ` 


SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 


7. A Syllable is as much of a word as can be sounded 
at once. 
In every syllable there must be at least one vowel. 


A Word is an articulate sound, having some meaning, 

A Primitive Word is one in its simplest form ; as, large, good. A 
word of this kind is sometimes called a root. 

A Deriv'ative Word is one that is formed from some simpler word ; 
as, larger, goodness. `- 

Primitive comes from a word meaning first ; Derivative means drawn 
from. A 

A Simple Word is not made up of other words ; as, pen. 

A Compound Word consists of two or more simple words ; as, pen- 
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6 ETYMOLOGY, | 
| 


8. A word of one syllable is: called a Mon'osyllaty | | 
of /wo syllables, a Dissyllable ; of three, a Trisyllabk | 
1 

i 
Afono- means one; di- two; zri- three; poly- many. . ! 
Accent is the stress of the voice upon a certain syW/able ; as dif fo. 


roice upon an important word. ! 
often necessary to divide words at the end of ad 


according to pronunciation; as, ru-in. | | 
te compound words into he simple words of which F 
; Separate grammat | 
de words of one syllable, or letters of the same slit 
ords should not be divided, except where it is neces | 
line; thus, likewise should Not be written Zike wise., 


in each; as, re-form’. 


neighbour musician addition | 
pation: flexible strangle | 
hae extension stupor 
te ofall Condition tissue | 
à comprehensible bechive | 
vina mone Sandescend martyr 
inim ver loin 
rauquity lesson potential | 
sale continent genuine | 
costume Tomises avoid | 
Ney Credible creature 
A : glutton exercise | 
Conspicuous o Y | 
uitocal g income 
monu ulf apless 
c Reps factory incident 
atonal emergence erudite 
e efface herical 
c inductiye theorize 
pimple Separate unicorn 


justify Sentine] x Protrude E 
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PARIS OF SPEECH. : 7 


ETYMOLOGY. 


9. ErvuoLocv treats of words considered separately — 
their history, derivation, classification, and the changes 
they undergo. 

The changes in the forms of words aie called In- 
flections. 


PARTS OF SPEECH. ° 


10. The different classes into which words are divided 
are called Parts of Speech. 
There are eight parts of speech, namely, the Noun, the 


Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, the Adverb, the 


Preposition, the Conjunction, and the Interjection. 
The Article is sometimes reckoned as a distinct part of 
speech, but it is an adjective. i 
The articles are a, or az, and the. The word article comes from a 
Latin word meaning Z////e joint.’ Articles are always jeined to nouns, 


11. A Nous is the name of a person, place, or thing ; 


as, boy, London, book, sweetness, stone. 
The word Noun comes from a Latin word meaning ame, 


12. An ADJECTIVE is a word which qualifies a noun; 
as, a good man; four boys. 


The word Adjective comes from a Latin word meaning thrown to. 


13. A PRONOUN is a word used in the place of a noun; 
as, If John is here, tell Az to come. 
Pro is a Latin prefix meaning for. 


14. A VERB isa word which declares or tells something 
about some person or thing ; ‘as, I am; the man works. 


The word Verb comes from a Latin word meaning word, There 
cannot be a sentence without a verb. : 


15. An ADVERB isa word which goes with a verb, an 


adjective en. yantasiwadmerda dollautadifpigtiserheg taangoiri, 


| 
s | 
8 "ETYMOLOGY. | 


speak correctly ; a very large mango; you write /oo quick; 
the train was partly over the bridge. i 
Ad is a Latin prefix meaning zo, | 
16. A PREPOSITION is a word placed before a nou; 
à pronoun to show ho 


w the person or thing denoted stan: 


in relation to some other person or thing; as, A house: | 
.a hill, 


i 
' 


Preposition comes from a Latin word meaning placed before. 


| 
17. A Conjunction is a word which joins words; 
Sentences; as, Rice a 


nd curry; John went home, du/ Jam: 
remained. | 


Conjunction comes from a Latin word meaning joined together. j 
18. An INTERJECTION is a word which expresses sor | 
sudden feeling ; as, Ah! Alas! 


Interjection comes from a Latin word meaning thrown between. 


| 
at 

| 

i 


THE NOUN | p 
> : | d 
m A RU I$ the name of a Person, place, or thing. | 
nam s s". : 
e THING rut = is n i Ner think. of, living or lifeless, is a not | s 


y its name, 


` c 
tes something that has z 
act : | 
ual and R existence ; as ohn, Mense army, gil a 
© either py, ^» Common, Collective, E N 
21. A Proper Noun de š 1 a 
which it distinguishes fon ah vi one person or ul 
Madras, Africa, c Others ; as, John Smt b 
A. proper noun may belon e : à; 
d $ denotes only Sale s Phere dividuals, but whe 1 ^ 
onn Smith, but ax i 
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THE NOUN. ` 9 


ticular person and no other. The word Proper comes from a Latin 
word meaning own. A proper name is one’s own name. 


22. A Common Noun is one that denotes any indi- 
vidual of a particular class or kind ; as, dog, town, table. 
Common nouns are, therefore, often called Class N ames. 

The fundamental distinction between Common and Proper nouns is 
that the former have meaning and the latter have not. A proper noun 
merely indicates or points out an individual. It is a mark or sign only, 
and implies no quality as belonging to the object denoted. A common 
noun on the other hand implies that the individual denoted by it pos- 
sesses the various qualities that are distinctive of, and essential to, the 
class of which it is the name. Proper names are thus in a sense arbitrary, 
while common names are not. A man who has a horse called Victor 
and a dog called Bruce may change the names it he chooses, and call the 
horse Bruce and the dog Victor, but he cannot so change the common 
names horse and dog, for these names have a meaning. Most proper 
names have a meaning in their origin or derivation, but i their use they 
have none. 

Proper nouns are used as Common when they denote a class or one of 
the individuals of a class; as, the Casars, the Howards, the Solomon 
of his age, 

A Common noun becomes Proper when it points out a particular 
person or thing. It is then preceded by an adjective, generally the 
definite article he ; as, the Earth, 


23. A Collective Noun denotes a number of per- 
sons or things taken as one; as army, flock, crowd. 


Collective comes from a word meaning gathered together. bo 6 m 


` Collective nouns are also Common. There are many armies, flocks, 

When a Collective noun is so used as that the individuals denoted are 
thought of separately and not as one body, it is called a Noun of 
Multitude; as, Ze Committee were divided in opinion. 

24. Material Nouns denote the names of substances ; 
as, gold, iron, stone, wood. š 
* Material comes from a word meaning matter ; that of which anything 
is made, 7 

A word may be.a Material or a Common noun, according to the 
sense; as, Rice is eaten; Rice is a plant. In the first sentence < rice” is 
a material noun ; iin. tha SRR re eomayon meuinpigitized by eGangotri 
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.25. An Abstract Noun is the name of a state, quii! 
“or action ; as servitude, whiteness, truth, reading, laughter, | 


An abstract noun denotes something that has no separate existe: | 
Redness, truth, virtue, exist only in persons or things that are red, v. | 
or virtuous. But we can Separate them in thought, and think Or sp. | 
of them as though they existed independently, | 

The word abstract comes from a Latin word meaning drawn of. | 

Abstract Nouns may denote—(a) A. quality; as, honesty, hand: | 
(2) A state; as, health, sleep ; (c) A feeling or an action; as, £z] 


running ; (d) Names of arts and sciences ; as, Painting, astronomy. | 
Abstract Nouns are used as common 


when they denote the per | 
or thing to which the action, state or quality belongs. “Beauly | 
admired,” « His sight is keen? (abstract) ; * She is a beauty,” «fte 
^ glorious sight" (common), f 


Abstract Nouns are chiefly formed from :— 
(1) Adjectives z aS, wise, wisdom ; idle, idleness. 
(2) Nouns ; as, friend, Sriendship ; thief, theft, ^ 
(3) Verbs ; aS, See, sight ; think, thought, š 


EXERCISE IV. 


Point out the Nouns in i 
the follow; nd nat 

the Class f; which each ee URLs ! à 
China is 2 country ; n Z Z ! 
Sun. James told eus as ae is warmed by the rays of i 


: recious metal. The. pÈ! o 
in the maka: s London Is the rds city in the world. The t¢ 
th is wealth k Prior Sunday is the first day of the We) . 
fleet sailed yesterday, „people ivided in their opinions. 7 a 
ismissed the jury, "rj, S teacher is a man of learning. The jui m 
Righteousness cx, "S Officer joined hi regiment s P 
š Bhicousness exalteth à nation, but sin is S P e. 
power of specch se à reproach to any as 


eed and accuracy, he 


& 
Over matter, but without s eech minga Peak of the dominion of n » 
`a lamb without fect. ER goeth bone, an eagle hor sug i: 
spirit before a fall ; meon, and a haug R 

ar 


ee The present Scene, thé : t - M 4 < 
: ig toil hi i agotrr 
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The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting, 


| 
| * Our life is but a sleep and a forgetting; ' 
| And cometh from afar.” 


INFLECTIONS OF NOUNS. 


GENDER. 


i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 26. Gender is that form of the Noun which shows 
| whether what is spoken of is male, female, or neither. 

| There are two sexes—the male sex and the female sex. 

_ The names of males are of the Masculine Gender ; the 
| names of females are of the Feminine Gender. The names 
| of things without life are N euter ; that is, neither masculine 
| nor feminine. 

| The word Gender means £ind or class. It belongs only to words. A 
, man is of the male sex; the word man is of the masculine gender. 
| 
| 


| Masculine comes from a word meaning male; Feminine from a word 
meaning woman ; Neuter means not either. 


. Collective nouns, though denoting living beings, are 
neuter; as, crowd, multitude. 


Young children and the lower animals are usually spoken 
of as neuter. 


Things without life are sometimes spoken of as if they were persons; 
as, “O gentle Sleep!" They are then said to be personified. Such 
nouns are cither masculine or feminine. 3 

Things remarkable for strength, courage, greatness, &c., are regarded 
‘as males ; as, the Sun, Death, War, Time, Summer, Winter, &c. 

Things giving the idea of beauty, fertility, gentleness, weakness, grace, 
&c., are regarded aš females; the Moon, the Earth, Hope, Virtue, 

Charity, Peace, ‘Liberty, Modesty, &c. A sailor calls his ship * she." 
c „In Collins’ «¢Qde’on-The Passions,” such passions as Anger, Despair, 


Revenge aie, masculine ;whité Melancholy, Cheerfulness, Hope. &c,, 
are feminine 5 Jangamwadi Math Collection: Digitized by eGangotri 
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28. There are three ways of distinguishing Gender, 


I. By a different Word; as, Ú 
Masculine, Feminine, Masculine. Feminine, | 2 
Bachelor maid, Horse,* stallion mare p 
spinster! Husband wife B 
Boar sow King queen lc 
Boy girl Lord lady | D 
Brother sister Man woman |E 
Buck doe Milter (fish) spawner ; H 
Bull, or ox cow Monk nun iT 
Bullock, or steer heifer Nephew niece 1 
Cock hen Papa’ mamma’ j 
Colt filly Ram, wether ewe | 
Dog,*hound® — bitch Sir, or sire madam, |A 
Drake duck dame? |A 
Drone bee* Sire (father of dam (mother: D 
Earl countess a colt) acot) |E 
F: ather mother . Sloven slut G 
Friar sister Son daughter | 
Sake Goose Stag hind | fr 
Hart an lady Uncle aunt | 
Wizard witch m 
; | 
J. By a different ending. m 
an 
Da By adding ess w the unchan “ged masculine form :— | 
Ban eo er author Patron patroness — | 
Oness Peer | 
Count . COUnl'ess Doc | A 
Dea'con dea'coness Poet poetess, or pot | 
Giant giantess Porter 


LJ 

* 1 Spinsteris aj, Z 
was much used ^ asa femi cpi den iH me 

2 Dame ma: be used for a noble le lady. pS 
for young Children, y, or of a sch 
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} 
| 
| (2) By adding ess after omitting the final vowel, or a vowel 
| preceding the final consonant :— 


| Actor actress Instructor instructress 
; Ambassador — ambassadress Negro negress 

| Arbiter arbitress Prince princess 

| Benefactor benefactress Protector protectress 
| Conductor conductress Songster songstress 
| Director directress Tiger tigress 

| Enchanter enchantress Traitor traitress 

f Hunter huntress Votary votaress 

| Tempter temptress 


| (3) The following feminines in ess are formed irregularly :— 


Abbot abbess Governor governess 
| Adulterer adultcress Marquis marchioness 
‘| Duke duchess Master mistress 
| Emperor empress Murderer murdcress 
| God goddess Sorcerer sorceress 


| The ending -ess was taken from the French -esse, which was derived 
| from the Latin -issa. 

| Governess now means a tutoress, or instructress. The word governor 
| rarely means évfor. In the sense of ruler it is of common gender. 

i Songster is usually applied to birds. Singer is now used both for 
| men and women. Ster was originally a feminine suffix, so that songstress 
fae Seamstress are etymologically double feminines. 


| (4) By other endings. 
] Administrator administratrix Lad lass 


! Exec'utor executrix Landgrave Landgravine 
| Testa'tor testatrix Margrave Margravine 
| Beau (bo) belle (bel) Czar or Tsar Czarina or Tsaritsa 


| Hero heroine Sultan Sulta'na 
j Fox vixen 


Trix is used in a few nouns taken directly from the Latin. Ez was 
an old English feminine ending. Bridegroom, Jem. bride, and widower,.. 
fem. widow, are instances where the masculine is formed from the 
jfeminine. Vixen as the fem. of fox is almost obsolete. Vixen now 
means a bygd-terjpersdrmwomiidMath Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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III. By placing a word before or after. 


Bull-calf 


(1) By placing a word before. 


| 
| 
i 
is 
| 
| 
l 


cow-calf He-goat she-goat S 
Billy-goat nanny-goat Jack-ass she-ass | 
Buck-rabbit — doe-rabbit Man-servant maid-servant i 
Cock-sparrow hcn-sparrow i pl 
À (2) By placing a word after. Wi 
: Foster-father — foster-mother Pea-cock pea-hen | 
| Gentleman — gentle-wornan Step-father ,  step-mother “T 
z Grand-father grand-mother — . Step-son step-daughter [be 
pore yii land-lady Washer-man, ^ washer-woman 
Sod š Milk-man milk-maid Servant-man ` servant-maid | 
29. Words of Common Gender.—The following bu 
examples of noun 


S of common gender, but there ne 


ee ee Parent, friend, bird, fowl, child, bh 4 
3 3€ d Ë 
rani, EXE Pupil, orphan, Joal, spouse, &c. m 
: pia 
: EXERCISE y, nur 

What is the Gende 
Fy ; p EK 
of masculines and fimin Of the Jollowing nouns? In the @ E 


gender :— ines give the form for the Qc 4 
duck - ES 
Heres sian sultan, bitch À 
beauty | rent testatrix EO B: 
bent Prisa margravine boar Mar 
os count sloven ‘dame 
widower ae nun " I 

. lad heroine sovereign child ves 
mde bh friar landlord vol 
vane mm doctor E i » 

Coo! 
k drake bs 
roo 
"Wh NnER, jun 
30. When a noun de Sc 


Siägular Num ps. SIS only one thing, it is in Ë 
in the Plural Nue 1t denotes more shan one, ithole, 
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I Singular means one ; Plural, more. The difference in the numbers 
is usually shown by a change in the form of the word. 


|! 31. The Pluralis generally formed by adding s to the 
] 


' Singular; as, pen, pens; boy, boys. 


I 32. Nouns ending in s, sh, ch soft, x or. z, form the 
|plural by adding es; as, loss, losses; bush, bushes ; watch, 
| watches; box, boxes; topaz, topazes, 


| It will be noticed that all these words end in a sibilant or s sound. 


| The*vowel e is added to such words, because they could not otherwise 
jbe properly pronounced. 


When ch has the sound: of 4, s only is added; as monarch, monarcli« . 


| 33. Most nouns in o add es.to the singular; as, buffalo, 
"buflaloes; echo, echoes ; hero, heroes; mango, mangoes : 
i 

Negro, negroes; potato, potatoes. 


j| A few nouns in less common use ending in o, with all words endin;: 
in eo, io, oo, and Jv, add s only, as, canto, cantos; grotto, grottos ; 
quarto, quartos ; halo, halos ; memento, mementos ; proviso, provisos ; 
piano, pianos; solo, solos; camco, camcos; folio, folios ; nuncio, : 
nuncios ; bamboo, bamboos ; embryo, embryos, 


| 34. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change 
|y into ies. But if the y is preceded by à vowel s alone is 
added ; as, city, cifs; day, days; journcy, journeys, 

Nouns ending in quy lake zes ; as, obsequy, obsequies. è 
| Proper riames in y do not usually change the y; as, Henry, Henrys ; 
Mary, Marys, But Henries and Mares are also used. 


| 35. Most nouns ending in for fe, change / or /e into 
ves in the plural ; as, calf, calves ; half, halves ; life, lives; 
wolf, wolves ; but nouns in J take s only; as, cuff, cuffs. 


I The following are exceptions to this rule :—chief, chiefs ; cliff, cliffs ; 
dwarf, dwarfs ; fife, lifes s gricf, gricfs; gulf, gulis; hoof, hoofs ; proof, 
proofs ; roof, roofs; serf, serfs ; turf, turfs; reef, reels; safe, safes 5 
strife, strifes ; woof, woofs; waif, waifs ;' relief, relicfs, 

Scarf and wharf have both forms, scarfs and*Scarzes, wharfs and 
harves, the latter being more usual, Staff, in the sense of a stick or 


ples has stare in all other sense sia&uootion. Digitized by eGang 
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36. The following nouns form their plural by a w] q 
change: man, men ; woman, women ; foot, feet; goose, gaj cl 
tooth, teeth; louse, lice ; mouse, mice. - š | fi 

Coachman has coachmen; Dutchman, Dutchmen; Englisic: | £ 
Englishmen; but German has Germans; Norman, Normans; Bri: | P 
has Brahmans, and Mussalman, Mussalmans; but in these casey | CC 
terminations are not the English word man. > | e 
37. A few nouns form their plural in en; as, ox, ov 
child, children; brother, brethren (see below, 40). m 

The plural of cow was formerly dine. Cows is now generally us E ! 
; | 


38. Some nouns'are the same in both numbersii 
deer, sheep, swine, salmon, cannon, species. >... 
by other words in the sentence. par 
the nouns, yoke, head, pair, brace, dozen, * (a 
> are used in the plural without si, 
five head of cattle, twenty hundredweight make a to jn c 
price is three pice, &c, 


for 
pounds as, a ten. four-anna [^ $2». 

a seven-pound weight t as, a ten-rupce note, a fou 
old horse, a four-ton orde 


£ he words form plurals in the ordina exc 
a like 10,000 Soot, 1,000 Les the noun soldi I P 
4 the 

a . . a Y 

Š ga eme nouns have different meanings in diet 
Singular "em 

etum zi co i Plural. | F 
Compass, i35 "S back. Returns, statistics. alur: 
Advice, xu r extent. Compasses, an instrument. [n u 
Good, welfare, ; Advices, information. EE" | ^ 
Iron, the meta S, property, j ‘ 
Force, Pl Trons, Selters made of iron. i Th 
Air, atmosphere, ; Orces, army, ong: 
Physic, medicine, Airs, behaviour, rs 

d Physics, a science. qupti 

40. Some nouns h „ictus 


meanings :— ave two plura] fo with diffe 


NUMBER, 7 
Beef, beefs (kinds of beef), beeves (oxen); brother, brothers (sons of 
the same father); brethren (of the same society); cloth, cloths (kinds of 
cloth), clothes (dress); die, dies (stamps for coining), dice (for play) ; 
fish, fish (kind), fishes (number) ; genius, geniuses (very clever persons), 
„| genii (spirits); index, indexes (to a book), indices (signs in algebra); 
| pea, peas (separate seed), pease (collective) ; penny, pennies (separate 
| coins), pence (collective); shot, shot (the number of balls), shots (the 
| number of times fired). |. 
| 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


z 
1 


|| 41. Some nouns which have only one plural form have 


jan additional meaning in the plural totally distinct from 
| their simple plural sense :— . 


| Customs — (r) habits, and (2) a tax on imports and exports ; colours 

i= (1) tints, and (2) the Slag of a regiment; letters = (1) epistles, or 

alphabetical symbols, and (2) earning ; pains = (t) sufferings, and (2) 
minute care; effects = (1) consequences, and (2) movable goods ;; 
parts = (1) portions, and (2) abilities ; quarters = (1) fourth parts, and 
(2) lodgings ; manners = (1) modes, and (2) correct behaviour ; arms. 
"= (1) the upper limbs, and (2) teeapons ; numbers = (1) numbers used 

‘in counting, and (2) poetry ; spectacles = (1) things, seen, and (2) glasses 
for the eyes ; premises = (1) propositions, and (2) z building and its, 
5 2roundings, « ` cn SR ae 


| 42. Proper, material, and abstract nouns have no plurals ; 
except when they are used as common nouns: 


| Proper nouns take a plural when they apply to several persons; as, 
the Cæsars. Material'nouns have plurals when different sorts are meant ; 
as, wines, oils. Abstract nouns have plurals when they denote different 
kinds of the quality named ; as, He has many virtues. In such cases the 
nouns are used as common. s 

| Furniture, information, and some other words are not used in the 
3lural This applies to abuse, when used in the sense of bad language. 
[n the sense of a tarong use of anything it has abuses. Ñ 


s 


| 43. Some'nouns have no singular. ^ 


| These are generally the names of things of more parts than one; as, 
ongs, shears, bellows, Pincers, scissors, trousers. The following are 

her examples :—annals, Commons (House of), measles, oats, 
pins proceeds (of a sale), vitals, shambles, obsequies, thanks, tidings,“ 
uals, åuspices, environs. ez E di 
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44. Some nouns, plural in form, are generally trea | 
singular. E. 
Such are the names of certain sciences derived from the Gree | 
ethics, hydrostatics, mathematics, mechanics, optics, physics, rt | 
Amends and odds are sometimes used as singular ; cans is gener, | 
news and gallows are always singular. - | 
——— 9 2 š | 

45. Some nouns, plural in form, are used in H 
numbers according to the sense; as, serics, species, El. 
alms and riches, properly singular, are now generally È! 


46. The plural of compound nouns is generally for | 


by inflecting the principal noun; as, maid-servants, s 
law, major-generals, - 


But the sign of the plural is at the end of words in -ful, or wiz 
oe is incomplete till the whole word is known; as, SPOS, | 
Miree per-cents, Some compound nouns have both the words inte. 
We evans, women-servants, knights-templars, lord s-justicer- ' 
address. D, PY either the Afiss Browns or the Misses Brow | 
Tessing letters the second form is used. __ i 


I 
41. The plural of letters ¿ ; - 
E nd. arithmetical figure 

formed by adding an apostrophe (’) and s; as B.A/5; si 
48. M " 
DER cun nouns taken from other languages keep! 


(1) Nouns ending m š ' I 
S; Crisis, sss In 35 change the zs into es; as, axis, n 


in wm or oj; change um and on i i der | 
1 to a in theF | 
(3) Most nou = phenomenon, phenomena, E E 
Emus has genera, MY change ws into £; as, focus, foci | 
4) Nouns ending ; A | 
pend aa Et or ix change them into ¿es : as, apts 
(5) Formula ia eed appendixes. rode. 
eau, beaux; moyen >> Cherub, cherubs, . 
The present tends messieurs ; Dandi best "ier 
bandits, &c., are often uos f Ct foreign plurals; cherubs, 


; n nou 
sntip odes, archives, literati, oy in the plural; as 3 
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EXERCISE VI. 


Write the Plural of the Sollowing -nouns ;— 


man 
ca 
table 
tax 
leaf 
hoax 
hero 

= stone 
princess 
ucen 
oot 
lash 
wolf 
arch 
hobby 
nuncio 
cargo 
folic 
father-in-law 

is T 

appendix 
PRR tu 
bandit 
maid-servant 


mass 


child 

sky 

couch 
formula 
crisis 
court-martial 
erratum 
cherub 

M.A. 


&overnor-general phenomenon 


apparatus 


parenthesis 


Miss Fraser 
man-servant 
monsicur 
seraph 

genus 
knight-templar. 
bureau 


alumnus 
lord-justice 
locus 


Write the Singular of the following nouns :— 


shelves 
cities 
attorncys 
mice 
sheep 
Scissors 
churches 
potatoes 
analyses 
effluvia 
species 
messieurs 
- bases 


formule 


dice 
indexes 
loaves 
bunches 
mangocs 
sons-in-law 
measles 
brethren 
data 
staves 
Strata 
ih 
clothes him 


chimneys 
teeth 
griefs 
tocs 

deer 
children 
news 
geniuses 


genii 
soliloquies ` 
llows 
ponies 
goods 
kine 
beeves 
pease 
oases 
gencra 
stamina 
indices 
parca 
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Give the meanings of the following words:— 


Tron and irons; force and forces: advice and advices; retum z | 
returns; dies and dice; indexes and indices; shot and shots; yer: | 
and genii; cloth and clothes: brothers and brethen; pennies and pasi 


Correct the following sentences where necessary:— | 


our writing is bad; you must take more pain with it. My bros) 
100 heads of cattle. ` Ten yokes of oxes were ploughing. Ik| 
lost a ten-rupees note. My scissors is not strong enough. Mechz: 


| 
| 


are his favourite study. He has three son-in-laws. Step-fathers arer | 
always kind. It is well for us when the crisis of life find us | 
Large houscholds have generally both man and woman servants. Aft) - 
shillings piece is called 


a crown, The race was for four-years-olds | 


i I 
CASE. 


| t 
49. Case is that form of the noun which shows? : 
relation to some other word in the sentence. Ë 


_English nouns have three principal Cases: the N omini! 
tive, Possessive, and Objective. | 
The Nominati 


š Ve names the agen/. or one who dij 
something : as, Ali brought a em š Y | : 


Nomi à 
: a s comes from a Latin word which means naming. |p 
os i i E. | 
Romo) Eon dive denotes the possessor or owner; , š 
The Objectiv : | cc 
thing is ae - ve denotes the object, or that to which sot | 
The Nomi i 25, John Caught a 2; | PX 
tinguished by te and Objective are alike in form. They art A 
Nominative general} Non as regards the verb, or by the sense. T: 


i 
as, John struck Rt before the verb, and the objective aff d 
putting who or A To find the nominative, ask a question ‘| 
nominative. When before the verb, and the answer will A 
answers to the question fox the objective is) governcd byl vet | 
verb and its subject. Th Putting whom or what befor" 


Whom did John strike > James (objects I ames? John (nomi 
ve), 
50. The possessive 


is formed b ; à 
` and s to the nominative - y adding an a s/ropht 
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Apostrophe means turned away. It is so named because it shows that 
something has been left out. In Old English the possessive ended in es, 
The e was left out, and an apostrophe was put in its place. 


The Possessive is now the only case in which English nouns change 
their form. 


Possession is often expressed by of; as, The book Jf 
Rama. 


| by adding only an apostrophe ; as, books’. When the plural 


does not end in s, the possessive is formed as in the sing- 
| ular; as, men’s. 


To avoid too many hissing sounds, the apostrophe only is added when 
the plural ends in s. For the same reason, the letter s is omitted in the 
| singular whenever the last syllable both 


begins and ends in 8, and also 
before the word “sake; ” 


as, “ Moses’ rod;” “for conscience’ sake.” 


52. The possessive is generally used only with living 
beings or personified objects. : : 

We may say “the fox’s tail,” but not “the house's roof.” In the 
latter case the preposition of is used instead of the inflection; as, “the 
| roof of the house." Of is also used with compound nouns in the 
| plural ; as, “the estates of my brothers-in-law."? 
š Nouns denoting time or space, or diguified objects, may take the - 


apostrophe and s; as, “a day's journey," «a Stone’s throw," «the 
| court's decree.” 


É Collective nouns, everi when deno 
| Possessive case. We cannot say 


i 
i 
I 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 51. When the plural ends in S, the possessive is formed 
ig 1 
$] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ting living beings, cannot take the 
“the multitude’s uproar,” 


EXERCISE VII. 
Write down the Possessive Case, Singular and Plural, 


Boy, lady, monkey, wife, thief, negro, chief, man, hero, mouse, wolf, 
“goose, month, man-servant, woman, child, mistress. > 


Change the following Possessives into Objectives with of ;— 
A man’s arm. This boy’s sum is not correct. Ladies’ shoes. Cow- 
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soldiers’ camp. Charles’ affairs. Children’s toys. Insects’ wings, : 
nation's tears. Some men's promises. 


Pul the following into the proper Possessive form, if t 
are nol already in il :— 


| ca 
i The songs ot’ 
f the king. The flowers of autumn. 1 ec 
Th š The dresses y of the ion The quarrels of the soldier? E » 
of the horse. The colour of the ox. The commanders o The dtl a 
The work of six men. ‘The lesson of Charles is difficult. a 


the tigers. John took the slate of William. The wool of the sheep | ; 


| 
1 
i 
1 
| 
i] 
i 


iL 
Im 


ica 

53. When a name consists of several words, the EC 
the possessive is added only to the last; as, William | | 
Conqueror's tomb. } 


w 

54. When there are two or more separate nouns in ‘in 

possessive case, the sign is added to the Zas? word "i j 

joint possession is meant; as, “John and J®&c 
horse” (one horse). 


d 
š S M) 
But when separate possession is meant, the sign is ad; 


to each noun; as “John’s and James’ horses" B 
horses). 


d 


ty 
55. Both fand 's are used when it is intended to i 


inut 
cate that the thing mentioned is only one of a numb! 4 


similar things possessed ; as, “ This is a book of ‘Rober i 
that is, Robert has many books, and this is one of them 


56. Declension of Nouns. 
declined when the various forms which it assume) y 
show case and number are written down in order. Í 
changes in its form ar 


A noun is said to 


: gee 4 SI 
e made chiefly by endings, and capi 
called its inflexions. me 1 
The word case comes from a Latin word meaning G CER 
Inflexion from one meaning Zo bend in ; and decline and decl won 
from one meaning zo slope down. The Nominative Case was represfollo 
by a perpendicular line, and the other cases by slanting lines; a 
Sig. Plural, Sing. Plural. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. lad Jadi `; en 
CdAàsJandadyvecitidalb Collec jiff pied by eoo Cons 
Obj. lady ladies man men ox ox 
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| Some English Grammarians, following the example of 


| Latin and other languages in which case endings are much 
| more numerous, give the Vocative and Dative as separate 
| cases. The Vocative is used in calling ; as, ** Brother, 
| come.” In English it is more commonly called the Nomi- . 
i| nalive of Address. `The Dative denotes the person /o whom 
|a thing is given, or for whom a thing is done; as, He gave 
[5 a mango; Make me a kite. The Dative is generally 
;called the Zudirect object; the Objective, the Direct object. 
i The Vocative, Dative, and Objective are alike in form. 

1 57. Parsing means telling the parts of speech to 
Which words belong, and their relation to. other words 
"in the sentence. 

d In parsing nouns, give (r) the Kind (common, proper, 
Bec.) ; (2) the Gender; (3) the Number; (4) the Case; and 


5) the Relation to other words. The following is an 


| John bought a book. 


| John, Noun, Proper, masculine, singular, nominative, 


inubject of bought. 


e Book, Noun, common, neuter, singular, objective, object 
fof bought. ` 


EXERCISE VIII. 


I Parse zhe Nouns in the following sentences — 


j| Ships cross the sea. The king sat on his throne. London is the 
Capital of England. The ostrich. lays her eggs on the open sand. Give 
me my pen. John built a house in the garden. Carpenter, make me a 
ble. Roberi's sister was James’ wife. The boys task was difficult. 
Feter fell from John's horse. John, come here. The master’s kindness 
n the scholar’s love. This man’s father makes shoes. The crowd 
followed the king. The master gave a book to each scholar. Honesty 
is the best policy. - Many men have died for .conscience’ sake. The 
3⁄4 

eople were divided in their opinions. Tell John to hear the boys’ 
isons. When did the postman come with my father’s letters. Iron is 


x y atas oi q aE EN ess 
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1 
|] 
i 
| 
the watches that the thieves had stolen hidden under a hedge, 7 
farmer bought hay for his oxen's food. | 


“ Awake my soul and with the sun 
Thy daily round of duties run; 
Shake off dull sloth and early rise, 
To pay thy morning sacrifice.” 


] 

* Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, I 

And e'en his failing leaned to virtue's side ; | 

But in his duty, prompt at every call, | 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all; | 

And, as a bird each fond endearment trics | 
To tempt its new-ficdged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved cach dull delay, | 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way." | / | 

| 

| 

| 


THE ADJECTIVE. 


58. An ADJECTIVE is a word joined to a noun tol! 
or confine its application. | 


The word “strong” j gh 


adds to the qualitics Janet to “men” increases the meaning.’ | 
But it limits the class, 
adjective where thus 

An adjective may 

cpa 
W. t qualifies ; as, a wise kin H d niti 
part of the predicate of a sentence si and predicatively whe | 


for there are more men than strong men. £: 


plied by “men” the extra quality of stë P 


| me 


added to a noun performs this double functios- P 
qualify another adjective; as, a red hot bar ot ig 
used attributively when it is joined to the? 


as, the king is wise. | 

Some nouns are used as adjectives; as, a gold ring. P 
| 
i 

CLASSES oF ADJECTIVES. Ë 


classes: Adjectives of Quality, Adiecti 
ctive Adject ua 
Numeral Adjectives, and Demonte Ra Ane 
I. Adjectives of Quality sh 
1 ow th 
the thing named ; aS, a fal man. : 


quality or " 
Quality comes from a Latin word. x 


L 


| 
De of 
59. Adjectives may be divided into four prit w 
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i into Common and Proper. Proper adjectives are 
formed from proper nouns ; as Zudian, English. 


Il. Adjectives of Quantity show how much of a thing 
is meant ; as, much, little, some. 
Quantity comes from a Latin word meaning how much. 


1 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| HI. Numeral Adjectives show how many are meant 
| or in what order ; as, four, first. 

: 

| IV. Demonstrative Adjectives point out the thing 
| spoken of ; as, /Ais, the. : i 

| The above four classes respectively answer the questions : (1) Of what 
\Sort? (2) How much? (3) How many? (4) Which? 
: í 
| 
| 
i 


ADJECTIVES OF QUALITY. _ 


| 6o. Most adjectives of quality, two of quantity, viz., 
imuch and Zk, and two of number, viz., many and few, 
i have three degrees of Comparison, the Positive, Com- 
: parative, and Superlative. 

The Positive expresses the simple quality, the Com- 
parative, a higher or lower degree of the quality; the 
Superlative, the highest or lowest degree; as, kind, kinder, 
Rindest ; kind, less kind, least kind. 

; The Comparative is used when ‘wo objects are com- 
pared ; the Superlative when there are more than two. 

| Proper Adjectives are not compared; neither are Common 
‘Adjectives of Quality the meanings of which do not allow 
jof variations in degree; as, golden, circular, right, left, 
"weekly, Gc. 


Rules of Comparison. 


| 61. (1) Adjectives of one syllable are compared by 
dding er and est to the Positive; as, hard, harder, hardes/. 
(2) When the Positive ends in e, the letters r and st only 


Ro added: as) wise, WiseKralKleGHection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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(3) When the Positive ends in y pead by dur 
y is changed into i before er and est; as d i E i 
(4) If a vowel precedes y, it is not chang di 

» Bayer, gayest. x ; " 
Gy jt the Adjective ends in a single consona S 
by a single vowel, the consonant is doubled ; as, E 
reddest. But if it ends in two consonants, Or dout! 
vowels before the final consonant, the latter is not dO | 
as, thick, thicker, thickest ; weak, weaker, weakest. d E 
(6) Adjectives of. more than two syllables, p 
adjectives of two syllables, are compared by p ia 
more and most, or less and least; as, beautiful, | 
beautiful, mos? beautiful ; diligent, ess diligent, /eas/ diligi 
Adjectives of two syllables ending in e, ow, or y, may e| 


compared like adjectives of onc syllable; as, able, ablez, ables£ ; E 
Barrower, narrowest ; happy, happier, happiest. x 


I 
62. Some Adjectives are compared irregularly :— 1 
Positive, 


Comparative, Superlative, 1 € 
Bad, evil, ill worse worst ieg 
Far farther farthest tre 
Fore former foremost, first | 
Good, well better best | 
Hind hinder hindmost, hinde 
Late { later (time) latest | 
latter (order) last : 
Little , lesser least 
Many (number) more most 
Much (quantity) — more most a 
Near nearer Nearest, next 
N h nigher | nighest, next |6 
older, elder oldest, cldest 
Setter, worse, less, more, e er 


come from positives no longer in use. i a 


ac 
EXERCISE IX, 3 P 
Correct the Sollowing forms if necessary :— de 
excellentest Sorriest buoyantest jest (3 
. Solemnest š : ' : by eGanduest 
CCaillylangamwadi eigene ction. dini y pus 
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Write the Comparative and Superlative of she 
Sollowing Adjectives ; — 


ws P. 
o 


oo 


| ample coy excellent pure 
{ gentle * weary black sleck 
i firm delicate lender humane 
j | numerous large gloomy meagre 
n indefatigable pretty stern puny 
t calm rich sly naked 
3 sober rigorous fat bare 
k. merry long thin timid 
i cheerful short droll gay“ 
- dry deep true little 
M Give the Positive of the Sollowing Adjectives :— 
! - | gentler clearest duller funniest 
| wealthiest fatter gayest former 
Js, Slenderer whitest madder more 
| dimmest screnest noblest eldest 
ay | youngest sadder bulkier ` latter 
heavier casiest subtlest worst 
I first most best last 


a 63. Some adjectives in the comparative and superlative 
P legrees are formed from words which in the positive degree 
fe other parts of speech. Such are — 


Forth (adv.J further furthest 
de: In (adv.) inner inmost, innermost 
| Out (adv) outer, utter outmost, utmost, uttermost 
Up (adv) upper upmost, uppermost 
Neath (adv.) nether nethermost 
- Top (noun) topmost 


i 64. The following distinctions in meaning should be 
arefully noted :— 


| (1) Farther is used for the more distant of two objects. Further 
‘"cans more in advance or additional. These meanings will not be 
founded if the Jositives are remembered. 
(2) Later refers to time, and is opposed to earlier; latter denotes 
N^ and is opposed to former; as, You. may stay ater to-day; The 
"mer and the latter rains. 


_ (8) Many refers p tnmen MEH COligtedatitDigitized by eGangotri 
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(4) Older and oldest are used of both persons and things; elle 
eldest of persons only, and chiefly with reference to members d | 
same family. i 

65. Some adjectives have no positive; as, m: 
undermost; some have no comparative; as, soul! 
southernmost. , hs 


Im 

66. The comparative degree is generally followed jg 
than ; as, He is wiser than his brother. But some adject cu 
ending in -ior (superior, inferior, anterior, posterior, sa ith 
junior, prior) are followed by /o; as, This is superior #t 
Other adjectives in -or and some comparatives, as, former, latter: 
are used simply as adjectives in the positive degree; as, the ix: 
parts, the /a/fer rain. They do not take than or to after them. | 


67. The syllable ish is sometimes added to the pos bo 
to lessen its signification; as black, blackish. When Rs 
positive ends in e, the e is omitted before zsh; as, TMo 


whitish. be: 
. the 
68. The adverb very is often prefixed to the positi Th 


Increase its signification: by expressing a degree of qe yo. 
somewhat less than the greatest, or superlative, degreti tha 
wise, very wise. ° : mo 
Too is sometimes wrong] | 
ys gly used fe . “ rda we 
hot,” instead of, “Yesterday was Beg as, “ Yesterday 1 
P Double comparatives or superlatives are imp% 
» more stronger ought to be only stronger. 


seal ot 
70. it should be noted that the comparative 4. 


superlati jecti | 
perlative of adjectives express the difference y 2 


u Mike Particular quality is possessed by “mu: 
` Y 1 i iclc 
different. qualities ve compare the degree in whiCicha 


š are posse : 
comparative form cU i adr one object the O i2 


Ohn i mor 
CUm s = are, is correct; Yohn is clever! É 
Ea is must Say, Sohn is more cle pm 

e is] 


Chr Reslanaamnwagh ben zal hip iR OR, otii 


a 
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| 

= EXERCISE X. 

d | 2 
| Point out the Adjectives and name the Degree of 


ad Comparison ¿z the follewing sentences :— 


1 
ill! London is the largest and wealthiest city in the world. ‘The old man 
{has a sharp knife. “The inner garden contains some beautiful plants. I 
jmet a blind boy with a white dog. The first prize was won by a little 
ed girl. Lead is heavier than silver. He died in the worst inn's worst 
,|room. The oe man has a wooden leg. The large black dog has a 
Xt | curly tail. is is a most interesting book. The brave sailor crosses 
ga the wild stormy seas. Which of the two is the larger? Which of the 
at three is the finest ? This rose is white. 
:] °. 
m Correct any errors you may find in the following 
in: | Ë Sentences — 


| He expects to see happyer days. You have got the lesser share, 
„ This bcok is more cheap than that. Govind is the sharper of the four 
‘boys. Autumn is the interestingest season of the year. ‘Tuesday was 
ai more cold than Monday. This summer is hotter than the latest. 
Robert is more taller than William. Solomon was the wisest man; 
© Methuselah was the cldest. Jane is livelyer than Mary. This is the 
beautifulest flower I ever saw. My hat is littler than yours, but his is 
‘the littlest of the three. Ali is the negligentest boy in the class. 
tin This is the largest of the two, but that is the most beautiful. It is best 
rto be silent than to speak in anger. ‘Ihe later of the two reasons that 
1 ‘you gave is the most convincing. The weather has lately been warmer 
èi than wet, It has been warmish for a long while but yesterday was the 
‘most warmish day we have had. : 


re 
i ADJECTIVES OF QUANTITY AND NUMBER. 


| 71. Adjectives of Quantity restrict the application 
of the noun in quantity or degree. They are much, little, 
2 u0 OF none, some, any, great, small, ail, half, &c. 


j Adjectives of Quantity are followed by a noun in the singular which 
“must be cither abstract or material 7 as, I have muck work, He has dittle 
chance, Rama has great ability but zo perseverance. Half a loaf is 
dibetter than zo bread. 
None is used for so when the noun is understood; as, I have xo 
money and can borrow none [== no money]. š 
| Little means hardly any ; as, “I have little money." . A litile means 
# tome, as, “I have a little money.” : 
Ms CC-0. Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri - 
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72. Numeral Adjectives refer to number; as, f 
many. They are divided into three classes: Dj ^ 
Indefinite, and Distributive. | 


Se 


73. Definite Numeral Adjectives denote t 
numbers. 


° ti 
They are divided into three kinds : lo 
(1) -Cardinal-numerals denote how many ; as, fen, fe, 
(2) Ordinal numerals denote order in series ; as, third, k ifo 
Ordinal numbers may also be classed as Demonstrative Adjective t 


(3) Multiplicatives show how often a thing is repealé 
Multiplicative means having the power to increase.  Wordsc | 
Em are formed by adding „fold, -ble, or -ple; as, threefold, & | 
ri 1 ' 
` " i 
74. Indefinite Numeral Adjectives do not d| 
any exact number; as, all, any, cerlain, few, many, a 
more, most, no, none, several, some, &c. a 
All, any, much, no, none, son d ‘ei sumber fic 
° appear a, sess as me, &c., denote either sm in 
ny means (1) one out of many ; “ ente N 
ore as, “Did you sce Se m “ahi "pr 
ed fea ek Loma number, and is opposed to many ; 95 
read a few bod Pe Means some, and is opposed to nomi: 
have read the few eee means al? though a small number; z: 
» B : an 
Several denotes a small umber a T is emphatic for K: 
Mone mey means not one, — m 
fan i th ` Š on 
y. ough plural in meaning, may be joined with à st 


noun preceded : 
singly. bya; as, many a man. Each is supposed to bet 


Ad eae | 
aai Sate djetive is made indefinite by profi 
Years had elapsed,” —z.., about that time, more” 

75. Distributiv | 


things are taken input UNA Adjectives denot. 


neither, several, other. me: MEG are euch, n 


Each, every, either, nei D 
CC-0 are à i 
Brat goeanerid da a E Ei a gp 


ho 
“j 
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Either generally means ore of two : but it also sometimes means each 
fof two; as on either side == on both sides. Neither means not either. 

| very means all of a number of things, more than two, taken singly. 
Several means diferent, and each his own ; as, They went to their 
| several homes. 

Other means different from what has been mentioned. It is some- 

{times added to each, giving it a reciprocal! force; as, Be kind to cach 
jother. Another means one more ; as, Bring another. 
Each other is the reciprocal form for two individuals; as, “A man 
Jand wife should love cach other." One another is the proper reciprocal 
kiform for more than two, or when the number is unknown ; as, ** The 
three sisters loved one another.” — * Children! Love one another.” 


EXERCISE XI. 


e| Correct the following sentences :— 


| T have great needs of assistance. I can give you no moncy for I have 
Fa little. He has small uses for such a book. All man are mortal. Every 
cn are mortal. Buy a few bread. Many ill decd is done without 
forethought. Either houses will suit us. There are less horses in that 
ti field than usual, The wall is 17 foot high. Let the carpenter cut a six 
inches Blanks into two feet lengths. We ordered three dozens knives, 
aN hat do you think of these news? | Every one of the two boys got a 
prize. Do not bring cither of the three. None of my two sisters is at 
home. The four boys were helping each other. 


Parse //e words in italics in the following :— 


I have xo friends and no hope. He got some books from me some time 
12850, and I have asked him éwice to return them. Little boys sometimes 
Bake great. pains with their lessons. There is little chance of any man 
ving at the Zole because of the great cold. Neither of these houses is 
or sale, Bear ye one another's burdens. 


x 


“A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne'er hath it been my ZZ to meet.” 


* The fce of deepest root is found 

Least willing still to quit the ground ; 

"Twas therefore said by ancient sages 
That Zove of life increased with years, 

So much that in our after Stages, 

When gains grow sharp and sickness rages, 
The greatest love of life appears." 

— k TT 


— AW  -. 


—.— 


1 Acti hon the other, | ` 
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DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


—— 


46. Demonstrative Adjectives point out the pÍ L 
or thing intended to be indicated, and limit the applica | , 
of the noun to it. The principal demonstratives are i| 
an, the, this, ihat, yon, yonder, such. ja 

A, or an, and the are called ARTICLES, and aret 
classed as a separate part of speech. K 


77. A, or an, is called the Indefinite Article, beč! - 
it does zo point out a particular person or thing ; as, ap 
that is, any book. | 

The is called the Definite Article, because it p © 
out some one particular person or thing; as, the king; the P 
the king of our own country ; or the king that we are $ a 


ing about. ex 


A and an were originally ae and ane, meaning oue; as, ae m? | 
angel. They still express oneness, but not at all forcibly. Tem 
properly numeral adjectives. | 

The is a weaker form of that. | 


. ON 
e A is used before a consonant; as, a man. AN i 
re a vowel, or silent 4; as, an age, an hour. | 


: ae bse tre the long sound of z, and before w and y ; 3521” 
en Ricci year. We also say, such a one. An is usel tac 

syllable ; as, EN À sounded, when the accent is on us 1 
py ds M ss action ian historical account. ga 
lo the ear when ployed according as the one or the other is more fan 
pronounced along with the word which follows +? 


79. Asa general rule, the article is placed before: 


mon nouns in the S; 
nouns; thus, E and left out before f 


” [3 
horse ;” * He w rse,” ought to be, “ I saw €", 
; ent 3 
went to Calcutta." to the Calcutta," ought to bë p 
taken in its wide noun without an article is £^... 
. est sense; as, Man i j; that ^: 
mankind. » Man is mortal ; wi 
Proper and abstract n i 
5 ouns used 5 Jacal 
h i i cd as common, have articles p 
CCU: aap , d 
c-0 Sag Sth wat Bimthta?tion TORREY GP engoltáss." 


t 
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ber only. The is used before nouns in both numbers. 
A is used before the Arca? in nouns preceded by such phrases as, a 
| few, a great many ; as, a few books; a great many apples. 
i, In the phrase ** 77e more I know him,” Zhe is an adverb, representing 
| a different word equal to dy that. 


d A fuller account of the use of the articles is given under SYNTAX. 
($ 256—274.) 


| . . 

| 80. A, or an, is used before nouns in the singular num- 
t| 
d J 


Bi. 81. The demonstrative adjectives, this and that, have 
x plural forms, these and those. 


This and these are applied to persons or things near at hand, or last 
d named; that and those to persons or things at a distance in time or 
jplace. : 
E That is a relative pronoun when it can be turned into who or which q 
F a demonstrative adjective when it is placed immediately before a noun 
expressed or understood—or when its place can be supplied by the. 
a| Yon and yonder are applied to things at a distance. They are now 
p; Mostly confined to poetry. Yonder is properly an adverb. : 
| Such means so-like, like that. 


a 


s x ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 


82. Adjective Pronouns, or Pronominal! Adjec- 
tives, are so called, because they can be used either as 
|! adjectives with the noun, or as pronouns Jor the noun. 
$| They include the Demonstratives, ¢his and that; the Interroga- 

tives,? which ? what ? the Distributives, cach, every, either, neither ; 


eed the Possessives, my, thy, his, etc. They will be studicd under 
_ Pronouns. 


e ADJECTIVES USED as Nouns. 


(¢; 83. Adjectives are sometimes used as nouns, as, the 
, bure, the deep. : 


(| In some Cases nouns may be understood ; as, pure Persons, the decp 
t sea, But adjectives are changed into nouns when they can be used 
Without nouns, or can be varied by number and case. The following arc 
el 1 Belonging to or of the nature of a pronoun. 
| š sking questions. - 
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some : examples :—the German language; he speaks German; a Ger 
In the first example German is an essen in the others it isar 
So with the following:—a noble king; he is a noble; a ri 
privileges; t ; the nobles held out. | 
Abstract nouns are sometimes formed from adjective | 
placing the definite article before them; as, the iru | © 
truth, the deauliful for beauty. i 
The following are other examples of adjectives usi 
nouns : secrels, solids, liquids, valuables, natives, mor tals. 


PARSING OF ADJECTIVES. Ë 
84. Adjectives are parsed by mentioning their ela 
their inflexions, and their relation to other words. 1. 
He is a wiser man than his brother. 
4, demonstrative adjective, called the indefinite at sa 
belonging to the noun man: 


Wiser, adjective of quality, comparative of wise, qual x 


man. 5 
R 

EXERCISE XII. ç | 
Parse fully she adi lest 
sentences :— y jectives and nouns zu the fill: T 


Th 
ud The pe fruit fus falls Onto eds choose the Jess: ° + yon 1. 


. mecs he loveliest of all. Tl n 
ni ol a pat 
Tabane at These Mangoes are not yet ripe. "Ihe JOH 
, some new, The al mone He brought me S eni boos} 
w i i 
ass Pisa but it was not given to either. We havet P 
ancient times, RM journey, He was the most famous 
the range, Open rc TET traveller crossed the highest = 
the greatest soldier of hi Fie better than secret love. "That geh 
€ crops. It is an ill s m Storm and rain bod male M are 
saith to the wicked ed win that blows nobody an 
Swimming is a bey e eis art righteous, him aha an eee ok 
everything that went eqs was not the Aly person ©” 


b sen 
tences showing the di ifference in meaning “i 


each and either; 
end older eld all and every; this and that; older ^y. 
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THE PRONOUN. 


A 85. A Pronoun isa word used in place of a noun; as, 
, | Govind is not here; Ze is in the playground. 


One use of pronouns is to prevent the repetition of nouns. Instead of 

* John lost John’s book when John was going to John's home," we 
j say, “ John lost his book when he was going to his home." They 
{also serve other purposes. Some pronouns have the force of conjunctions, 
connecting sentences. 
| A word is not a pronoun unless it is used as a substitute for a noun, 
¢ jor for the equivalent of a noun. In “this book," ** that book," 74s and 
jų |#at are properly adjectives. 

| As the pronoun stands for a noun, it always refers to something which 
„has been named or is immediately to be named; It must also be of the 
same number, gender and person as the noun for which it stands, 


i "The principal classes of Pronouns are Personal, De- . 
Í monstrative, Relative, and Interrogative. 

| Adjective, Reflexive, Indefinite, Distributive, and 
Reciprocal Pronouns are other classes. 


| 86. Personal Pronouns are so called because they 
listand for the person speaking, spoken to, or spoken of. 
‘There are three persons, viz.:— 
The First Person, which denotes the person speaking ; 
“as J, 
ss y we, &c. 
s i The Second Person, which denotes the person spoken 
: fo; as, thou, you, &c. 
| The Third Person, which denotes the person or thing 
spoken of; as, he, she, it. 3 
vi The pronouns Z and Zo imply that one person is speaking to another. 
ji trictly they are ihe only personal pronouns. š 
1! He, she, and it are rather demonstrative than personal pronouns. 
There is distinction of. gender only in the pronouns of the third 


n. The speaker and the person spoken to do not; need to be told 
h other's sex. S 


Pronouns have retained more of the old inflexions than cither nouns 
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:] 
| 
DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. , | 
| 
| 
1 


87. The Personal Pronouns are thus declined :— ini 

First Person (Masc. or Fem.). be, 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. | 
Nominative 1 We | 

Possessive My or Mine Our or Ours wl 
Objective Me Us I 

Ki 

Second Person (asc. or Zem./. ` |: 

Nominative ‘Thou Ye or You of 

Possessive ‘Thy or Thine Your or Yous | | 

Objective Thee You the 

fol 

Third Person. b. 
SINGULAR. . PLURM, 

Mas. — Fem. Neu. All Gai) ° 

Nom. We -~ She It They a 
Poss. His — HerorHers Its Their or" 

Obj. Him Her It Them ,* 


Pa Thou is seldom used except in poctry and Fras 
Applied to a person, it generally expresses contempt »lu 
is used in the singular as a mark of respect. It sho Jay 
a plural verb; as, Fou are a wise man. Ye is an lhe! 


now used chiefly in poetry. £ 
In Old Engii | 
n Old English ye was used as a nominative, and yo 25 8 v 


accusative. In the English Bible, this distinction is carefully ad 


89. Itisoften applied to living beings whose sey 


= s 1 
marked ; as, in ant, dog, ant. 4 


J may be used not only 
of a clause of a Sentence; 
duty; or, Zt is the scho 
expressions as, Jt rains, 


in place of the name of an object b° k 
ca To learn his lessons well is We iy 
s duty to learn his lessons WC^ af 


or a clause of a ieee freezes, It does not stand for € 


CC-Cousenmpemmenedondath Cer bnt d Used uo poigt eat, or" à 
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| go. The possessive cases of most of the personal pro- 
nouns have two forms. 4 
| My, thy, her, our, your, their are used when placcd 
before their nouns; as, AZy book, Zr slate. : 
Mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs are uscd— 
(1) When the noun is understood; as, Here is my book, 
where is yours ? x : 
| (2) When a verb comes between noun and pronoun; as, 
Iris is the gain, mine the loss. 
| (3) When the pronoun is preceded by of; as, That house 
of jours is convenient. 
i Hers, ours, yours, theirs, are double possessives, both the r and 
the s being possessive terminations. Of ours, &c., is a kind of three- 
fold possessive. 
I The apostrophe should not be used with hers, its, ours, yours, theirs. 
Write yours, not your's, 


f 91. The word own is sometimes added to the possessive 
Case to render it more emphatic or forcible; as, It is your 
[uon fault. 


192. The word self is added to the possessive case of 
ae first and second personal pronouns and the objective 
tase of the third to form Reflexive Pronouns. The 
‘dural pronouns take the plural form selves. Thus we 
iave— myself, ourselves; thyself, yourself, your- 
telves ; himself, herself, itself, themselves. 
(Reflexive comes from a word meaning to bend back. Reflexive pro- 
louns denote the coming back of an action upon the doer, They are uscd 
Khen a person does Something to or for himself ; as, ** I hurt myself." 
¡Formerly the pronoun was used reflectively without self; as, * I can 
Say me what I want.” 
{Reflexive pronouns are also used for emphasis; as, “ He himself did 
They have only the nominative and objective cases, which are 
ke in form. : > 
When own is added to emphasize these reflexive forms it comes 
asfore self, and in the third person the possessive form of the personal 
oun is used instead of the objective; as, my own self; your own 


"ves; his own self; PRAP on. Digitized by eGangotri 
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EXERCISE XIII. . | 


Give the number, gender, and case of the fic it 
pronouns :— iw 


They, hers, mine, yours, she, him, thine, us, he, me, thou, L: 
thcir, its, theirs, you, her, ours, his, it. 1 


Give the person, gender, number, and case qi 
personal pronouns in the following sentences, and menlis! P 
nouns for which they stand :— ; 


1 di: 
My brother's horse is lame; so he'has sent it out to graze. ^ ^ 
boys could not say their lessons, they must repcat them tome 
John and I are going out; but we shall return soon. Take tii! 
to te bors, and tell them that I brought it for them. Mary hz: cla 
very good ; so she will be allowed to visit her aunt. James hurtl= | ver 
when he was playing. “Can you not understand that I must hs 
a Word,” he cried to the crowd, but they answered him with hisses ^. | 
name is John,” said his companion, “but you need not tell m tio 
unless you like.” ` me 


Parse the following sentences:— — ^ 11 


Is this your book? That book is yours. My dog is gentle; are 
not bite you. I myself saw him. Is the field ds P Wash oe int 


before you leave, I am Š Tor 
if they wish for th yours obediently. Let them come, | 


cir money. Thi 1 ir, Isity%! q 
property ? Cy. This land is not theirs 5 
1 
Supply the Pronouns which are omitted in the foe 
Sentences ;— a =: 
T 
the oe — copy. After the servants had done —tb 
i pes rm You should not take jo 
aks this Iter and post —. Charles isa. € 
Count 2 Tee is known by —— fruit. c i 
e Ee Servants with mu abad the second r 
Countess sent — unt sent — men back, and on the third T 
and —— stopped maids, Shortly after, one of —— horses fy] C 
the Count — w to have —_ attended to. As —— had no "nif 
who asked — volt to Sek the farrier, On the way —— M ind 
had fallen ais —— was going. = ANRA that zA A 
that man,” said — — ç "75 going to seck the farrier. “DOr 
I will attend to — n 3 no use. Let —— sce the hoi ç 
Correct: They divided 


AO 
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DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


|. 93. A Demonstrative Pronoun is so called because 
| it points back to some noun going before it, and instead of 
j which it is used. This noun is its antecedent. 

i The principal demonstrative pronouns are Ze, she it, they, 
1 this, that, these, those, one, ones, none, and such. 


| 94. He, she, and it are generally called Personal 
| Pronouns, because they point out the third person as 
‘distinct from the first and second; but they are properly 
‘demonstrative pronouns, ` 


It may refer either to a noun or clause going before, or to a phrase or 
‘clause coming after ;.as, His chance was gone, and he knew it; It is 
] 


[very likely that he will be here. ` 


95. This refers to something near at hand: or last men- a 
pioned; that to something at a distance or not last 

mentioned. Z 
Both this and that may have a backward reference, but when they 
;are used together this refers to the nearer and that to the more distant 
‘antecedent; as, ‘ He tried both to capture the fort and to join the main 
force ; this he accomplished, but ¿#a# was beyond his power.” 

This and that, with their plurals these and those, are adjectives 
hen they are followed by a noun or require some noun to be under- 
{stood after them; as I take éhis place; you take ¢at—place understood. 
‘They are pronouns when they are used instead of nouns previously 
es and cannot have nouns after them; as, “ To be or not to 
,0¢—that is the question.” š 


ds a shortened form of zof one. It is used when the noun 
#0 which it refers is omitted. 

One is used in the plural as well as the singular. “If you want a 
;mife I have some good ones.” None docs not admit of a plural form, 
sand yet it is quite commonly and correctly used with plural verbs. 
(1 As to snakes in Iceland, there are none.” h 

197. Such is used as a pronoun when it stands for a 
oun ; as, If you are a friend, show yourself such. It may 
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| 96. One is the adjective oze used as a pronoun. None 
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98. Indefinite Demonstrative Pronouns. & 
demonstratives may be used in an Zndcfinife sense, ie, v. 
out reference to any express antecedent. Such are, th | fe 
it, one, another, &c; as, Is #7 John? No, # is Re re 
It is very late. They say the King is coming. One mx} 
what one likes with one’s own. _Do not laugh at anii ar 
pain. ' 


EXERCISE XIV. | 


Parse the following sentences, distinguishing Adject 
from Pronouns :— ! 
i 


None but the brave deserve.the fair, One can hardly bdi V 
aap t: SIS is n that is mine, There is none hs t lif 
; No, not one, at is not to be touched. He took the 0j 

: tos ne other. Some men are better than others. Such as £2 
n e sea. This box is larger than that. Bear ye one ance 
ben m It was such a night as this. Let another praise the 
me own mouth. This book belongs to that boy. 1 

young, but one was b-autiful. This is a fine house. 


Make three sentences showing the use of the pronoun ont. 


ros Sentences containing the pronouns none, other, ant: 


he 


| 
pic 
( 
Th 
Im 
RELATIVE OR ConjuncTive PRONOUNS. | 
EL - Relatve Pronoun is so called pea pe 

junctive Mi lo an Antecedent. It is called ?^ 
noun because it also joins sentences Ol) . 


Š anno: e 
who passed is here. conjunction ; as, Th 


f 
$ 
D 


ronouns are who, w 


cg gam dith dkacemh. Bistizag bungeneninlo 
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| © Relative pronouns have the singular and plural alike. 
Who is either masculine or feminine; //a/ is masculine, 
| feminine or neuter; which is now neuter; whal, as a 
|| relative pronoun, is always neuter. 

| That and whal are not varied by case. Who and which 
» 


are thus declined :— 
Sing. and Plur. Sing. and Plur. 


i Nom. Who Nom. Which 
| Poss. Whose Poss. Whose 
" Obj. Whom Obj. Which 


101. Who is used of persons; as, The man who came. 
:| Which is used of the lower animals and things without 
life ; as, The dog which barks ; the book which was lost. 


Which was formerly used like who ; as, Our Father which art in ^ 
;| heaven. 


102. That is applied both to persons and things. 

That is now used instead of who or which : 

(a) After the superlative degree of adjectives; as, This is the best 
picture ///a£ I ever saw. 
` (ë) After two antecedents, one requiring wo and the other which ; as 
The boy and the dog ¿Zat you saw. 

(c) As the restrictive, limiting or defining relative; as, The book ¢hat 
JI bought is lost. 


103. Who or which connects two co-ordinate! or inde- 
pendent sentences; as, I met a man who told me; Take 
Care of the book, which will be of great use to you. 

n They have thus a continuative force. I Vho and which are also some- 
times used in a way which implies cause or purpose. “An officer was 

t who should examine the matter," (= that he might examine). * The ` 


ig entire wall, which was undermined, fell with a crash,” (— because it was 
dermined.) : 


€ 


104. What is equal.to //a/ which. It is used only for 
ings. It is used when the antecedent is omitted; as, 
his is what he wanted (= the thing that). 
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105. Who, which, and what are combined wi 
and eer to form Compound Relatives; as, who | 
whoever, whosoever, whatsoever and whichsoew s 


106. As is used as a relative after such, as, and sam. Ü, 
is applied to both persons and things; as, Should sut x 
man as I flee? As many as I saw. His book ist, 
same as mine. ls 

After such and as, as must be used. After same, Zat may ofi: 
used. “This is the same mistake that you made yesterday." i ; 


| 

107. But isa relative when it means /Aa/ not. Its. 
after o, nol, none, or other negative. It is somet 
called the Negative Relative; as, There was no Ww 


but wept. There is no language so difficult buf má 
mastered. ! 


| 
108. When, where, whence, with their compor)” 

, € sometimes used as relative pronouns; as, “ma, 
when Y was young;” “This is where I found it;" 
returned to the place whence he came.” When a 
they are called Adverbial Relatives. j 


r 


i 
EXERCISE xV. 


€ 
Point out the relati ei ' 
, : ive pronouns and their antec 
in the following sentences — 1! 
H , 
we wish. à Hs peer I saw yesterday. We cannot alwa gto 
into which you sce oth the book which T lent him. Avoi he k 
"e is attentive is sure to excel nom thou lovest Wes y 
e places throu h end to what is t : 
ever lived, Eh which you Passed, Solomon Was ‘the wisest ^A 
Such water as we f; 


ound was b po! 
co deg but we co rd mih. | We came across 2 
has been found He E Just the same as ever, The dog that "g; 
be fricnds with such a ine Such a good scholar as T expected: 
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j : Supply the omitted pronouns zn the following sentences :— 


| He has forgotten — he said yesterday, That man is not a friend 
.|—— I can trust. There were none present —— pitied him. Avoid 
| such — think lightly of the truth, This is the boy — gained the 

rize. llc gets —— he asks, Is that the man —— name is so 
jhonoured? ‘These are the books —— I bought. He undertook —— 
|| he could not perform. There is no one —— knows my business. Con- 
Asider well —— your answer should be. 


| Make two sentences showing the difference between who and 


which. : 
Make three sentences with that as a relatize. 
` Make two sentences with what as a relative. 


. 
. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS, &c. 


109. The Interrogative Pronouns are who, which, 
what, and whether. They are used in asking questions. 
| Interrogative means asking questions. y 


«i Who is applied to persons, and is indefinite. “Who did 
L p” supposes complete ignorance of the person. 

' Which applies to Aezsons as well as /hings. It refers to 

one out of a definite number; as, “ Thich will you have ?” 
What is applied to /hings, and is indefinite ; as, “ What 

id you gct?” ; 
Whether is applied to either persons or things, and 

eans which of the hwo, as, “ Whether is easier.” 

it The Interrogative who may be used in the possessive case, and also 
ithe objective after of 3 as, “ Whose voice do I hear ? ” (the answer must 

i) the posscssivc—John's) “Of whom is this true?” (Auswer—of 
n). 

f What is also used as an exclamatory pronoun; as, ‘ What a silly 

Joy!" «What abundance!” ` 


2 When what refers to persons, it is followed by a noun; as, What 
Jan said so ? 


(£j Io is he ? asks a person's name, &c. 
| Which is he? asks that the person meant may be pointed out. 
+ What is heƏ_aslscparsonisiettplnymelntcifcm. Digitized by eGangotri 
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110. Whoever, whichever, and whatever, i 
Compound Interrogatives. ! 


Ever added to the interrogatives not only gives the idea d: 
versalitv, as in the case of the relatives, but also often serves to tr! | 
surprise, &c., making the words almost evclamatory pronouns. T Be 
Whoever told you so ? = Who told you so ? I am amazed that = wn 
should have done so; Whatever are you doing ? = What are youd: p 


You scem to me to be doing some extraordinary thing. & 


111. The DisrRiBUTIVE NUMERAL ADJECTIVES, e 
every, either, neither, are sometimes used as pron 

Distributive, as alrcady explained, denotes that things are take | ` 
at a time. They are adjectives when they qualify nouns, and puo 
when used instead of nouns. | 


kne 

"mS ÉS 

112. REciPROCAL Pronouns denote acting In i m 
They are each other and one another. = 


| 


Reciprocal means backward and forward. EE 
Each other properly refers to /; persons or thing; 
Rama and Govind loved cach other. J- 
One another refers to more shan two persons or Uhr 
as, The boys pelted one another, B 
' 27K 

PARSING OF PRONOUNS. _ | 

113. In parsing Pronouns give (1) the kind ; (2)F 
(3) number ; (4) gender ; (5) case; (6) the relation 10° 


words of the sentence, 


“ We saw the person whos 5 
We—First n you named. wait 
ject to the S de Pronoun, plural, common gender, noon 


Saw—Verb, Š 
by saw. » ommon, singular, common gender, objective: 
mo singular, common gender, 25 

You—Second Tewas uve, governed by named. 
subject to the verb Pronoun, plural, common gender 


M 


A 3.3.30 e O 


Named—Verh, : a ! 
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EXERCISE XVI. 


Parse /he pronouns ¿z the following sentences :— 


| Is that book vours? Yes, my uncle gave it me. Whom shall we ask 
jto help us? They shared cach other's sorrows. Whose is this image ? 
{Be ours the praise; be theirs the shame. Chailes, who was at school, 
jwrote a letter to his father. This is what I wanted. What did he wish ? 
{These are all the exercises which were written. Every heart knows its 
own sorrows. The children played with each other in the fields near 
‘our house. You must prepare yoursel for your examination, The dog 
is theirs; I cannot tell what has become of it. . 


- 


| Insert pronouns zz the following :— 


| You — learn. The books — we read, —— pen is this? —— 
‘do you like ? discovered America? —— is it good for? —— is 
that man? Whether do you wish or ——? Do not say — you 
know to be untrue. The two brothers should seek —— — — good. Is 
— the man — I sent for? To — did you give the bird —— I . 
bought? —— oranges are these? I know —— were present, and 
— was said. 
| Make three sentences with who as a relative pronoun, and 
three with who as an interrogative pronoun. ` 
| Make three sentences with what as a relative pronoun, and 
Aree with what as an interrogalive pronoun, 

Make four sentences containing demonstrative pronouns, 
re Jor containing indefinite pronouns. 
| 


THE VERB. š : 


']114. A Sentence is any number of words having a full 
caning ; as, Dogs bark. 
Every sentence consists of two-parts—the Subject and 
Ae Predicate. I7 
The Subject is the person or thing spoken of. 
The Predicate is what is said about the subject. 
Thus in the sentence, ** Dogs bark," Dogs is the subject, 


ba š ie S rd 
7* the predicate. The predicate is always a verb. 4 
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115. A VERB is a word which declares or tells so 
thing. 

Verb comes from the Latin cerbum, a ord. It is so called bs 
it is the most important word in a sentence. It is emphatically; 
word; there can be ro sentence without a verb. i 

116. Thal which is spoken of, is the Subject of the V 
That to which something is done, is the Object. 

To find the subject, put w%o or what before the verb; the answer 
be the subject. To find the object, put whom or what after the ve: 

A verb declares of its subject that 4? does something, or has somi 
done to it ; or that it is something. 


117. Verbs are divided into two great classes,— 
sitive and Intransitive. i 
A Transitive Verb denotes action passing from! 
doer to an object ; as, He struck the table. . ! 
An Intransitive Verb expresses an action that does: 
go beyond the doer ; as, We walk. 


Transitive means going beyond. Intransitive means not tran 
not going beyond, 
118. Some transitive verbs may become intransiti 
Seening the action generally ; as, Fire burns ; I heat. 
me intransitive verbs are turned into transiti* 


adding prepositions to them ; as, She laughed at him. 


Verbs of this class are sometimes called Prepositional Verbs: $ 


ive a co j 
appear, &c. d mplete Sense; as, be, seti, ^ 
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* He seems” does not express a complete sense. A noun, adjective, 
or other words, in apposition with the subject is required; as, IIe seems 
a stranger. The word or words thus added are called the complement 
of the verb, because they complete the verbal idea or predication. 


121. Factitive Verbs are //ausifize verbs which also 
| require a complement to complete their predication ; as, 


The loss filled us with grief; They set him /re. In these 
| Sentences the verbal idca is contained in the words “ filled 


s with grief" and “sct free,” as may be seen by writing them 
al thus, —" The loss grizved us,” “ They feed him." 


122. The complement of a /ransifize verb of incomplete 
predication is called an Objective Complement because 
1 it refers to the object; the complement of an transitive 

verb is a Subjective Complement,- because it refers to 
the subject. ** He seemed glad that they had made him hing.” 


EXERCISE XVII. 


Say whether the following Verbs are transitive, 
intransitive, or incomplete :— 


oy) mes tuns. The man shot a crow. Martha spoke quickly. The 
‘Sul reads her book. He laughed atit. Bring the book. She required 
{cwo days to complete the work. He rode on a white horse, We 

sommenced yesterday. John broke the chair. Tea grows in Assam. 
wind blows strongly. He looks a king. The poor man broke his 
We mod. 15 a teacher. Boys learn their lessons. He became great. 
Ma faa ie of him. My aunt asked us to dinner, When the gun 

e 


el Learn to do well. ‘Trust in God and da baa igs A m 
y Some grapes which hung upon a branch which was a goo 
ou from the ground." He tried to get Phan by jumping as high as he 
= But as he could Not reach them he turned away saying, ** They 
~ 1 could not eat them if I had them.” 

a ile Six séntences having Transitive veris, six with In- 


š "uve Terör, end (ayqaiyiclnmaqaplote,sani.eGangot' 
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INFLECTIONS OF THE VERB. 


123. Verbs are inflected for Voice, Mood, Tens 
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Number, and Person. | 
i 


Voice. 


124. VoICE shows whether the subject of a verb acts 
is acted upon. 


acts; as, He wrv/ a letter. 
The Passive Voice denotes that the subject of the w! . 
is acted upon; as, A letter was written by him. 
Passive comes from a Latin word which means £o suffer. 


The object in the active voice becomes the subject int 
passive voice, 


125. When the agent is chiefly noticed, the active v 
is used, and when the object, the passive voice. 


There are no inflections in English that show the Passive voice. ! 
make the change, the verb “to be” is needed, which is therefore cz 
an auxiliary or helping verb. The word denoting the agent in? 
Passive voice has the word dy before it, either expressed or understo! 

126. Verbs which ta 


126. `! Ke ‘wo objects after them in 
active voice (§ 120) can take one in the passive; as: 


BES rg tz. > 


. eq 

Active. Passive. 1 

I gave him a book. A book was given him by me; Im 
He was given a book by me. the 

127. When a Factitive verb is changed from the a 1 


voice to the passive the Objective complement becd#, 


a subjective one; as ta 
Active, . Passive 1 j^ 
They made him King.” He was made King by them. $ 1 
128. Intransitive verbs hav i fq 3c 
z e no o d th 

have no passive voice. bject, ps E: 

But intransitive verbs with repositi tives, bat] 
passive voice ; as, He was laughed at by af used as transitives, bas Ome 
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EXERCISE. XVIIL. 


Change the verbs in the Sollowing sentences from the 
Active 4 the Passive voice -— 
. I called him. Cain killed Abel, He stole a book. She loves her 
father. Isawanowl He rang the bell. A snake bit the man. Mary 
brought a chair. John wrote a letter. Our habits make us slaves, He 
showed him his lessons. She fave us some mangoes, We promised 
him five pounds, A cloud hid the sun. The soldier saw the sick man 


stumble and fall. Napoleon often defeated the Russiaas, but at last 
the Russians defeated him. 


Change the verbs in the Sollowing sentences Srom the 
Passive /o //e Active Voice :— 
John was beaten by James. The English were conquered by the 


` 


Normans, ` Many have been tuined by gambling. Such mistakes are 

| made by beginners. The remainder was devoured by vultures. The 

shte was broken by me. War was declared against France by 

Prussia. Somebody’s bullock was killed by a tiger. A present was 

bought for him by his father. Night was made hideous by their howls. 

The tank will be completed by the government engineers. Your food 
d have been cooked by the servant. 


Moop. 


129. Moon shows the mode Or manner of the action 
"pressed by the verb. š : | 

„ ere are four moods — Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive. To these may be added 
=e Gerund and the Participle. 


, 130 The Indicative Mood simply declares a thing, or 
it asks à question ; as, He runs; He will come ; Who &kuozws ? 
A Indicatius means pointing out. 

d The Subjunctive Mood is so called because it 
the relly used in clauses swdjoined to the principal clause of 
and d tence. It States a thing as a condition or peus 
ame, S Ot mak ; I will go, zf he | 
3 Were bete te ved d o bat by eGárigotri 
E 
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Subjunctive means joined under. Uncertainty is generally iny!: 
It usually follows such words as if, unless, though, lest, &c., but t 
are not a part of the verb. Tts use is dying out in modern English, 


132. The Imperative Mood commands, advise; 
entreats ; as, Do this; Forgive and forget; Spare his life, 

Imperative means commanding. l 

The Imperative is the root of the verb from which the other pats 
derived, 


133. The Infinitive Mood simply names the z 
and is not limited by time, person, or number; as, Zoar 

Infinitive means seittout end, It is not properly à mood, biti 
verb used as a noun. The preposition Zo is usually prefixed, x 
hence called the sign, or mark, of the infinitive. It may be either 2: 
nominative or in the objective case. [ 

The name Potential Mood has been given to süch forms as, Ht 
read ; She may go; but it is now generally given up. Can isi 
indicative; read is in the infinitive. 72 is left out after caz, my 


Potential means having power. / 

134. The Znfinitive of Purpose is called the Gerum 
Infinitive ; as, He came /o karn. The verbal noun ca 
in -ing is also called the Gerund; as, Gambling is hut 

The word Gerund means carrying on. Tt denotes the doing d 
Which the verb signifies. 

135. The Participle is so called because it partake) I 
the properties of the verb and the adjective ; as, I Sff o 
boy running. ^ 

: 


Par ticiple means sharing, taking part. As verbs, participles ` 
adju, ss edjectiws, they qualify nouns. Participles are 7j 
eae ; Gerunds are verbal nouns. Nouns in -ing must oH 

n rom participles in -í . Idine ; bii p, 
a house (participle), p ng; a large building (noun) P 

In Old English the present partic; jd 

ings; + participle and the gerund ha 
endings i~ Present participle, writende, writing ; gerund, woritung 
Mise English these two suffixes, -ende and -ung, were merged int 
-ing, and now there is only one form for both parts of the verbi” 


COO ng (Present atliriple)e Hawai meerüy (erenmatyri 
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EXERCISE XIX. 


Name the Voices and Moods of the verbs in the 
Sollowing sentences :— 


Do it yourself. To err is human; to forgive, divine. I found him 
reading. Are you fond of writing letters? If I go, I will let you know. 
Let him not despond. Forbear to trouble yourself about trifles. I 
would help you if I could. Had you been present, I should have seen 
you. I hear that you broke it. "The governor refused to comply. I 

te lying. You can send him. If that ha pencd, it was a great - 
misfortune. Giving is better than receiving. He can do it if he likes, 
They came to see the show. I saw him running away. If he were here à 
I should ask him. He was taught reading and writing. We should 

hate lying. I saw him breaking stones, Seeing for himself the damage 
done by the flood, he decided to have the dykes strengthened. Learn 
to act for yourself. Much that you say was known to me. If he comes 
by train he will arrive in the morning. I like travelling by coach. Ridin 

lowly, I reached home just as the sun was setting. Step aside an 
speak to the poor fellow. 


Make four sentences cach containing a Gerund, and other 
four each containing a Participle. 


` 


` 
TENSE, 


136. TENSE is a change in the verb to express time. 
| Tense comes from a word meaning time. 
__ There are three great divisions of time—Present, Past, 
Future. The name Tense is given to the different forms 
_ €f verbs which denote them. 


-. The verb is the only kind of word: which by its own forms can point 
y Out time, 


; 197. The English verb has only two tenses formed by 
Inflection, —the Present and Past. The Future is 
formed by the help of other verbs. : 
ae Present Tense denotes that the action is going on 
| Thee 1 ae Lam loving. : k 

ast Te ] e actio t place, or 
Was going Gy. i i ds quern DIESE AA 


Ase 
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. 


at the action is ye: 

The Future Tense denotes that t 

take Pe, It is formed by means of the verbs shall 
will, followed by the infinitive; as, I shall go; he will g 


1 


138. Each tense has threc forms: ) d 

(1) An action simply mentioned is said to be In 
as, l Jove, I loved, I shall love. E i 

(z) An action mentioned as still going on is said to 
Imperfect. It is formed by means of the verb be ama 
imperfect participle; as, I am loving, 1 was loving, I shal 
loving. 

Progressive (moving forward), Incomplete (not complete) 
Continuous (procecding), are other names for the imperfect. 


(3) An action mentioned as finished is said to be Perf 
It is formed by means-of the verb have and the 
participle; as, I have loved, I had loved, Y shall have lea. 


139. The Present Perfect denotes that the action! 
just now been completed ; as, 7 have dined. 

It is a common mistake to use the present perfect instead 
past indefinite; as, “I have scen him yesterday,” instead of, “ 
him yesterday.” Unless the action has just been completed, or í: 
time is mentioned, the past indefinite should be used; as, I hm 
seen him; I saw him an hour ago. 


The Past Perfect, also called Pluperfect, de 


that the action was completed before another action! 


Place; as, I had seen him before I met you. : 


Pluperfect means more than perfect. The past hould 
. past perfect s 
used unless the other action is mentioned ; as, “I had secn him 
day,” ought to be, “I saw him yesterday.” 


The Future Pe 
completed before 
Shall haze left befo 


1 2 Í 

140. The active voice has a fourth foa cel di 

ge ect Continuous, It expresses an action going 
AME n gam dU Be di dau e Gangotr 


EC 


^ 39 Poe n$6 Pq ad =_e 


Tfect denotes that the action vil 


another future action takes place; 
re you return. 
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It is also called the Perfect Progressive or Perfect Incomplete, 


IU Tt combines the meaning of the imperfect and perfect. 
TABLE OF TENSES (Active Voice). 
| a 2 0IDEDSEEO Ue ZSexEEONT 
TENSE. | Indefinite. feno "Leid Perfect. cee. 
Present. | I love Tam loving | I have loved | I have been 
loving 


Past. I loved I was loving | I had loved | I had been 
loving 


————ə. 


——— 


- a| Ishallbe | Ishall have | Ishall have 
Future. | I shall love loving loved been loving 


C——————À ÁN d | m i 
EXERCISE XX. 


Point out the Verbs in the Sollowing sentences and name 
4 their Moods and Tenses :— 


RI shall send it to-morrow. You asked me what I was doing. I had 
it before it burst. I shall have great pleasure in going with you. 
walking. I shall have compiten it before to- 
J ° ten that.we are coming. If you should sce 
Md vi tell him that I want to speak to him. Shall I come down, 
tà will you give me leave? If the sick man be sleeping, do not wake 
mm You Came to ask me what I have been doing. It would have 
int Ed little if he had not spoken harshly. "You need not urge me, I 
cnd to doit. If he had known how to manage the machine, such an 
"Kent could not have happened. Do not act without thought. 


Correct the following where necessary :— 


3p Last month I have bought a house. Is this correct? There had 
: Spent a] o yesterday. I went to see him iri the evening. I „have ` 
Tot yet "Y Money before I have-received your letter. Thé mail has 
Ame] ued. Fe had studied for six months before he left, I have 
‘Towed this morning. I had scen him do m The King has E 
Swallows e TR pmbledi aoa eec ego gokhe 
rovs ted n ae e SA E he semble š 


gins. 
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NuMBER AND PERSON. 


. 141. The verb, like the noun, has two NUMBERS, Si 
gular and Plural; as, He loves, they love. 


Distinct forms for the plural are found only in the verb to be; a 
am, we are; J was, we were. 


142. PERSON isa change in the Verb, according asi 
subject is the speaker, the person or persons spoken toj; 
the person or thing spoken of; as, Z Jove, first pers 
"Thou lovest, second person; He speaks, third person. 


The plural has no endings to mark Person. ‘The person is know! 
"the subject. 


143. The Present TENSE of the verb bring is Ho 
inflected :— : 


Singular. Plural. 
ist Per, J bring 1st Per. We bring | | 
2nd Per. Thou bringest 2nd Per. Vou bring : 
` 


:3rd Per. He brings or bringeth 3rd Per. They bring 
The Pronouns are no part of the verb. The second person si 
(thou bringest, thou lovest), is seldom used except in poetry: 
ordinary language the plural form (you bring, you love) takes its] š 
e third person singular present has s, or es, and the old form É 


which is now confined lo poetry. These endings belong only 64 


Conyucations, 

[ g of the moods, tenses, and other Py 

of a verb is called its Cox JUGATION. x 

Conjugation Means yoking, or joining together. l. 
145. Verbs are divided into Strong and Weak wt) 


ae to the Way in which they form.the past ind 


146. A Stron D i à ail 
the vowel of the 8 verb forms the past tense by chan 


CC-0. Jangamwabl Rat GSReionNNutitig by arabo E 


, 


144. The givin 
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sent to make it past. Thus, in write, wrote, the vowel is 
changed, but nothing is added. Strong verbs are some- 
times said to belong to the OX conjugation. 


147. A Weak verb forms the past by adding Z, ed or 
/ to.the present. Thus, Jove, loved; spend, spent. Weak 
verbs are sometimes said to belong to the New, or Modern, 
conjugation. 

Some weak verbs scem to belong to the strong conjugation, because 
they change the vowel, as, teach, taught, seek, sought, say, said ; but 
they are weak because they add d or t for the past tense, There are 
also weak verbs which change the vowcl, and make no addition; as, 

^4 met; feed, fed. Such verbs in Old English had terminations 
| which have been lost. 

Weak verbs are sometimes divided into Irregular Weak verbs, like 
beseech, besought, and Regular Weak verbs, like, Zve, loved. 

Verbs which form the past tense by adding d, ed or t are sometimes 
called Regular verbs, Those which do not thus form the past tense are 
said to be Irregular. Though not strictly correct, the distinction is 


E more easily understood than that between strong and weak 
verbs. 


1 148. Some verbs have both forms. Thus, shear, shore, 
: thorn, has also sheared, sheared. 


n List or STRONG VERBS. 


149 Formerly the past participle of these verbs was 
| always formed by adding - n, en, or ne; in some this 
| termination has been lost. Verbs to which r is prefixed 


nave also weak forms. The past participles which are 
“tinguished by an asterisk (*) are now never used in the 
formation of tenses, ‘and are verbal adjectives only. The past 


«555 Printed in italics are old forms now seldom used, 
Save in Poetry, . : 
Past, Past Part. Present. Pasi, Past Part. 

abode abode bore, i 

5 Bear , bora 
a ; 3 
De Jangegiedi T era eGangotri 


só 


Present. Past. 
Bear ess 
one 
nar’ beat 
Become became 
Beget reese 
Begin began 
Behold beheld 
Bid {ae 
Bind bound 
Bite bit 
Blow Ld 
roke, 
Break { Rene 
Chide chid 
Choose chose 
clove, 
Cleave ph 
clave 
Cling — clung 
Come came 
rDig dug 
did 
Draw drew 
Drink drank 
S ECT drove 
Drive { D 
Eat ate 
on fell 
“ight — fought 
Find — found 
Fling flung 
m "b f UM 
Orbear for 
Forbid forbade 
Forget s 
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Past Part. 


x } borne 


{ beheld 


(beholden) + 
bidden, 

bid 
bounden® 
bound 
bitten, bit 
blown 
broken 


{ chidden, 
chi 


Í 


driven 
eaten 
fallen 
fought 
found 
flung 
flown 
forborne 
forbidden 


Present. Past. — Past Pan, 
Go went gone 
Grind ground ground 
Grow en Town ' | 
rHang ung hung i 
. Hide _ hid b 
Hold held held 
Know knew known | 
Lie lay lain 
Ride rode ridden 
Ring rang rung 
Rise rosc riscn 
Run ran run 
Sce saw scen 
zSeethe - sod sodden 
Shake shook shaken 
rShave shaved shaven 
rShear Í sheared shorn 
re 
Shine shone shone 
Shoot shot shot 
rShow showed 
Sbrink shrank E 
Sing sang su 
Sink sank — { nka 
Sit sat sat 
Sly — slew pl. 
= . sli 
Slin slung slung 
Slin slunk slunk 
rSow sowed sown 
Smite smote smittet 
spoke 1 
Speak [oe } 0 | 
: un 1 
m Ima J 
Spit *spat spat, 
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l5 Present. Past. Past Part. Present. Past. Past Part. 
Stink stank stunk Tear tore torn 

Suide strode pom rThrive —throve thriven 
Seiko. struck struck, Throw threw thrown 
! stricken Tread trod trodden, 
‘; String strung strung trod 
Suive strove striven Wake rwoke waked 
š swore z Wear wore wom 
Swear sware } Swora Weave wove woven 
rSwell swelled ^ swollen Win won won 
Swim swam swum ` Wiud wound wound 
Swing swung swung Wring wrung wrung 
Take took taken Write wrote written 


List or WEAK VERBS. 


150. The following verbs belong to the Weak Con- 
jugation, in addition to the large class which form their 
past tense and past participle by adding -d or -ed. 


Crass I. 
Present. Past. Past Part. Present. Past. . Past Part. 
pec Beet bereft rllew eed hewn 
š esouglit — besought Kee ept kept 
Bleed bled x bled g Knel knelt knelt 
Blend blended blent Lay lid laid 
Breed bred pe Pred Lead led led 
: rought brought 7Lea leapt cap 
rBuild built” built ` erate leant learnt 
. rBum burnt burnt Leave left left f 
bought — bought Lend lent lent : 
Catch caught caucht rLight — li . lit : 
Bact clad clad Lod deed Jaden 
crept crept Lose ost los 
rCrow 2S EET ó * Make made made 
7Curse curst curst Mean meant meant 
durst dared | Meet met met 
Dre dealt dealt rMclt — melted . molten 
Dwar  reamt dreamt rMow mowed mown 
wel dwelt dwelt rProve _ proved proven 
ed Rend rent rent 
felt felt rRive rived riven 
fled ed zSaw sawed sawn 
gilt gilt Say said sai 
girt girt Seck . sought sought 


graven Sell 


fraved sol sold 
Sar Jang di Mat citron. BRMizod bysé@langotr 
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Present. Past. Past Part. Present. Last. Past Pan, 


l rSpill spilt spilt 

Sh an res fate? strewed strewn 

rShow showed shown Sweep swept sw i 
SI slept . Slept zSwell swelled swollen i 
rSmel smelt smelt Teach taught — taught | 
rSow -sowed sown Tell told told 
Speed sped sped Think thought thought | 
rSpel spelt spelt Wee wept wept | 
Spend spent spent Work wrought wrought | 


Crass II. 
Verbs which have the three parts alike. 


Present. Past. Past Part. Present. Past. Past Pan. 
Bet bet bet Rid rid 


rid 
Burst burst ` burst Set set set 
Cast — cost cast Shed shed shed 
Cost cost cost Shred shred shred 
Cut cut ` cut Shut shut - shut 
HE x: us zen slit E 
urt urt urt . pit spit spit 
Knit knit knit Split — split split 
Let let’ let Spread spread read 
Put put put Thrust thrust 1rust 
rQuit - quit quit rWed — wed wed 
Read — read read 


CONJUGATION WITHOUT AUXILIARIES. ` 


151. The following is the infle 
to love, without the h 
Present Tense. 


ction of the weak ™ 
elp of other verbs :— 
Past Tense, Perfect Participle 
Loved! Loved 
INDICATIVE Moon, 
à Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 
I. Ilove I. Welove 
Thou lovest 2. You love 
He loves 3. They love 


@ 


D E 
I. Iloved ast Tense, 


I. We loved 
2. Thou lovedst 
3- He loved 7. You loyed 


~- 3: They loved 
CC-0. Jangamwadt®ratlt Cchexttiforna ; fi 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


2. Love (thou) 


2. Love (ye, or you) 


um 
ti 


Imperfect, Loving 


Imperfect, Writing. 
he above are, strictly speaking, the only conjugations 


“n and other languages are forme 

by the aid of other verbs. 

ss English verb has thus only a small number of inflections. Write 

forms ; write, writest, writs, writing, written, wrote, wrotest, 

Verbs have only six forms: Jove, lovest, loves, loved, lovedst, 
CC-0. Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
To love 


GERUNDS, 


Loving 


PARTICIPLES. 


PARTICIPLES. 


To love 


Perfect, Loved 
152. The strong verb to write is thus inflected :— 


Present Tense. Past Tense. Perfect Participle, 
Write Wrote Written 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. ` Plural. 
I. Iwrite I. We write 
3. Thou writest 2. You write 
3. He writes 3. They write 
Past Tense. 
I. Iwrote I. We wrote 
3. Thou wrotest 2. You wrote 
3. He wrote 3. They wrote 
x IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
2. Write (thou) 2. Write (ye, or you) 
INFINITIVE Moop. 
To write. 
i GERUNDS. 
Writing To, write 


Perfect, Written. 


. the English verb, the other moods and tenses, which in 
d by inflection, being 


EXERCISE XXI. 
Conjugate the verbs serve, call, grieve, learn, smite, s 


walk, fight and give, without the aid of other verbs. | 
Give the Mood, Tense, Person, and Number j: 


4 


_ verbs in the following sentences :— | 
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AUXILIARY VeErns. 


153. Only the Present and Past tenses are expr, 
by inflections of the verb itself. Additional tense! 
formed by the help of other verbs, called Auxiliar 
viz.: be, have, shall, and will, 

Auxillary means helping, S ; 
M RM Ping. Such verbs are frequently used, z 

Do, May, and Can would be ranked as auxiliaries, i i 

My a aries, if the £r 
and Potential moods were admitted into the conjugation of the wè 

Some of the auxiliaries are also used as principal verbs. 


154. The verb be has two distinct uses :— 
K 1) As an intransitive verb either of complete or in 
plete predication ; as, “He that cometh to God 4 


believe that He 55, and that He s a rewarder of them 


EM a Him.” The dad sma 
mpiete; the second i is inco 4 has SY 
complem mpl has *Y 
plement all the Words that follow it a } 


2) As an auxilia verb oic]. 
formed by joining the ba `. The Passive V 4 


: be” throughout ; as, he zy loved, /o be loved, being I 


imi f the acti ice is formi o 
similarly joinin cüve voice is i 
was jin: eee the present participle; as, I am l0 
CC-0. Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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Conjugation of be. 


1 Present Tense. fast Tense. Past Participle. 
ds Am Was Decn 
| INDICATIVE Moon. 
r J: Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 
I. Person I am I. Jerson We are 
2, » Thou art 23 » You are 
3 ‘He, she or it, is 3. » They are > 
Past Tense. 
I was I. We were 
2. Thou wast 2. You were 
3. He was 3. They were 
SunjuNcrIvE Moon. X 
Present Tense. 
I. IfI be I. If we be 
2. If thou be 2. If you be 
3 Ifhe be 3. If they be 
Past Tense. 
I. Ifl. were I. If we were 
2. lf thou wert 2. If you were 
3. Ifhe were 3. If they were 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 
Be (thou) 2. Be (ye, or you) 


` 


INFINITIVE Moop. 
` Tobe 


GERUNDS. 
Being. To be 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present, Being Past, Becn 


. 755: The verb have has also two uses :— 
| EM As a transitive verb in the sense of hold, possess; as, 
ave a book 
EU) As an auxiliary, Followed by the perfect participle 
j1 9Ë another verb, have forms the present perfect and past 
p 1 eet tenge; .BholrbquaiwrittonçsIIL kad wrátfeBa by eGangotri 
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Present Tense. 


` 
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Conjugation of have. 


Past Tense, Perfect Pur: 
Have Had Had | 
Singular, PRESENT TENSE. Plural. ; 
I. I ` have I. We have 
2. Thou hast 2. You have 
2. He has 3. They have 
PAST TENSE. 
I. I had I, We had 
2. Thou hadst 2. You had 
3. He had 3. They had i 
IMPERATIVES, i 
Have (thou) Have (ye, or you) 
INFINITIVE, [ 
To have l 
PARTICIPLES, | 
aving Had d 


tenses of the indicative 
finitives to form the futu 


: PRESENT TENSE, __ 
Singular. Plural, 
š: I shal I; We shall 
- Thou shalt 2. Ye, or you shall | 
3: He shall 3. They ` shall I 
PAST TENSE, E! 
I I should I ould Í i 
. W show | 
2. Thou shouldst 2, Ye or you shoud $ I, 
5: He should 3. They should | Yo 
Conjugation of will, 
: PRESENT TENSE, 
1 vill I. We vill 
Sus ou wilt 2. Ye, or you will 
3 € will 3 They wil. | 5 
L I would PAST TENSE, uld i i Y 5 
2. Thou wouldst ive be M ff th 


; 2. 
E daria d Math Collection: Digtiz 


Ye, or Dos woul 


angesald | P 


Í 
A 
$ 


PRY, e 


a 
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157. Shall primarily means obligation, what one ought’ 
tu do; will means zsh, what a person is willing to do. 
ad | But the force of these two auxiliaries varies with the person 
of the verb. The following notes should be carefully 
studied :— 

(1) Shall retains its primary meaning in the Second and third 

. persons singular and plural; as, Thou shalt not kill; he shail surely 
die, Besides commanding and threatening, it also promises ; as, He 
shall be blessed. : 

(2) Shall is only an auxiliary of the future in the first person, and in 
interrogative sentences in the second person ; as, Shall you go? It is 
an independent verb in the second and third persons, 

(3) Shall, in the first person singular and plural, denotes simple 
futurity. It simply states that something will happen; as, I shalt go 
home. Tt does not denote any wis% on the part of the speaker. On 
the other hand, will in the first person implies that the action is 
dependent upon the will of the speaker. I UJ go home, denotes that 

ii itis my own wish to go. 

zd Q) Will in the second and third persons usually means simple 

ili futurity, without any reference to the wish of the agent. He will be 
. Punished, simply states what will happen. 


EXERCISE XXII. 


Give the Mood, Tense, Person aud Number of the 
1 Wris in the Sollowin; tes 

il fou do it? Shall 1 send it? Thou shalt not kill. ‘The dogs 
I jar * He should not have done it. The cat will catch the mouse. 
Y all go to London, I will go to London. He will suffer for it. 
le ould not hurt him. ‘They would not take the money. Be kind. 
Y ale tired, but you had done nothing to tire you. Having nothing 
l ‘You git Thave never been afraid of thieves. Ir you were as wise as 
p. T We would listen to you. She should have thought about it. 
Name the Principal Verbs and Auxiliaries in the 


// = 
Ring Sentences :— 


a shall Sail to-morrow. He has lost his book. You should not do 
me Het horse. We were Staying with him. Will you come 


° You eau sat ppa Shell kama; Bip £a My auge 
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158. The following is the complete conjugation of 


regular verb to love, with auxiliaries. 


l 
Dm 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


ives! Zud., Love Past. Loved Past Part, Lj 


UNE - INDICATIVE MOOD. I 
PRESENT Indefinite. 1 
Singular. Plural. | 
t. I love 1. We love 
2. Thou lovest - 2. You love i 
3. He loves, or loveth 3. They love 
PRESENT Jinperfect or Continuous. 
t. Iam loving I. We are loving 
2. Thou art loving 2. You are loving . 
3. Heis loving. 3. They are loving 
PRESENT Perfect, 
1 I have loved I. We have loved | 
2. Thou hast loved 2. You have loved 
3. Hehas, or hath loved. 3. They have loved 
. PRESENT Perfect Continuous. 
1. I have been loving I. We have been loving 
2. Thou hast been loving 2. You have been loving 
3- Me has been‘ loving 3. They have been loving 
PAST Indefinite, 
IL I loved I. We loved 
2. Thou lovedst 2. Yon loved 
3. He loved 3. They loved 


CC 


3. Me had loved 


1. 
. H 7 m i 
E Jangan HBA Election. 3igitiFhdyohas-beuolovin£ 


PAST Jmperfect or Continuous. 
LI was loving I. We were loving 
2. Thou wast loving 2. You were loving 
3. He was loving 3. They were loving 

PAST Perfect, ` 

I. I had loved I. We had loved 
2. Thou hadst loved 2. You had loved 
2. They had loved 
PAST Perfect Continuous, 


loving I. We had been loving 
Thou hadst been loving 2. You had been loving 


I had been 
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FUTURE Zndefínite. 


1 I shall love 1. We shall love 
2, Thou wilt love 2. You will love 
3 He will love 3. They will love 
FUTURE duper fect or Continuous, 
1. I shall be loving t. We shall be loving 
2. Thou wilt be loving 2. You will be loving 
3$. He will be loving 3. They will be loving 
FUTURE Perfect, 
wo. shall have loved I. We shall have loved 
2. Thou wilt have loved 2. You will have loved 
3. He will have loved 3. They will have loved 


FUTURE Perfect Continuous. 


I shall have been loving í. We shall have been loving 
Thou wilt have been loving 2. You will have been loving 
He will have been loving 3. They will have been loving 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT Znudefmue, 


Singular. Plural, 
I IfI love t. Ifwe love 
2. If thou love 2. Ifyou love 
3. Ifhe love 3. Ifthcy love 
PRESENT /mperfect or Continuous. 
I HI — beloving I. Ifwe be loving 
2. If thou be loving 2. Ifyou be loving 
3: Ifhe be loving 3. If they be loving 
This is the old form of the Subjunctive. If I am loving is now 
Bencrally used, ç 
PRESENT Perfect. 
I HI have loved t. Ifwe have loved 
2. If thou have loved 2. Ifyou have loved 
3: Ifhe have loved 3. If they have loved 
PRESENT Perfect Continuous. 

L HI — have been loving 1. Ifwe have been loving 
+ Ifthouhavebeenloving . 2. If you have been loving 

Ifhe have been loving 3. If they have been loving 

> PAST /ndefinite. 

* HI loved + uf we loved 

If thou lovedst you loved 
L If lec. doviahgamwadi Math Colfectin haya by eGangotri 
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PAST Jmperfect or Continuous. 


1. Ifl were loving 1. Ifwe were loving 
2, If thou wert loving 2. Ifyou were loving 
3. Ifhe were loving 3. Ifthey were loving — | 
; PAST Perfect, 
1. IfI had loved 1. Ifwe had loved 
2. If thou hadst loved 2. Ifyou had loved 
3. Ifhe had loved 3. If they had loved 
PAST Perfect Continuous. EU 
1. Ifl had been loving 1. If we had been loving | 
2. lfthouhadstbeenloving . 2, Ifyou had been loving | , 
I 


3. lfhe had becn loving 3. Ifthey had been lovin 
FUTURE Indefinite, 


1. IfI should. love I. Ifwe should love : 
1. If thou wouldst love 2. Ifyou would love | 
3. Ifhe would love 3. lfthey would love 
: FUTURE Zmferfect or Continuous. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Ifl should -be loving 1. If we should be lovin 


2. Ifthou wouldst be loving 2. If you would be lovi 

3. Ifhe would be loving 3. If they would be lovin; 
FUTURE Perfect. 

I II should have loved 1. lfwe should havel 

2. Ifthou wouldst have loved 2. Ifyou would have 


3- lfhe would have loved 3. If they would have lor 
FUTURE Perfect Continuous. Ë 
LII should ha Z 


ve been loving 1. If we se been! 
2. If thou wouldst ha è we should hav 


ve been loving 2. If you would have ben! 
3. lfhe would have been loving 3. If they would have beet") 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


a 


2. Love (ye, o you) 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
dudefinite, To love Perfect, To have loved 
Imperfect or Continuous, To be loving 
Perfect Continuous, To have been loving 


GERUNDS. 
Loving 


2. Love (thou) 


Nom. and Obj., Dative, To love 
3 


PARTICIPLES, ; 
"£ resent, Loving P 7] $us E cd A 
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5 EXERCISE XXIII. 


Give the Mood, Tense, Person, and Number of the 
verbs in the following :— 


I have been walking. You commanded. We shall leave. I am 
| going. He has departed. If I write, I shall have sent. Love your 

enemies. You had returned. If I have examined. Having defeated. 
You had been sleeping. He ought to love him. Look before you leap, 
lam making the box. John has been speaking. They will have 
arrived, I shall go next week. You may doit. He can remain. I see 
aboy riding. He likes reading. Lying is base. If he come, I will go 
with him. Let him that stole, steal no more. If he shou!i come before 
night [ will let you know. Had they invited me I should have gone. 
To have scen him again would have been a great pleasure to me. To be 


wasting your time when there is so much for you to do is foolish. Ruy 
the truth and sell it not. 


Conjugate fully the Sollowing verbs :—Write, bring, steal, 
keep, make. 


43 dà dd 


PASSIVE VoICE. 


,159. The Passive Voice is formed by adding the Past 


tarticiple of a /ransitive verb after the verb /o Je in all the 
jj moods and tenses, thus :— š 


Conjugation of to be loved. 
"Pres. Ind., un loved ` Past, Was loved 
` Perfect Part, Been loved 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT Zndefinite. 


Singular. Plural. 
: am loved I. We are loved 
* Thou art loved 2. You are loved 
He is loved 3. They are loved 
m. PRESENT. /inperfect or Continuous. 
HI a being loved 1, We are being loved 
* Thou art being loved 2. You are being loved. 
3 He is being loved 3. They arc being loved 
sp PRESENT Perfect. 
I have been loved I. We have been loved — 


jee Ho eha heandavedidi Math Calledfan. Rigiibecnbboagangotr 
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PAST Indefinite 
i 


1. I was loved I. We were loved 

.2. Thou wast loved 2, You were loved P 
3. He was loved 3. They were loved i 
past Imperfect or Continuous. 1 

K I aa was being loved I. We were being loved 

2. Thou wast being loved 2. You were being loved 
3. He was being loved 3. They were being loved | 

PAST Perfect: 

I. I had beenloved I. We had been loved | 
2. Thou hadst been loved 2. You had been loved | 
3. He had beenloved 3. They had been loved | 
FUTURE Zndefinite, i 
I. I shall beloved 1. We shall belovel | 
2. Thou wilt be loved 2. You will be loved | 
3. He will be loved 3. They will be loved | 


FUTURE Perfect.\ | 
1 I shall have been loved 1. We shall have bez 
2. Thou wilt have beenloved — 2. You will have.bet! 
3. He wil havebeenloved 3. They will have bea) 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT Jndefinite, 
I Ifl beloved I. Ifwe beloved 
2. Ifthou be loved 2. Ifyou be loved 
3. Ifhe beloved 3. Ifthey be loved I 
PRESENT Perfect, t 
I. IfI have been loved I. Ifwe have been lov 
2. If thou have been ] ot $ 
3, Thal tave bets loved Sem have Dee 
ve loved 3. Ifthey have been 
PAST Indefinite. 
I. Ifwe were loved 
2. Ifyou were lo 
E 3. If they were lov 
AST Jnperfect or Continuous. 
" is a Were being loved I. Ifwe were being” | 
HE. SEA u wert being loved 2. Ifyou were being ^ 
` were being loved ° 3. If they were being A 


coa REET escenas ua 


are wasting t or Continuous, and the Future Perfect =: 


1. IfI — wereloved 
2. Ifthou wert loved 
3. Ifhe  wereloved 


* 
x` 
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Past Perfect. 


1, HI had been loved I. Ifwe had been loved 
2. Ifthou hadst been loved 2. Ifyou had been loved 
3. Ifhe had been loved 3. If they had been loved 
i FUTURE Zndefinite. 
| t HI should be loved I. Ifwe should be loved 
2. Ifthou wouldst be loved 2. Ifyou would beloved 
3. Ifhe would be loved 3. Ifthey would be loved 


FUTURE Perfect. 
! t, Ifl should have been loved 2. If we should have been loved 
| 2. If thou wouldst have been loved 2. If you would have been loved 


| 3 Ifhe would have been loved 3. If they would have been loved 
i IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
2. Be (thou) loved 2. Be (ye or you) loved 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Indefinite, To be loved Perfect, To have been loved 
GERUNDS. 
Nom. and Obj., Being loved Dative, To be loved 
d PARTICIPLES. . 


Imperfect or Continuous, Being loved Perfect, Been loved 
Compound Perfect, Having been loved 


THE INFLECTIONS OF THE TENSES. 


160. Verbs ending in ss, sh, ch, X, or o, form the 
third person singular of the present indicative by adding 
eS; as (dress) he dresses; (march) he marches; (go) he 
gs, &c. 


ROA 


(161. Verbs ending in y change y into i, before the ter- 
“Ninations est, es, eth, or ed, but not before ing; as, (try). 
friest, tries, tried, trying ; but y with a vowel before it is not 
Changed into i; as, (pray) prayest, prays or prayelh, prayed 
‘Praying, &c. 


! Eo 162. Verbs accented on the last syllable, and verbs of 


4| "^e syllable endin in a single consonant after a single 
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vowel, double the final consonant before the terminai 
eth, est, ed, ing; &c., but never before s; as (cut), di 
cultest, culling, culs; (forget), /orgeltest, Jorgetting, Ñ 
(repeat), repeatest, repeating, &c. 


EXERCISE XXIV. 


Conjugate she following Verbs in the Passive Wi 
Slay, forgive, shake, reward. 


Gite the Voice, Mood, Tense, Person, and Nunt: 
of the verbs in the Sollowing sentences :— 


Having hated. We should loc: 
men. Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 


my advice, We must learn 


Honesty is the best policy, Nocha 
yet reached the North Pole, Had anything occurred he would 5j 
written, : 


Put the following sentences first into Past, and siya 
info Future senses -— 
: The sun sink 
the change of the monsoon, it thund 
eneral has taken his departure, ae 
or me to do it, 


approved by G 


Catch, rind, h "nh š i 
attend, difer, apply, ¢ patter, injure, crave, pass, err, hunt, U$ y 


copy, betray, 
Make tvo Sentences, each containing a verb in the ph 
perfect Continuous 


lense, indicative mood, active voice. 
Make two Sentences 


» ach containing a verb in the 

imperfect tense, indicative mood, active voice. ; 

_ Make two sentences, cach containing a verb in gi 

imperfect tense, indicative mood, passive voice. 
Make two 


Senlences, each containing a verb in the 
imperfect tense, subjunctive mood 
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OTHER AUXILIARY OR DEFECTIVE VERBS. 
163. Some verbs in frequent use are thus conjugated :— 


To Do. 

Present Tense. Past Tens», Perfect Farticiple. 
Do À Did Done 
PRESENT TENSE, 

Singular., Plural. 
I. Ido I. We do 
2. Thou doest or doth 2. You do 
3. He does, docth or doth 3. They do 
PAST TENSE. 
It. I did I. We did 
2. Thou didst 2. You did 
3. lle did 3. They did 
IMPERATIVE—Do INFINITIVE—To do 
PARTICIPLES. 
Present—Doing Perfect —Done 


Go has went in thc past tense, and gone in the 
participle, 


| 164. The following verbs are more or less defective, or 
Wanting in some parts ;— 


May. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
: may š I. We may 
?. Thou mayest 2. You may 
He my 3. ` They may 
IH ' PAST TENSE. : 
| o LI might 1. We might 
_ 2 Thou mizghtest 2. You might 
= * He might 3. They might 
Can. 
2 PRESENT TENSE. 
(OP I “can I. We can 
Ë 2, Thou canst 2. You can 
T 3 He can 3. They can 
; PAST TENSE. 
7 could I. We could 


d I 
| * Thou couldst ‘ 2. You could ; 
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165. May means /o be allowed, to be possible; chana; 

. I may go; he may come. Placed before its subje 
expresses a wish; as Jay you prosper! Can expe 
power; as, I can do it. It is also used to expres: 
mission; as, You can go if you like. Here “m=: 
May and can were formerly used to form what wasc; 
the Potential Mood. ' 


166. Must expresses necessi/y, duly, or certainty of? 
ence; as, I musi be off; You mus! be wrong; The: 
must be dry by this time. J/us/ does not change fort 
number, or person. It is used only in the Indicative. 


167. Ought is the past tense of the verb owe, b- 
It is used as a present to express du/j, and is 4 
followed by an infinitive; as, I ough! to go; You 
have done it. When past time is expressed, ought is} 
to a perfect infinitive; as, I ought to have done it. 


168. Quoth means said. It is used only in te 

and third persons in the past tense, and p 

subject; as, guoth he. It is now very rarely used. 
Worth, in Woe surth the day, is from worthen to bec? 


means woe ¿e to the day, The noun following is in the 
objective. 


In the sense of fo have courage, Wi 
h dave and dares in the third perso! 
present, and dared or durst in the past in all persons: 
followed by a negative dare only is used ; as, Hc 
ae E In the. sense of challenge dares only is u ' | 
urd person, sing. Present, and dared in the pasti®) 
dares you to do it; I dared him to meet me. | 


170. Need is a regular verb, signifyi m 
ty ah , Signifying 7: 
dare it is used without the final : a the thi 


Present indicative when followed by a negative; 2 
need not go; He needs a rest. Needs has bei 
CARY Sshqmeaniti gig aegon Disitzed By eGandotine, | 


as. ] must zie 
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D Various FORMS or VERBS. 

bje: 171. The Emphatic form is used to give more force, 
“El as a person raises his voice in speaking. It consists in 
placing the infinitive of the verb after do or did; thus:— 


INDICATIVE Moop. 
Present Emphatic. 


1. Ido love I. We do love 
2. Thou dost love 2. You do love 
3. He does or doth love. 3. They do love 
Past Emphatic. 
1. Idid love I. We did love 
2. Thou didst love 2. You did love 
3. Hedid love 3. They did love 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
2. Do thou love 2. Do ye, or you love 


The emphatic form is confined to the tenses without auxiliary verbs. 


172. The Interrogative form is used in asking ques- 
tions. It consists in placing the nominative between the 
auxiliary and the verb ; thus, Shall 7 go? 

If there is no auxiliary, do or did is usually placed before 
the nominative; thus, Do I write well? Did you hear? 


An interrogative sentence may also be formed by placing the verb 
before its subject; as, Lovest thou me? Said he not so? This old 


orm is now seldom used, except in poetry, and with the verb £o be ; as,, 
ds he here ? 


_A polite request may be made in the interrogative form ;- as, ‘ Will 
you have the goodness to do so and so?” 


173. The Negative form is used in denying. It 
requires no/, or some other negative. 
i If there is an auxiliary, nol is inserted after it; as, We 

will 20 get it. If there is no auxiliary, do is usually put 
- Selore xof ; as, I do nof wish to go. Nol is sometimes simply 
d- Placed after the verb; as, He spoke z#of a word. Xot is 
I Placed before the infinitive ; as, I told him xof to come. 
1.0, ls mof emphatic when ‘used in interrogative and 
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EXERCISE XXV. 


Parse //e nouns and pronouns, and give the my; 
and tense of the verbs, in the Sollowing sentences — 


i i your knife ? 
I must not doit. Can you lend me your 
told me that I might go. i n 

eee Yon der CUT I could give the money if I ves 
you tell him to come ?: You e gel aT kk i Ç e: P 
as she can. May h 5 
S n? “Ought I not to let him know? You must be 3 

or ie will have to 
f 


wait. How can 1 bep you? 
you are so careless no help will be o 


leading his troops, i by taking a shorter road. š 
' using bls Petaia he gai is Ë suffered for it afternz:/ o 


EXERCISE XXVI. 
Put the followin 


& sentences into the emphatic form: 

I like him. He told them. Askhim, I detest tobacco, Bid! 

£0 away, The two boys fought. Come with me. The sun si) 

Their horse bolted. The Cock crows early. | 
Put the 


Sollowing sentences into the interrogative fom 
„I shall So. Heis there, >”; 


*Ve have some oran es. Your father f} 
him. You like music, She has finished the book, He has rece : 
kier They did not understand the question. There is a tiger td 
Jungle. He that sows ini uity sh ity. heart 
a cheerful countenance, itat Pun. A zr 


Jollaving sentences 


into the negative form :— | 
He will come. You are fortung 
wel. Is he afraid > Tp fortunate. 


^ 
; ho my exercise, We found ue 
all. The tide cont by the enemy. A wise man keeps silent. 


MUG errors — . By: 
Was fought? TA What they are doing ? When the battle of ke in : 
Yesterday 2 - kd my father > Ww Ey you tell les ? Hork d 
aig enter does his work? The téacher has come or not? why E 
me? How then you come here > igitized by eGangotri 
i Math Olfte don. Digitized by 
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Causative V ERRS, Etc, 


174. Causative Verbs are those wl 
or make. Only a few English verbs have 
,| mse, causal, raise ; fall, Sill; sit, set; 
| &c.; The tree falls; He Filled the tree. 

t Some verbs take a causal sense without any change of 
form; as, Water boils; le bois the water; Charles zzz; 
zl The doctor ran a needle into the boil. 
| Intransitive verbs become transitive when used in a 
causal sense. 
-The causal sense may also be expressed by other words ; 
i; as, I made him do it. 
The name Factative! is g 
zi! object only, but require some word or phrase to be added to the verb 
lo make its sense complete; as, The soldiers made him emperor. The 
Word emperor is added to complete the sense of the verb, and is called 
tts Complement. The Complement may be a noun, an adjective, a 
Participle, a phrase, &c, ; as, He set him free; They forced him to go. 

175. Some intransitive verbs take objects after them of 

& similar meaning; as, He fought a good fight. Such 


Objects are said to be Cognate, because they are from 
the Same root as the verb. 


Impersonal Verbs are used in the third person 

i as, it rains, it thunders, how dark it grows. In 

nks, if is omitted and the pronoun in the objective is 
re the verb. The meaning is, // appears fo me. 


ch mean to cause 
a causal form ; as, 
See, shew ; Lie, lay ; 


PARSING oF VERBS. 


The following is the order to be observed :—(1) Conjuga- 

weak); (2) Kind (transitive, intransitive); (3) 
food; (s) Tense; (6) Person; (7) Number; (8) 
lo other <vords in the sentence. If the verb is 
te its Complement should be named. 
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iven to some transitive verbs which take one a 


` 
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EXAMPLES, 
“ The stone you threw smashed the window.” 
Threw: verb, strong, transitive, active, indicative, past, 2nd pes 
. Singular, agreeing with its subject you, and governing the relative z 
(understood), a" j 
Smashed : verb, weak, transitive, active, indicative, past, 3rd, pay 
singular, agreeing with its subject stone, and governing window. 
* To be diligent is wise.” 3 | 
To be: verb, intransitive, incomplete (complement diligent) fori 
- with its complement, an infinitive noun-phrase. _ 
Zs: verb, intransitive, incomplete (complement wise) indice 
present, third person, singular, agreeing with its subject zo be dili; | 


€ 


EXERCISE XXVII. 


Parse zhe verbs in the Sollowing sentences :— 
The gardener will fell the wee. Docs it thunder? Tell him tor” 
horse up and down. Ile sighed a 


sigh and Prayed a prayer, I ths 
cd fire and brimstone. 


ren fly kites, You are fighting a sl 
'arliament is stil] sitting. The flo 


uter them. He might have passed if he had studied hard. Yar 
take the horse and have a ri boy to come to-morrow : 
should h His father built him a! 
To err is human; to forgive, Divine 
“Defer not till to-morrow to be wise ; 
O-molrow's sun on thee may never rise.” 
* How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use, 
As though to breathe were life.” 
* The cock is crowing, the stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, the lake doth glitter, 
1e green fields sleep in the sun.” 
“It caseth some, though none it ever cured 
To think their sorrows others hans endured.” 
“Be noble! And the 


In other men, s] 3 
Will rise in m seeping, but never dead, 


1 u sce it gleam in many eyes, 
And d pure life around thy path be shed. 
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THE ADVERB. 


| 177. An ADVERB is a word which modifies the meaning 
of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as Walk 
quickly ; it is oo large ; he studies very diligently, 

The adverb is to the verb what the adjective is to the Noun. 

Adverbs sometimes qualify sentences or phrases; as, Unfortunately, 
he was not at home. The child was nearly under the wheels of the 
carriage. 

Adverbs are sometimes said to qualify prepositions and conjunctions, 
but this is hardly correct. Whenever an adverb appears to qualify 
| a preposition it really qualifies a prepositional phrase. The only con- 
| junctions which can be truly qualified by adverbs are conjunctive 
adverbs, (sce below) and even then it will invariably be found that the 
whole idea which is modified by the adverb is contained xot in the 
conjunctive adverb alone, but in it plus the sentence which it introduces. 


Adverbs may be divided into three classes—(1) Simple, 
(2) Relative or Conjunctive, and (3) Interrogative. 


178. Simple Adverbs merely qualify the meaning of 
the words to which they are attached; as, Do it well, He 
came quickly, It is nearly black. 

Most adverbs belong to this class. : 


179. Relative or Conjunctive Adverbs both qualify 
Words and connect sentences; as, He did it when all had 
. Come. 

_ When not only qualifies the verb did, but joins the two sentence. A 
pu "nctive adverb should be distinguished from a conjunction. The 

Mer simply connects; it does not qualify, Relative or Conjunctive 
Adverbs are so called because they have the properties both of relative 
` Pronouns and of conjunctions, they refer to an antecedent expressed or 
_ derstood, and they join sentences together. — 

ES The chief Relative or Conjunctive Adverbs are when, 
i po where, whence, why, how, as, and then. 
n1 


Í` 
| 


8o. Interrogative Adverbs are the same as relative 


} °° conjunctiv but z Laine Š did 
Rer E 
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181. Simple Adverbs may be divided into diffe! 
classes, according to their meaning :— 

(1) Adverbs of Quality; as, well, il. Most adver 
belong to this class. 

(z) Adverbs of Time; as, 

Afterwards, again, already, ago, before, by-and-by, daily, early, œ - 
hereafter, hourly, immediately, lately, never, now, often, once, pres’ 
seldom, since, sometimes, soon, then, to-day, to-morrow, until, v; 
while, whilst, yesterday, &c. 

(3) Adverbs of Place; as, 

Above, afar, aloof, apart, around, aside, asunder, away, badwz, 
before, behind, below, down, downwards, elsewhere, everywhere! 


forth, forward, hence, inward, ofl, onward, out, outwards, side 
upwards, where, within, yonder, &c. 


(4) Adverbs of Degree or Quantity; as, 
Almost, also, altogether, enough, exceedingly, little, much, nz f 
quite, rather, scarcely, sufficiently, too, very, wholly, &c. | 
(s) Numeral Adverbs; as, 
Once, twice, firstly, often, frequently, singly, two by two, &c. 1 
(6) Adverbs of Cause and Effect; as, a 
Accordingly, doubiless, hence, likewise, still, thence, therefore, FE! c, 
fore, wly, &c. ; 


(7) Adverbs of Belief and Disbelief; as, 
Yes, no, surely, perhaps, indeed, &c. 

(8) Adverbs of Comparison; as, 

So, as, than, &c. 


The compounds of Aere, there, where, hither, thither, whither, Ac 
how, thence, and when are all adverbs, 


Comparison OF ADVERBS. 


mee Many eM admit of comparison like adj à 

numerous class ending i d by Pn 
Inore and most before in qub T i 
HOS cudiaglpwaditydters ole ppne Diatized b 


em; as, willingly, more W! 
Soon, sooner, soonest; hard, harder, hardest. 
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79 
A few adverbs are compared irregularly :— 
Positive. Comparative, 


Superlative. 
Ill, badly worse Worst | 
Well better best - 
Much more most 
Little less least 
Far farther farthest 
(Forth) further furthest 
Nigh, near nearer next 
Late later laiest, last 
(Rathe, adj.) rather 


-The manner in which the above are uscd shows whether they are 
adverbs or adjectives, Rathe, carly, is now obsolete. 


ADVERBIAL PHRASES. 


183. Two or more words having the force of an adverb 
form an Adverbial Phrase; as, af last, by aud by, now and 
then, &c. : 
FORMATION OF ADVERBS. 


| 184. Nearly all adverbs come from other words. 
(1) Most adverbs are formed from adjectives by adding 
Ji; as wise, wise/y ; useful, useful. — 


r d is shortened from “ike, Adverbs of this class are mostly adverbs 
9l quality, 


_ Adjectives ending in y not preceded by a vowel, change 
Y Ito i before Zy; as, pretty, pretuly. 

-. Adjectives ending in Æ simply change the e into y; as,” 
i si ngle, singly. i 

TA R) Some adverbs are formed from nouns; as, @/foof (on 
| = ), ashore (on shore) across, aside, betimes, weekly, &c. 
iG me are derived from prepositions; as, upwards, 
“Onwards, within, 

185. Other 
Verbs 
uns 


parts of speech are frequently used as 
; 4&—Nouns 3, 48, fown made; skin deep. Pro- 
s 3 aS, zone the worse. Adjectives; as, prv/ly good. 
""Dositi . A ACTS 
"ot tio dpa trt SUE piepositions 


jective case they are adverbs.- 
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PARSING ADVERBS. 


In parsing an adverb state: (1) its class; (z) its de 
of comparison ; and (3) its relation to other words in: 
sentence. : 


? 


u 


EXERCISE XXVIII. 


much, seldom, near, badly, loud. 
Form Adverbs from the following words :—|o 
hasty, laughing, double, in, like, up, day, simple, wë 
Write sentences in which the following nouns ar 
as adverbs :—Machine, purse, tongue, time, sky, w 
Parse the adverbs in the follaving sentences :— 


Never pe off till to-morrow what should be done to-day. T 
twice before you speak once. Where there is smoke, there 87 
This is pretty good, but not thoroughly good. He is much too =“ 
his movements, You are yet young enough to learn English very; f 
We lived there long ago. He went once more in vain. No RE 
could have acted more nobly, yet he was sadly disappointed 
virtuous are, in general, happy. Always try to read distinclly. 
men have cause, at last, to lament most bitterly their misimpic: 
time. He is none the worse for working hard. Home-made 


Mi EUM most wholesome. Fire-proof safes are not 


THE PREPOSITION. | 

186. A Preposition is a word placed before a med 

TEMERE show the relation in which the persos Í 

y it stands t i A 1 

the table. 5 to something else; as, The d 

The noun or pronoun which follow nian ig sd 

Vid by it, and is in thie Edd LH A 

Sometimes a preposition s hich it P 4 S 
Tis l pedal neti m o word wh 

LEd ásp FAR BS Mal Gl TANG prenoupe Seti 


e of i$ hére. 
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187. Many prepositions refer to Place; as, in, on, at, 
near, above, under, &c. 

Some imply zest in a place; as, af, by, in, on. Others imply motion 
to or from a place; as, down, from, into, up, &c.; and others both 
rest in and motion to ; as, about, above, near, through, under, &c. 


188. Some prepositions express Time; as, Jefore sun- 
set, after ten o'clock. 
Originally most prepositions expressed only a relation in Space, but in 


process of time they came equally to denote a similar relation zz zime. 
Some prepositions refer only to time; as, during, until, since. 


189. Other prepositions denote the Agent, Cause, or 
Purpose; as, dy, with, through. à 


EXERCISE XXIX. 


Name the Prepositions in she following sentences, and 
Point out the words they govern :— 


The river issues from a cave, and flows down the side of the hill, We 
searched for flowers on yonder bank. From virtue to vice, the progress 
A 8 gradual, Hold up the flag. Turn over another leaf. A pitcher 

Wade of silver. He lives in England. Icamebysea. The bird perched 
qna tree beside the river, A battle between five lions and six tigers. 
He sailed round the world. He is above me in the class. He ran 
across the ficlds to the pond. Whom is that for? Being amid the 
-Cowd, I did not sce him. Which book is it under? The tides of the 
litte free, at regular intervals. The length of day and night varies 
“Mein the tropics, I have not spoken for days about business. 


| 190. Prepositions are divided into four classes:—(1! 
Sinple prepositions ; (2) Compound prepositions ; (3) Phras. 
Mepositions; and (4) Participial prepositions. 

AO) The following are Simple Prepositions: af, Jy, 


7, in, of, on, oul, to, up, with, from, through, till, over, 
unde , after. à = 


E Ometimes' two simple prepositions are united, and then 
Bie What has been called a double preposition ; as, 
: ento from Afar Sire Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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(2) Compound "Prepositions are ‘generally forme 
prefixing a ‘preposition to a ‘noun, an adjective, or; 
adverb. ‘On (a-) and ‘by (be-) are ‘the ‘prepositions y. 
frequently this compounded; as, Jefore, behind, kur 
above, within, throughout, aboard, across, áround, dming i 
side, &c. In the ‘phrases, a `yeár, a` day, &c., as in i 
year, a is a modification of oz. 

'(3) Phrase Prepositions are made up of two orr 
‘words which are constantly used together, and jointly: 
dicate a single relationship; as, zs/cad of, on accum; 
togelher with, for the sake of, in compliance with, by maai 
with a view to, &c. 

(4) Participial Prepositions are present or past pz 
ciples used as prepositions; as, concerning, respecting, ng 
ing, touching. Except (excepted), save (saved), and [ 

(passed) may now be regarded as prepositions. 


191. Prepositions are sometimes added ‘to verbs‘) 
whole forming a Prepositional Verh ; as, boast of, agi 
hope for. | 


By the aid of Prepositions, intransitive ves de tra 
The words should not be parsed separately, ur a 
ti 192. Distinction between Adverbs and Pre 
ess Thi same words are uscd sometimes. as adf 
an sometimes as prepositions. They are to bi | 


f 


Ph Ae. 4m 


— 


verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. In “Come om |: 
‘ c if 
“The book is on the table," o is atf" 


But is a preposition when it is equal to eaceply 89^ 


ied I cannot Zug believe it; He was all du/ kill 
aj septs es TA "^^^, are sometimes used as preposition; 
(to) kim ° Preposition fo understood; as, near him € | 
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193. The following isa list of words which are generally 
prepositions :— 
3 A, about, above, across, after, against, along, amid, amidst, among, 
| amongst, around, at, athwart. Before, behind, below, beneath, beside, 
4 besides, between, betwixt, beyond, but, by. Concerning. Down, 
during. Except, excepting. For, from. In, into. Near, nigh. Of, 
off, on, over. Regarding, respecting, round. Save, saving, since. 
-i Through, throughout, tili, to, touching, toward, towards. Under, 
și" underneath, until, up, upon. With, within, without. 


EXERCISE XXX. 


Name the Prepositions in the following sentences, and 
point out the words they govern :— 

I went instead of him. That is the house I spoke about. According 
to the latest accounts, he is somewhat better. There was no one there 
except John. He hath eaten me out of house and home. Not- 
withstanding our entreaties, he would not yield. I must not go on 
account of the weather. I do not know what to say with reference to 
the proposal. We wrote to him on account of our difficulty. There is 
| Nothing to complain of in his manner. With regard to the matter you 
- Spoke about I am in doubt. The nation hopes for the restoration of 
3 sm To object to his action would be of no avail. The enemy was 

. ven back with the help of artillery. We were ready by the time 
| fixed, notwithstanding the many interruptions we had had. 
Make sentences in which down, behind, below, within, are 


| (1) Prepositions, and (2) Adverbs. 


ES 


THE CONJUNCTION. 


_ 194. Conjunctions join sentences and words; as, You 
‘wi & but 7 must slay. Two and two make four: 

.. Relative Pronouns and conjunctive adverbs also join sentences together; 
af "uw the boy who did it; He came when he was well. But who, 
i ^ Joining the sentences, has the force of a relative ; when, besides 
oming the Sentences, has an adverbial meaning. Conjunctions simply 
Sentences or words, š 


Some coniuncti : TEA i 
Some" is e ade shartenosentencebigit^golin emdriovill 


ohn will come and I wil] come.” 
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195. According to the purpose they serve in a senteng 
conjunctions are divided into Co-ordinative and Sub. 
ordinative. 

Sentences are of three kinds :— 

1. Birds fly, containing only one subject and c; 
predicate, is called a Simple sentence. a 

2. Birds fly and fishes swim, is a Compound senten 
It is composed of simple sentences, each independent: 

the other. Such sentences being of the same rank oro 
are called co-ordinate, and the conjunction az which jet! 
them is called a Co-ordinative Conjunction. ; 

3.. In the sentence, Be diligent lest Jou fail, one cas; 
is dependent on the other ; Jou fail is dependent on be dilige! 

This is called a Complex sentence. The depen 

sentence or clause is called subordinate, and the conjundi: 

lest which joins it to the principal sentence is calld: 

Subordinative Conjunction. 


f 


: 196. Co-ordinative Conjunctions are of four kin? 
viz. :— 
(1) Copulative, which simply add one stat — 
orange is buth wholesome and refreshing. c e 
í i ee or Alternative :—« He is either a knave or al 
as sy sative, denoting opposition in meaning :—“ He is p% 


(4) Illative, denoti øi 
and therefare ene consequence or effect :—« He was a good "i 


RER usb are the principal co-ordinative conjunctions : 
however, Tk also, and, besides, but, consequently, further, 56d 
so udi Ja €WIse,. moreover, nevertheless, notwithstanding, no": ™ 
$155 then, thus, therefore, vell, wherefore, yet. | 
197. Subordinative | 
P any n relations in which the dependent € st 
O the princi Sa ing he 

the chief :— Principal sentence, ‘The follow dii 


(1) Simple A ay "E 
(eei d ER CO eat Nera waanda mef 


Conjunctions may indici 


will go because you 
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kt (3) Condition or Supposition :—« He will go if you pay him ` 


" (4) Comparison i— He is as old as I,” “He talks to you more 
than to me." 


(5) Time :—“ He arrived as I was leaving.” 
i The following conjunctions are for the most part subordinative :— 
After, although, as, because, before, are, except, for, if, lest, now, since, 
than, that, though, till, unless, while, wherc. 

Subordinative conjunctions are sometimes used co-ordinatively; as, 
He took the poor men to the hospital, where (= and there) they got 
nedicine. 

198. Correlative Conjunctions.—Some conjunctions 
are used in pairs, and are called Correlatives. Correlatives 
are words which have a like relation to each other in a 
sentence. š 

The following are the most frequently used pairs :— 

either — or: Either JoAn or James may go. 
neither — nor: Neither John nor James may go. 
whether — or: Whether ¿ey go or stay, we will go. 
though — yct: Though Ae fell, yet he was not hurt. 

both — —and: Both John and James may go. 

as — as: His writing is as good as yours. 

His writin g ts not SO good as yours. 
,199. Forms of Conjunctions.—Like adverbs, con- 
Junctions are also Sometimes arranged according to their | 

Orms — 

u Simple conjunctions; as, and, as, but, for, if, &c. . ; 

2 Compound conjunctions; as, owever, likewise, nevertheless, 

M therefore, &c. 

3 Phrase conjunctions; as, as far as, as though, inasmuch as, 
dese that, in d. that, &c. AE i 

200. Distinc 
Tépositions. 
Conjunction ac 
# Thus; 


so — as: 


tion between  Conjunctions and 
—The same word may be a preposition or 
cording to the manner in which it is used. 


‘Ai John came after Yames ; after is a prep. 
| Wh John came after James left; after is a conj. IA 
B am such words are followed by nouns or pronouns in the objective 


ç 
os, 


| onju, 5 27 ePositions ; when they join sentences together they are 
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EXERCISE XXXI. 


Point out the conjunctions zz the following Sentences 
mention the class to which each belongs :— 


You must be silent while the teacher speaks. Except he p 

advance, he will not get it. He must stay till I come. Y 

go if it rains, Robert as well as Chailes must go. In order thy 

may succeed, you must study hard. Your father is not so old as r: 
Want neither the one nor the other, Although he called, the se 
d not come. You can give me either tea or coffee. i 

that I might tell him, John was there as well as his brother, 

nothing, lest you be disappointed, ` 


Distinguish Prepositions from conjunctions a š 
following sentences — 


Bring me a slate and a pencil I 
may go either to-day or to-morrow, He made a short, but en 
Te - Neither n 


: . He is as velas 
e me = orange instead of an app:e. Love not sleep, leu thou c 


THE INTERJECTION. 

201. An INTERJECTION is a word used to express s : 
ji feeling ; as, “Ahk! what shall Ido?” 

. “He interjection is not Properly a « P? as it hs 

; : Part of speech," as it 

grammatical relation. to any other word in the cen “It dos 

ide Min or i any Way modify or increase the meaning "| A 

hich it accompanies, See : jef 

joy, gie, sura panies, It merely indicates the kind of emot“ 


rise, indignation —whi 
rouses in the speaker Ë » &c.— which the thought 


Interjections have been call : = 
ction, ed word-sent vod 
[S PE I5 an interjectio ; as, Bickel | molem E ! VE 
Fa : zs Strange} shocking } 


mi! wonderful! Sc, Many phus] 
In an exclamatory or interjectional sense ; as, Oh m = 
In a4 me! some word is understo?™ 
oh allowing Ís a list of the most common interjections Am 
hush ! Roue ng ma ! fie! ha! hah! hail! hark! be! 1 
. 1 22a! o! (0) I h I tri f 
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THE SAME Word USED ron DIFFERENT PARTS 
or SPEECH. 


| 202. The great majority of words can be only one 

part of speech in whatever construction they are found. 
m| Others are different parts of Speech in different con- 

j nections. It should be remembered that it is the meaning 
% of a word in any sentence and the purpose which it serves 
in the expression of the thought, that makes it onc part of 
speech or another. The following are examples of the 
same word used differently :— . 


| A. Zndef. Art. Give me a book. 

Prep. I goa fishing. Twice a year. 

About. Prep. He walked about the room. - 
Adv. He is walking about. 

Above. Prep. He ranks above us. 
Adv. The above-mentioned book. 

=) After. Adj. He died from the after effects. 
a Prep. He ran after the thief. 

Conj. He ran after the child fell. 


Adj. used as Noun. We lost our all. 
4 aj. of Quantity, He drank aZ the water. 


A Z of Number. — He ate all the mangoes. 
; REN ‘Adz, He is aZ alone. 
"Another. Noun. Take not another's goods. 


i Adj. Give me another guava. 

Any. Adj. of Quantity. Have you any rice ? 

E, Adj. of Number. — Arc there any coolies about ? 

Adz, I cannot go any farther. 

Pronoun. You are mistaken as I thought. 

Conjunction. As the rain has ceased, I shall go. 

Conjunctive Adv. This is not as good as that. As I 

` looked, the vision faded. Do it 

as I told you. You must take it 
as it is. 


iu Address my letters as before. 
Prep He stood Before the door. 
|- Bett Conj Come defore it is too late. 
S Ad). My horse is defer than his. 
‘Adv, You had Setter go. 
Noun (pl), Follow your betters. 
; Adj. Both men were there. 
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But. 


By. 


Down. 


Either. 


Else. 


Enough. 


Even. , 


Half. 


How. 
In. 
Least. 
Little. 


More. 


Most. 
Much. 


? 
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Rel. Pro. No voice dé could well join. 
Adv. He comes ġut once a month, 
Prep. Who was it ó«£ Napoleon? 
Conj. Charles left, df John remained, 
Adz. The train has just gone dy, 
Prep. Thomas was beaten dy James, 
Noun. The ups and dozzzs of life, 
Adj. He took the dozer: train. 
Adv, The sun went doz. 
Prep. They sailed dow the river. 
Adj. Take either book. 
Pro. Either of these will do. 
Conj. Ether John or James told me. 
Adv. I must go somewhere else. | 
Conj. Heis poor, e/sehe would havebougz: 
Noun. Enough has been said. 
Adj. He has money exough. 
. š He is not rich enough. 
Adj. . It stands upon even ground. 
Verb. You must even the surface. 
Adv; He has not even written. 
Conj. Even a king must die. 
Verb, You are excepted from the rule. 
Prep. All came except the King. 
Conj, I shall not go except he comes. 
Adj. He is the frst boy in his class. 
Adv, I first saw him to-day. : 
Ado, e was sent for. š 
Prep. I have not seen him for a long = 
Conj. I must go, for it is late. 
Noun, One half is done. 
- Adj, Go at kalf speed. 
Adv, The man was alf dead. 
Ado, Huw are you to-day ? 
Goel uy him how he did it. 
. me in. 
s The book is # the box. 
Adv. This is the Æast quantity. 4 
Nous ae is in s Miei D 
Bio mise Zittle and do much. 
4g. He is only a ¿e boy. 
Now He reads /itte. rt 
are More has been done than 
‘Ado, Bring more bread. 
po He will come once more. 
d, Te people like him. 
Aus I liked him most. o 
pien: Much has been given to him- 
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Have you much moncy 


Near. 


Needs. 


Next. 


Neither. Adj. 
P, 


Prep. 
Cong 
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He is a xrar relation. 

The ship neared the shore. 
Come zear. 

It is zear the bottom. 

Our needs are known. 

The ground needs rain. 

I must zeeds go. 

I like xetther side. 

Neither of them came. 
Neither you nor he can do it. 

I live in the zext house. 
Whose tum is zext ? 

He sat next me. 

The oes are in a majority. 

I have zo money. 

He is xo better. 

An eternal zow. 

He came just zow. 

Naw, you can do it as well as he. 
The off ox is strong. 

Why do you run of ? 

He fell of his horse. 

Bring your little ones. 

Any one may go. 

I have but oxe book. 

He had an only son. 

I have only four apples left. 
Do as you like; ozy leave me. 
They leave their wealth to others. 
Bring the other book. 

The ins and outs of the matter. 
He is not yet out. 

A past that never was present. 
Remember not past years. 
The rich man is past hope. 
Right is might. 

Take the right hand. ` 

Every wrong will be righted. 
Right noble. 

Our daily round of duty. 

This is a round hole. 

Round the plank. 

The wheel turns round. 

Go ruund the garden. 


TY to save him. 

save onc have left. 

Las he been here since ? 

He has not come since last week. 


I will come since you have asked me. 
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Well. 


What. 


While. 


Why. 


Will. 
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As you sow, so must you reap. 
Some bread, some mangoes, 
Some said yes; others, no, 
Some twenty years ago. 
The szi? of the evening, 
A. still night. 
He could not szi the storm. 
He is sZ at school. 
Still, I am not convinced. 
Than whom none higher sat. 
Richer thax wise. 
I like /ta? man. 
This is the best ‘hat I got. 
He said ¿hat he would not doit. 
He comes now and ZZez. 
If he does so, £/tez you may go. 
You can stay //// next day. 
Stay there ZZ you are called. 
It is zoo hot to drink. 
I, foo, am of the same opinion. 
The zs and downs of life. 
He went by the z train. 
c eagle mounts z. 
The cat ran up a tree. 
He 7d nowi 7. š 
€ has been well paid. 
Let well alone, ns 
What does he say ? 
I do not know what you want. 
What happy children + 
What ! arc you here? 
Stay a little while. 
Don't while away your timc. 
Work while day lasts. I 
He asks the why and the where?" | P 
ty do you leave so early? * 
Iknow why he did it. us 
Where there's a ci there's a ¥4 | < 
I will go to-morrow. 3 
He wills it to be so. 
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SYNTAX. 


203. The third part of Grammar, SYNTAX, treats of the 
way in which words are joined so as to express thought. It 
deals, therefore, with the sentence and its various parts, and 
the relation the words of a sentence bear towards each 
' other. i 
Syntax comes from a Greck word meaning putting in order, or 
arrangement. 

The Rules of Syntax are of three kinds: (1) of Concorp; 
(2) of GOVERNMENT ; (3) of ORDER. 


204. Concord is the agrcement of words in respect of 
number, person, tense, or mood. 

Concord means being of the same heart or mind. 

When two words joined together are of the same number, gender, 
, Person, or tense, they are said to agree with one another. 
€ chief concords in English grammar are those of the verb with 
dis Subject, the Pronoun with the noun it stands for, and the 
relative with its antecedent. 


uw. 


P 205. Government is the power which one word has 

- Wtr the case or mood of another. 

|. , English has so few inflections that the rules of government apply 
Principally to pronouns. The chief kinds of government are thosc- 


| ~ a transitive verb and its object; a preposition and a noun or 
loun, T 


200. Order is the giving to cach word its proper place 
€ sentence, 

Order of words in sentences is cither grammatical or rhetorical. i 
Tammatical Order is that in which words are generally placed in 
ing and writing. 
torical Order is that in which the emphatic parts of the 

l Fen US Placed first. EE 
| Ew this Feason the rhetorical order is also called the emphatic. It is 
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SUBJECT AND VERB. 


207. Rule I.—4 Verb musi agree with its Subjeq 
Number and Person ; as, I write ; thou readest ; we spet 

If the subject is singular, the verb must be singular. If the sy; | 
in the first person, the verb must bc in the first person, and so on 

The subject is known by putting the question Who ? or What? 
verb. The noun next the verb is often not the subject. 


208. When a verb is followed by several nominatire 
usually agrees with the first, and is understood with 
others; as, Thine zs the kingdom, the powcr, and theg? 


209. The subject of a verb is always in the Nomi. 


tive; “Neither Aim nor her saw it,” should be, “Nez 
he nor she saw it." 


210. When the infinitive mood, participle, or a pu 

à sentence is the subject, the Verb should be in thet 

person singular; as, “To obey is better than sacri 

“Seeing is believing.” 

211. In the imp 

` omitted, shou or J'ou 

should be mention 
no subject. 


erative mood, the subject is gei 
being understood ; but in otherc iv 
ed. A Verb in the infinitive mooi 1 


EXERCISE XXXII. 
Parse the Sollowing sentences — 


Bombay is noted for its mangoes, The ^r. 
payee peii. ohn learns his lesson. Twelve er fd 1 
To deceive is sinful, y. emotion of these little animals is ie 
rien „useful lessons. Amo ii. 

; 9. Creation may be classed the regu Mu 
and seasons, To rejoice the w itare of our fellow-creat | 
their good fortune, | 


are very prosperous. The evils š 
- "Here comes the te b. The pleasures of sin 
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The cyes of the fly is very curious. You was there too. The mids 
of Ent has stood more than three thousand years. How do ts new 


coat please you? A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. Was 
je Nma to-day ? The caves of the tree is falling. No! ane I. It 
at | is one of the best books that has been written. Jim that is diligent will 


xf improve. She and me are of the same age. Who broke this slate? Me. 
| Them that seek wisdom will be wise. To practise the virtues are the 
sure way to love them. “o honour our superiors are our duty. Todo 
to others as we wish that they should do to us, constitute the principle 


of virtue. Some says that there has been a great many changes made 
in the stai lately. 


212. Rule II.—Collective Nouns are Sollowed by verbs 
II in the singular or the plural number according to the sense. 

If oneness is expressed, the verb must be singular ; if the individuals E 
of the collection are thought of, the verb must be plural ; as, The council 
silting ; The people are divided. 
| 213. Collective nouns having but one form, as, mankind, ` 
ifs, clergy, generally admit the plural only. Those which have 
à plural form (which, of course, always takes a plural verb) 

i Senerally take a singular verb with their singular form; as, 

4 — 1 party zs much divided, and Aas little influence; and, - 

Farties are now nearly balanced, and therefore all ¢herr 
Movements are cautiously made. The army 7s in the field. 

š he Combined armies were defeated. š 

The Government is most frequently used in the plural. The 

ewe is true also of committee, but the singular is preferable 

| "less there is a difference of opinion. 


214. Nouns, whose singular is used with a plural signi- 


ow require the verb to be plural; as, Twenty head of 
ul are for sale. i 


«I$. Nouns which have a plural only, and do not imply 
m for the most part require the verb in the plural; as, 
snes fake to themselves wings and fly away. Some nouns 
sn Plural in form but do imply unity also take a 
ad Leh; Sóraxissorr]i MolsÁ7e) dolis, Bigitized by eGangotri 
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216. Though the title of a book m 


must be singular, as the work is sp 
Thus, ** The Pleas 


ay be plural, they! 
oken of as a w 
ures of Hope” zs by Campbell. 


EXERCISE XXXIII. 


by several persons, The senate wat 
time Weary of war, Ten sail k. 


g do not recommend the plan. The number of E) 
increase. When the tiger 


appeared, the flock were scattered, Th ii 
were broken up. He said { € sheep was so numerous that he co 
count them is class of 


*. Where is the Compasses 
trouser, Dickens's 


passes? ] ES: 
“ Household Words" arc in the library. Het 
lection of birds are i] 
f 


€ company were bres Y 


. 217. Rule III... Wo Or more Singular Nomini 
Joined 5, 9 verb in the Plural. 
As one and one make two, so two 
plural, US, John and James 1 
218. If the two Singular nouns joined Dy and re = 
the same Person or thing, the verb must be singularit, 
€ general a 


nd historian has observed. ) 


and require 


tor 
singular nouns are equal 
arè good students, 


r, the things are Spoken of as n , k 
S » Bread and milk are both 8%} f: 


ar nouns are joined by as l 
ar: a m" Résergber 
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220. When two singu] 
the verb is singul 
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4 ull, the sentence would be, John is here as well as James 
((is here). : 

221. A singular noun, joined to 
requires a verb in the singular; as, The General, with his. 


| troops, was there. Transposed, the sentence reads thus: 
The General was there with his troops. 


another noun by with, 


222. A nominative preceded by 


no be followed by a plural noun), requires the verb and 
pronoun to be in the singular ; as, Every man Jas his fail- 
jj ings; Each cow, sheep, and horse zeas sacrificed. 


223. When two or more nominatives of different persons 
_are joined by the conjunction and, the verb agrees with the 
_ first person in preference to the second, and with the second 


M preference to the third ; as, You and he have received 
_ Jour reward. 
Ë 


each, every’, or no (unless 


EXERCISE XXXIV. 


Parse she Sollowing sentences ;— 
J Ceylon and islands, 
1 le Toni > Java are islands 


the Alps. Faith, hope and charity are cardinal 


Picture, the slate, and the book, belongs to me. False hope and 
terror is equally to be avoided. Both he and she is still there. 
diana: Is your brother and sister at home? 

t metals. Sorrow and silence is strong. Happiness 


? with his army, were able to cross the Alps. Each man and 
« food daily, Charles, as well as James, were latc. 
fork are ready for you. Heaven and earth seems to meet at 
or hunc, Cae of Good Hope as well £5 the China aa are 
ad TrCcanes, They ; À "t 
91d barter Ja i! a h aaa MOK eed WA Refohis 


; you, deserve the p 
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96 
224. Rule IV.—Zwo or. more Singular Nominate 
separated dy or or nor require a verb in the singular - 

Only one is signified, so the verb must be singular. As, Eit 

_ John or James is wrong. " 

225. Rule V.— When two or more iNominalion i 
different Numbers ave joined by or or nor, the verb ii- | 
the plural; as, John or his friends ave to blame. 

The plural nominative should be placed next the verb. 


226. Rule VI.— When two or more Nominativs 
different persons are joined by or or Nor, the verb age 
with the one next it; as, Either you or he i$ to blar: 


Neither you nor I am to go. 


227. Rule VII.—A Noun or a Pronoun joined to a F 
liciple, without being connected with any other verb m: 
sentence, is said to be in the Nominative Absolute; ? 
Day dawning, we arose. d 

Absolute means loosed from, standing alone, Such a clause BF), 
to be absolute, because it stands alone, and the noun is said to beit 
Nominative Absolute, because it does not agree with any d 
noun is the nominative to a verb, it cannot be in the No ir 
Absolute ; as, The gambler, having lost all his money, drowned hic* 

The noun or pronoun is sometimes left uut or understooti | 
Granting this, what follows? ‘The participle in such a case de | 
called an Zmbersonal Absolute. The participle is sometimes T. 
stood; as, Joy (being) absent, grief is present. ; 


228. Nouns in the Vocative Case; or Nomin?’ 
of address, and in exclamations, are also n0" m g 
absolute; as, Charles, come quickly ; Alas! my poor eo n 
A nominative absolute is also frequently create vie 
sentence is inverted for rhctorical effect; as, He 1 
the city, famine and plague shall devour him- I 
sentence he is a nominative absolute. x. 

f the sentence be written in the usual form it becomes “F am^] | 
Plague shall devour him that is in the city." The pronoun hart) m 


out, ; ; : 
, and we see that in the rhetorical form it is a nominat 
nat 


EC or Jacal relation ta any-othenivarenghted dy eCangotri LE 


Bo 
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EXERCISE XXXV. 


Parse the following sentences :— 


Neither youth nor beauty is a security against death. To court a - 
friend in prosperity, or to forsake a friend in adversity, is mean and 
despicable, Neither precept nor discipline is so forcible as example. 

^. Either your box or Pang books were burnt. Neither the leader nor 


his men were aware of what had taken place. Neither moon nor stars 
were seen ; 


The town being relieved, the enemy raised the siege. That being the 
j case, I can make no objection. I tell you, that your son having thus 

wasted his time, has now no chance. I shall not lag behind, thou 
leading. 

Correct the following sentences ¿f necessary :— 

Either he or his brother were in London. To scorn or to hate are 
yi Cqually sinful. Your approbation or disapprobation affect him more 
| Umm you imagine. Neither life nor property were respected. Man's 
happiness or misery depends chielly upon himself, Neither the captain 


| Ror the sailors were saved. Neither riches nor health is to be depended 
on. Either they or I am in fault. 


POSITION or THE SUBJECT. 


7| 229. Rule VIII.— 77e Subject or Nominative usually 
.] “ms before the verb; as The dog bit the man. 
y], In the case of transitive verbs, this position is necessary to distinguish 
: the Subject from the object. 
780. The Nominative comes after the verb in the 
r following cases :— 
P M When the sentence is Interrogative ; as, Will jou 
Jd 
" 
| The nominative comes between the auxiliary and the verb. If there is 

, auxiliary, do or did is usually placed before the nominative; as, Did . 
? Sometimes the verb is simply placed first; as, Zovest hou 
Tw The latter form is always used with the verb Ze ; as, Is he well? 
É ya Pt there? With other verbs this form is scldom used. 

tu Some nguages there is no difference in the arrangement of a sen- 
xi^ Whether it is interrogative or affirmative, Students sonietimes 
[77] mistakes by not altcring the arrangement in, English. Why you 


d wa 
" | go ? ou ^ A 
E H Ente Bey Why wit ven ESfection. Digitized by eGangotri 


el 


EP ye 
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i it the auxiliary do or did. Why you c 
EAE ought to be, Phy do you y English? Why kee 
yesterday ? ought to be, Why did he come yesterday t. 
But when the subject is an Interrogative Prony 
it comes before the verb ; as, Who gave them ? 
(z) When the sentence is Imperative; as, Go ye. T. 
subject is, however, generally omitted ; as, Run. 
(3) In conditional clauses without if ; as, Had I sem]. 
I should certainly have spoken to him. 
(4) When the sentence begins with there, here, & 
as, There was an uproar. 


In such constructions there is not the adverb, zz that place. I 
no meaning, and is used only to introduce the verb. 
(5) When neither, or nor, signifying and not, 
before the verb; as, Nor was he mistaken. : 
(6) When a wish is expressed; as, Long Jive the Qa} 
May you succeed! . | 
(7) In introducing the parts of a dialogue ; as, "i 


you come?” said he; “No,” replied John, “I cent 
will not.” 


(8) For the sa 
Babylon! “Dow 
complete.” 

(9) In poetry; as, 


From out waste places comes a} 
Great liberty is allowed j 


n the position of words in poetry: 
EXERCISE XXXVI. 


isco; s; i É 
Discontent always injures ose Who foster it. Vicus D iÀ 
iua, Punishment. True greatness consist r, 

im CSSIOD of great virtues. Can x, p Shall 
im to school? Follow the See Ca a Jour lesions 
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Correct the following sentences :— 


What they are copying? Why you bring it? Why you brought it ? 
How, then, you came here? Why he goes so often ? 1 Tor to do this 
i does his work ? 
Why you are going? Where these men come from? What the 
teacher said last night ? In what book you read it ? How much money 

u have? Your father is sick, is it? You came yesterday or not? 
Why youdid come? How we can spend our time foolishly when we 
know that hereafter we must give an account of our thought , Words, 
and actions? He were ever so great and opulent, this conduct would 
debase him. Was his pen good he would Write more distinctly, His 
help long be yours! At what time the lesson begins? What is it you 
saying? I understand you not. After forsaking him in his difficulty 
how I shall ever look him in the face again? How shall I rejoice to see 
my country once more. 


CASE or THE Noun. 


231. Rule IX.—Nouns or Pronounsin apposition agree 
| mh Case, 
J| Apposition comes from a word meaning placed near. Nouns referring 
_ tothe same person, but not joined by a conjunction, are said to be in 


apposition ; as, William the Conqueror. This form is used by way of 
explanation, . 


Jj _ The words in apposition may be separated from each other; as, Ze 

| Comes, the herald of a noisy world. 

j| 232. A noun is sometimes put in apposition to a 
d or a part of a sentence; as, “John was very in- 

to his studies, conduct which greatly displeased his 


er.” 


y. 233. Nouns and pronouns in apposition do not always 
| Bree in number ; as, They went away, every man to his own 
40 


~ 294. When the nouns in apposition are in the possessive 
them. < $ and the apostrophe are used with only one of 
pei as, It is an essay of Bacon's, the philosopher ; or of 
Mon Ae Philosopher's. The former mode must always be 
Piel when he dastdiraihconisistieroDisirerd byroRdscotr 
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EXERCISE XXXVII. 


Parse the following sentences :— 

Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, lived in ancient times. I have 
read Milton's great work, Paradise Lost. Columbus, the discoverer d | 
America, was a native of Genoa. London, the greatest city m the 
world, is built on the banks of the River Thames. Xenophon, tl: 
soldier and historian, was a disciple of Socrates, the philosopher. I 
shall see him myself. They were drawn with seven oranges, a thing | 
quite out of taste. The Saxons, a German tribe, invaded England. | 
We have turned every one to his own way. 


Correct the following sentences where necessary :— 


Call at Smith's the hatter and drapers. The plan was Pitt, the great | 
politician and premier’s. The head was John’s the Baptist. Thee | 
pression is Johnson, one of the giants of literature's. 1 have a lener d į 
Cowper the poet’s. Those colours are the Victory, the flagship & | 
Nelson's. I have been reading an essay of Bacon, the lawyer, schol, |. 


and philosopher's. -London's poor are not so badly housed and feds}; 
Berlin's or New York's, The words that stirred the multitude mot}, 
were his who had till now been tongue-tied. | 

^g 


235. Rule X.—4 Noun denoting the possessor of "|. 
object must be put in the Possessive Case; as, Jd] 
book. i 

The possessive at first denoted mere possession ; but it has grado: F 
acquired a wider meaning ! as, John’s marriage. E 4 

al 


236. The possessive is scldom used except where the m 
noun denotes a living being or personified object. In} | 
the case of things without life, which cannot possess, t”: ds 
obiecti with of is used. Thus we may say, The i "n 
roar, but not th "s pri 2x Ep. 
price of the book à m nut The latter oug it HE ui 

: k. The objective with of may be used Y a, 
fe eo where more prominence is given t° 

ing possessed than to th "sr alch 0 
has been stolen. e possessor; as, the watch of J 


The a : š y 
and RR EATS however, used with nouns of time qu 
ton's Weibht a J'ar's notice, an Juur^s walk, a pards 
mind's eye, th o in many such expressions as (Ae su ny^ 
duty's call, es RS eM, the. river s. bank, the country z 

, s n In an 4: suc j 
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POSSESSIVE CASE. Iot 


fingers! ends, at his wit's end, Sor pity's sake, for mercy's sake, ty his 
heart's content, &c. 

297. When the thing Possessed is described as the 
common property of several individuals the sign. of the 
possessive is affixed only to the last-named possessor ; as, 
John, Thomas and Fi my’s estate. When a scparate 
possession is ascribed to cach, the sign of the possessive 
is repeated ; as, John’s Thomass and Henry’s estates. 
When the possessor’s name consists of more than one word 
the sign of the possessive is at the end ; as, William the 

| Conqueror’s, John the Baptist’s, John of Gaunt’s, Henry 
— Js, the Duke of Fork’s. ; 

"When comparison or a particular emphasis is implied, or when words 
intervene between the series of nouns, the 's is used with each; as, 
—— They are Jane's, as well as Mary's drawings ; He had the physician's, 
| the Surgeon's, and the ajuth cary's assistance, 


ic Sign of the possessive is repeated when one possessive is used to 
fy another ; as, Peter's wife's mother. 

| 238. Whena long explanatory term occurs, ’s is generally 

Fixed to the name, or first term; as, We Stayed at Lord 


los, the ornament of his country, and friend of every 
Urine, : 


Í 


n A clause must not be interpolated between a 
Teese case and the name of the thing possessed. 
Ths, She began to extol the Jarmers, as she called him, 
Neelen understanding, should be, She began to extol the 
d understanding of the farmer, as she called him. 


The Possessive case is sometimes jor by oF i 
at dog of John’s is savage. Of John's here 

p bie Possessive, and does not imply that John has 

3 “Th ee John has more 
at book is one of hn’s,” it zs implied that John has m 

toe boo » and there is Poet possessive. The emendo 

"nt dodi elit gi gaia ed re p zoo by eGang 
Lion ant, 
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241. A noun denoting a place, such as house, shop, &c,, 
is generally omitted after the name of a person in the 
possessive case, unless it is the subject ofa sentence. Thus, 
I stayed at Mr. Coopers; I bought it at Oakes’s. But we | 
cannot say Afr. Cooper's is a large one, unless the word house, 
shop, &c., may be supplied from the previous part of the 
sentence, and in that case any noun may be omitted; as, 
Mr. Coopers house is a large one, Mr. Brown's is small; 
Johu’s horse is a bay one, Robert's is black. 


242. When the possessor is the name of a city, &c., it 
sometimes takes the form of an adjective to / thing 
possessed ; as, A Calcutta merchant, The school fence. 


243. Rule XI.—Nouns or Pronouns denoting persons | 
things addressed are in the Vocative Case; as, 0 Ram! f 
The vocative is also called the Nominative of Address. 

The first personal pronoun is excepted, being put in the objective; + l 
Ah me! The preposition /o is probably understood. | 


244. Rule XII. Some Nouns are not used in the Plural; 
others are nol used in the Singular. | 
Material Nouns, or names of substances, are not used in the puri 1d 
except when different sorts are meant; as, This is oi! ; Some of WS)” 
oils are good. in š 
Names of Qualities and some other nouns are generally used onya B. 
the singular; as, goodness, pride, &c. Mistakes are often made | 
India by giving plural forms to furniture, poetry, information, &c. E 
Proper Names are not used in the AZeral except when they P 
applicd to several persons; as, The twelve Cæsars. ef 
Some nouns are used only in the plural ; as, scissors, trousers: = 


Ee Acer 


EXERCISE: XXXVIII. 


Parse the following sentences :— 


Now, my friend, let us go back to my House. There is n0 ç 
soni n your threats &, MOON CETTE ! Mount W : 

«e Mourn him, thou Sun, great source of light ! 
stranger of the grove! Ye hills of my ES farewell ev 


Ades uphappy me y; Crome Lid uot tiiol te shed, 2.42" 
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Change /Ae following sentences into the possessive form: 


The paintings of Reynolds, West, and Lawrence are tly admired, 

The beoks of. Thomas, John, and Henry are come. The iy of 

- Burke, Fox, and Pitt, has been greatly lauded. Have you obtained the 
consent of your father and mother? The presence of the em r, 

king, and prince, added dignity to the ceremony. He lost not only the 
peas ol the king, pee at ue nis time that also of the Chancellor. 

- | Iwas guided not only by the advice of the eon and apotheca: 

bat als by that of the physician. east = z 


Correct the following sentences where necessary:— 


__ From anothers experience do thou learn wisdom. The poets genius 
would have immortalized the monarchs deeds. The scholars improve- 
| |: ment is the master object. He ri-es as on eagle wings. We should not 
r | Interfere with others affairs. The teachers learnin commands the boya 
spect. They should have been attending to their friends affairs. The 
street's width is insufficient. The letter's envelope is torn. Thacker’s, 
$ and Company's bookselling establishment is very extensive. 
; se you so admire is Johns's, Alexander's, and William's. 
I called at Longman, the well-known publisher and bookseller's. 
are Solomon, the celebrated sage, and king of the Jewish people's 
- I live at Raeburn, the celebrated portrait painter's. His 
ers worth to say nothing of his uncle, has greatly assisted him. ane 
1 eda, not the Invincible, nor the Victory's crew, has been pai Vin 
Ys his father's sister's son's house. Have you rcad the MIU ded 
| eneral of the great battle? Of some of the books of each o s 
blo xi literature, a catalogue will be given. The zm is Comm Rs 
!| za uni Raglan’s cousin’s nephew. The emperor's uncle’s um ies 
|. the reat ally lamented. Jt happened that Moses's rod swa x seas 
an st. He was appointed in Felix's room. Achilles was 


is picture of the Queen's is a very striking likeness of her. 


Were ' 2 
you presen' at the sale of the pictures of the Queen 
Another trick of the lawyer has Bet detected. That adventure id 


En 


0's has excited great astonishment. Tk Rp C ue "s. 


le, and was the 


` the sv DH RESTER UNE is a AME 
- rom the Count associating with : inter- 
Í caine! Hm losing office. The dislike originated in the queen inter 
| emai, Certain letters. It occurred in consequence a Amritsar’s 
Shawl mechan wered, The house’s door is open. 

Iw called to-day. : trouser. 
«(0 buy some AERA. They wear English cr Soles He 
3re made in Staffordshire. He give a deal of tro miserable. 
me of his businesses. My circumstance is very 


to increase the 
arket for some vegetable. Some sa that er notion into — 


Women would tend to harm. He inst ed POP give charities 


. there w fall of rains. You sh : 

we beggars, ë STRUM like potatoe? AE e den Joha 
aters are best. This book contains beautiful po 
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THE . ADJECTIVE. === =33 


` 245. Rule XIII. Zee Adjective qualifies a Noun, 
either expressed or understood ; as, A high mountain. 

_” Adjectives are uscd attributively ; as, Ripe fruit; or predicatively; 
as, The fruit is pe. An adjective may qualify a noun predicatively, m 
only after the verb e, but after such intransitive verbs, as, dood, sen, 
feel, taste, &c.; as, Ice fecls cold ; He seemed weary’. In all sud 
cases the adjective completes the verbal idea and is a Subjective 
Complement. ; 

After verbs of making, thinking, considering, an Adjective may tz 
used factitively as well as predicatively ; as, He made the litle kç 
happy; We thought him mad. 

Adjectives preceded by the definite article are often used by ellipsis: 
nouns; as, the warned, for learned men. The beautiful, &c. 

When an adjective is changed into a noun, it may take either tt 
plural or the possessive form; as, nobles, a nobles honour. : 

A noun is sometimes used as an adjective to qualify another nos; 
as, A summer day. l 


246. Rule XIV. Zhe Comparative zs used when IB 
objects compared are two; the Superlative when they ot 
more than two; as, He is the.Zrazer soldier of the Ki 
This is the drazes/ so'dicr in the army. ' 

Double comparatives and superlatives must be avoided; and d 
parison must never be attempted in the case of certain adjectives 


not admit of it; as, complete; universal. Lesser, however, is v 
even by the best authors. 


ra en an individual of a class is compared with all the others of 
° ae the superlative, or the comparative with offer, may be". 
pde AT was the wisest of men, or, Solomon was isr i 
E. and jen classes, or different individuals of the same dist 
POE » Me comparative is to be used; as, Fane is taller than 
f 

n cut Rule. XV. The Comparative requires than of 
B wen Opposition zs implied, but of when selection . 
iguified ; as, Peter.is a wiser man Zhan Thomas; P% 
the wiser of the two, ` 
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The words, superior, inferior, prior, anterior, posterior, 
wmor, and junior, take fo instead of than; as, John's 
writing is superior fo Robert's. ; 

The comparativës, elder, former, latter, inner, outer, upper, nether 
and dunder, are never followed by ¿kans We do not say John is elder 
than dis brother James. We may say John is older than James, or, 
Of the two brothers John is the elder. So, His room is.inner than 


mine, would be wrong. We should say, Zis is the inner rvom (and 
mine the outer). 


y; 


L EXERCISE XXXIX. 
Parse she following sentences :— 


In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Ttalians were the only. 
commercial people of Europe. Sulphur is a hard, brittle body, of a 
yellow colour, with little smell, and a weak taste. The way was long, 
the wind was cold; the minstrel was infirm and old. A proiligate 

ë leads to a miserable death. Few, few shall part where many meet. 

cre are many ways of telling a secret. Of two such lessons why lores 
the nobler and the manlier one? In the worst inn’s worst room. . Gol 
softer than iron, harder than tin, and more easily melted than copper. 

9 tell a lie is mean and despicable. This edition is the better of the 
Wo, To confess a fault is better than to conceal it. 


¿ OF all the planets, Jupiter is the larger. Newton and Kepler were 
Saabs men, but Nue was the E foundést of the two. A 
much larger than Great Britian, but the latter is far the most powe we 
TOW away the worser part. He once saw more happier days. 2: 
The ros the swifter of all in the field., My father is ckler mag yoa E 
The Welfare of the soul is surely more preferable to that of the. A 
` longue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster the lesser ^ i 
compositio "hose fame is more ay mea inen ate zo 
n is ine. ohn ¿ 
Plctest of all More perfect than min 


patras the meaning of the following sentences by means of 
Ku rativo: 1s. Britain 
heleon was odern European generals. 

She richest of ee of ae is the largest capital i EME: 
in 5. the prettiest of the sisters. Mount Blanc is the highest Um E 
ten] Europe, The Missouri- Mississippi is the longest of firere ey 
p ave ever been so patient as Socrates. Thackeray was thee 
Chinen POvelis next to Scott. Asia is by far the greatest o 
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248. Each, every, either, and neither, require t 
verb to be in the singular; as, Zach witness gives a difir; 
Statement. : x 

The phrase “ every three years” is allowable, being taken collecting 
as one period. None, being a compound of zo one, is evidently siz. 
lar; but it is sometimes used with a plural verb. 

Either and neither refer to two objects only, and a 


not be applied to more; as, Either of the two (not te 
will suit. 


249. Any has several meanings. After negative work 
it marks the exclusion of all; as, You cannot get um 
allowance. So in questions expected to be answered ly 
none, &c.; as, Can any man believe this? Anp is some 
times equivalent to any who please; as, Any body may § 
in. Sometimes any is equal to some ; as, * Shall we tell ey 
one?” j 
Any should not be inserted where it is 


not required. “ It iso? 
any use," ought to be, “It is of no use,” or, 


* It is not of any ust,” 

_ 250. The demonstrative adjectives this and that age 
In number with the nouns they qualify; as, /Ait 
these books. ms o 


l ue Erben this and that, or one and ofher, or formir 5 
aier, refer to two objects reviously spoken of, /Ai5 
and atfer, refer to tl i yee : 


1c second of them; and that, otheh, 
Sormer, to the first: as, Ip; 


s: ealth and poverty are both ten} 
_ tations; shat tends to excite pride ; this, discontentmen* , 
252. When 


r two numeral adjectives, an ordinal ant 
when db uilfy a noun, the ordinal should pe placed # 
when members of one class are spoken of, the cardinal V 
members of different classes are spoken of; as, The É 
three chapters of St. Luke's Gospel, 
; ek j The adjectives, like, unlike, near, nigh, and r 
al : o Jectives after them ; as, like him ; near me; n 

Preposition /ç i eer i 
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POSITION OF THE ADJECTIVE. 


: b. 254. Rule XVI.—77e Adjective usually stands before 
as ( Whe Noun which it qualifies ; as, a swift horse. 


| 255. The Adjective is placed after the Noun in the 

following cases :— 

(1) When it is used predicatively as the complement of 

ithe verb de, or of any other verb; as, Gold is heavy, He 
eems happy, They thought him mad, It made him miserable. 
Adjectives with the prefix a are used only predicatively; as, the man 

is alive; the woman is afraid. We cannot say the alive man; the 

| afraid woman. These adjectives are ahead, alike, aloof, alone, asleep, 

OMe) awake, &c. It applies also to a few others, as, wel, but not to participles 

y L fused as adjectives; as, abiding rest. * ] 

les} (2) When it is used as a title; as, Alexander the Great, — 

Fi (3) When qualified by words or phrases; as, A man. | 

rÍ leminent in his profession. 

| (4) When it expresses number or size; as, An army ten 

ousand s/rong ; a wall ten feet high. 

(s) When several adjectives qualify one noun they are 

{metimes placed after it; as, A king, wise, just, and generous. 

The adjective, when it is emphatic, is sometimes 

œf {Placed at the beginning of a sentence, and at a distance 

noun; as, Just and /rue are all Thy ways. 

(7) In Poetry cither for the sake of rhythm or rhyme, 

€ adjective may be freely placed after the noun ; as:— 


We sat within the farm-house o/d 
Whose windows looking o’er the bay, 

Gave to the sca-breeze, damp and cold, 
An casy entrance night and day. 


EXERCISE XL. 
Correct the Sollowing sentences :— 


bye geni o uae DEM Eta s 


^. every two year, 
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(EXERCISE XL. concluded). 


Correct the following sentences i— 


Give me either of the five. I dit not hear a speech of any interg | 
from either of the able members present in the house. Did it injure ay Vi 
of his eves? ` Neither of ihe three men have done much. I sif 
gladiy accep: any of the two books you please. I 

1 have not seen him this six Eua "Those kind of remarks are vey f jar 
hurtful. These son of people are not to be trusted. He deris FE ay 
dancing, and all those sort of things. It was deeds of these kind 
which he delighted. 

The boy and the girl have been equally to blame; the first contri 
the fault, and that committed it. Virtue and vice are as o posite to ead 
other as light and darkness; this ennobles the mind, the other debassit 
Britain has great advantages lor commerce and manufactures; tliis i 
facilitated by the extent of her coast and the excellence of her harhan 
and that by her inexhaustible supplies of iron and coal. It is bene t: 
fall among cows than among ilaiterers; these devour the dead bap 3 
only, this the living. 

spiri temperate, and expectations moderate, are safeguards excel: [ 

. of the mind, in this state uncertain and changing. The Great Peter ih 
Russia wrought in the dockyards as a ship-carpenter, He is a goo! #2) ha 
respectful scholar to his teacher, This ong room is twenty feel = S 
wide sixteen feet. Aloof he kept. 


THE ARTICLE. 


250. Rule XVII.— 77 Indefinite Article is usd? § 


the Singular only ; the Definite, with either num. 


A or an is a weakened form of iffer in meaning: ^P: 
points to species, or kind, an one. They differ in E 


d one to number, Give me a peh Fh 
that a pen is asked for,— en G u^ z W 


f nota book; but it may be any pen. 
one pen, implies that one is asked for, —not two or three. 


The isa Weakened form of that. Itis the defining, or mari 
Article. It is used to point out some particular erson or thing: 4 
me the pen, implies some particular onc. $ id 

257. Rule XVIIL— Every Common Noun / à | 
singular requires an Article, or some such word as this; W^ Ë 
my, &c. I saw cow ^ Should be, 1 saw a. cow, or, Í = 


cow. c (s hor iscbredeon çopstieappigiie pqtay eGangotri 


THE ARTICLE. loq 


258. Rule XIX.—Articles are not used before proper 
maus, ommen nouns personified, absiract nouns used ma 


(general sense, and names of makrials, 1 saw the John, should 
ik, I saw John; Conscience pleads her cause; Gold is 
| heavy. 

|i Proper nouns point out some particular person, therefore the indefinite 
wa f jarticle could not be used, as it indicates one of a class, and the definite 
ii Particle is not needed. 

if Exceptions. 


ri} 259. Common nouns in the singular, used in a general 
sa| sense, do not require an article; as, Jan is morial, 

i 260. Proper nouns used as common, abstract nouns and 
rej mames of materials used in a particular sense, require an 
vi atticle ; as, Valmiki was the Homer of India ; Phe "Industry af 
| Geind; the sè of Australia. 

13) 


|! The is generally used before the names of books, unless they bear the 
Tames of persons; as, the Bible, 44e Koran, te Vedas, Hamlet, 
mnia. When the author's name is mentioned, we may say Ze 
ze of Shakespeare, or Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

* 5 used before the names of ships; as, the Victoria. 


1.201. The usage with regard to Geographical Names 
irregular, The following general rules may be given :— 
f t) The definite article should generally be placed before the names 
Í SA gulfs, seas, Oceans, groups of islands, mountain ranges, and 
jy rbtive names of countries; as, the Nile, the Persian Gulf, the 
“alia Sea, the British Isles, the United States. 
i Ë) The definite article, as a rule, should not be placed before the 
a of continents, countries, capes, single islands or mountains, unless 
iy, Cesctiptive term is used ; as, Asia, Africa, Cape Comorin, Ceylon, 
“ But we say the Punjab, the Transvaal, the Sahara; &c. 
262, The Indefinite Article, as a rule, is only used 
""Stlar nouns; but it may be used with collective and 
nouns, when the numbers are taken as one; as, an 
4 7 hundred men; a few mangoes; a great many 
C, E Baer 
Cn n ; : : i 
tirer of HRS GAARA ha meecbónetendn obe; etfinile asia 
# into one Jun 


> ought to be, A tiger went into a jungle. 


t10 SYNTAX. 


263. The Definite Article is uscd before adjectives in | 
the superlative, and before nouns which single out on 
individual ; as, He gave me the best book ; the Queen, the sun, 


We cannot say, 4 best Look, for that would imply that there wer 1 
other best books. If a possessive pronoun is uscd before the superlativ, V . 
the article is not required ; as, 27s és my best hat. i 


264. The Definite Article is used before a propt 
adjective when “ people” or “ nation " is understood ; but 
is omitted when “language” is understood; as, Th 
English are Anglo-Saxons ; English is a dificult language. 
265. The Definite Article is sometimes uscd wih 
adjectives to represent a whole class or an abstract idea; is 
The good alone are happy; the beautiful. Also before: 
common rfoun when the whole class is referred to ; as, 7# 
lion is a noble animal. ; 
The definite article is sometimes used instead of the posses } 
pronoun; as, J have a pain in the head, instead of my head. li 

266. Though a common noun may take the indefinit 
article when first mentioned, it afterwards takes the defn! 
article; as, A thief went into a house. -When the owner f Ë 
house saw the thief, &c. 


267. Nouns in the plural used indefinitely take P 
article; as, Birds fly. | 


268. The article is omitted in many common and vf 
understood expressions where the noun is the object 
preposition or verb. 

j ii 
ks 


„= = £z t 


Thus we say, in school, at dinner, in jail, at church, at ah 
m 4, in Ued, in hand, in need, at sight, on demand, by days y sd 
y name, &c, But we can NOT say in house, at shop, in £' i 
ag at window. No rule can be given to determine in 

EAM whether the article may or may not be omitted. "PL 
Warly we say from top to bolto, bottom E 
from the top of the wall, A m, but from the E 
oie are also many common phrases in which the article", i 
i as, fo set foot, to keep house, to cast anchor, to take breat’, 
battle tháisadr&cadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 


THE ARTICLE, III 


EXERCISE XLI. 


Parse the following sentences :— 


The farmer still owes a few pounds of his rent. The three men sat 
down under the shade of a large and spreading tree. I saw a man and a 
woman on my way to the city. He who depends on his own diligence 
will succeed better than he who depends on a friend and patron. The 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 


Correct the following errors :— 


The good boy is the delight of his parents. Virtuous woman is the 
crown of her husband, Evening star does not twinkle. Ganges is the 
Indian river. He used to wear beard. English language is the good 
one, You are fool to say that. After long time he came. An ox was 
d in jungle. He went to the Ceylon. The water is necessary to 

man. He understands the grammar. Cocoa-nut palm flourishes in the 
lon. I have studied the grammar, the arithmetic, and the geography. 
* timid creature is deer! ` The gold is heavier than the lead. 

Give him hundred pounds. Great many ships sail to-day. Thousand 
men made a sally. In the Africa there are great many lions. 

A sun gives light to our earth. French were defeated at Waterloo. 
This was greatest of all Mogul emperors. King of England rules over 
the large Part of the earth, He struck-him on his mouth, Can you look 
lim in his face? He gave me a best advice. Mango is good fruit. Do 
Eg neglect study of the English. Can you tell me longest river in s 


t rats. A sun gives light and heat to earth. Socrates was 
“test of the Grecks, He pues from disease of his heart. E eum 
d on fruit tree in a garden, and when the owner of garden : 


acrow he ran fo P ise and a man. He received 
= King the tide of a ne Whale is mammal. Industrious alone 
Success, 


269, When several adjectives descriptive of the same 
Son or thing are connected, the article is prefixed to the 
only; as, 4 brown and white cow. When the 
Jectives refer to different persons or things, the article is 


a cach ; as, 4 brown and a white cow. ie 
+? irl is not sal | 
TASC, an Aa ROMS DOANE augirhon Pied by eGangotri 
Rood, eek lr eii girl,” both uar 


a7 8 


112 SYNTAX. 


270. When two or more nouns refer to the same person 
or thing, the article is ordinarily used with the first only; 
as, Casar, the Consul and Dictator; was killed in the Senat; 
but when they refer to different persons or things, it i 
placed before each; as, Zhe Duke of Newcastle, the Con. 
mander of the Forces, and the Secretary for War, were all t 
blame. 

The article may however be repeated in the first case for purpose d 
emphasis; as, ‘Xenophon, the historian, the warrior, and te 
philosopher, had few equals.” The force of this sentence would be tht 
Xenophon excelled in each of these characters. 


271. When two or more names referring to the sam 
person or thing follow a comparative, the article is ux! 
before the first only; as, He is a better singer than danc. 
When they refer to different persons or things, tk 
article is used with each; as, He is a better statesman thant 


soldir; that is, “He is a better statesman than a soldi 
would be.” 


272. When in a series of nouns some would require ^ 
„and others az, the article mus/ be repeated with each; 5 
A duke, an earl, and a marquis were present; not, 4 di f 
earl, and marquis, And though the omission of the att 
before all nouns but the first is justifiable if in every case 
ts In the same form (a, or an), its repetition is preferable; ë 
À barque, a yacht, and a schooner were there. 


273. The insertion of the indefinite article before Ë 


adjectives fiw, litlle, slight, and similar words, some Ii! ; 


effects a material chan 


that he has, at least, some. So, Hie shows slight impri 4 
IS negative in its force; a slight improvement, positive: ot 
„Again, the Phrases a half Sovereign, a half rupee, 4 half! 
differ in meaning from hulf a sovereign, half a rupte, and 4%, 


crown.- The latter merely denote that value, the former.the per Ë: 
cain Of hay agalggowadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 


THE ARTICLE. 113 


POSITION OF THE ARTICLE. 


i 274. Rule XX.—7 Article precedes //; Noun 4 
which tf belongs ; as, A horse. When the noun is qualified 
| ¿yan adjective, the article usually precedes both; as, 4 white 
horse. 
Exceptions. 

(i) The indefinite article follows many, such, what, and adjectives | 
preceded by ¢00, so, as, and how ; as, Many a man; It was such a fine 
jày; What a fraud! He made too great an effort; so great a crowd ! 
As cheap a house as can be found; I saw how great @ mistake I had 
made, 

(2) The definite article is placed after the adjectives a// and buth; 
as, All the people came; Both the soldiers were shot. 

(3) The definite article follows the noun when an adjective used 
ua lide also follows it; as, Peter the Great. Í 


EXERCISE XLII. 


| Correct, or justify, she following sentences :— 


brave man and an accomplished officer published his account of the 

: A small and large bear were shot. A green and a yellow bird 

t c I bought a red and white cow: it cost ten pounds. A red 

TA a tite cow are in the field. E 
1 The Pious and the learned Newton was there. The General, Admiral, 

- or, and Consul, met for consultation. He has a slate, hour- 


We» book, and pen, The roung and old, the learned and ignorant, 
i, py rine TM Po AL are lisble te misfortune. The Captain lost a leg 


nng a pen, book, and inkholder. d E 

CS was a better speaker than a soldier. Vitellius was more 

as an epicure than an Emperor. I consider him a greater 
foo 


lon, 
1? 'Cgard, 


J. ler âs attained independence by industry and perseverance. Do not 

Loran” a too hi 
mat mistake T 
Bent trifle deserves no thanks. That ‘would be a too dangerous 


:OH ; i im 
rt Ne rtt Tea to aka dasi 


114 SYNTAX. 


THE PRONOUN. 


275. Rule XXI.— Pronouns agree with the Nouns f: 
which they stand in Gender, Number, and Person; a 
Rama has hurt Ais hand ; The lady has lost fer glove; Ti: 
scholars have neglected /Aeir studies. i 

In many languages possessive Pronouns agree in gender and nurs 


with the nouns that follow them. Not so in English. My sister lx 
their books, ought to be, My sister lost Zer books. 


276. Thou is now seldom used except in address; 


God, or in poetry. You is applied even to one pers 
but the verb must be plural. 


The same form of the pronoun should be preserved through: 
Sentence. Zhou and you, thy and Jour, should not be interchanzel 

Hindi has only one Pronoun, wah, for he, she, i, and that, and z 
is also the case with some other Indian languages, In English,“ 
distinction between he, she, and it must be observed. I 

Tue subjective Personal pronoun is sometimes omitted in lanza 
in which the Person is sufficiently indicated by the termination of 
verb. The verb came in English would be indefinite. 


J 

277. Aly, thy, her, our, your, their, are used when pk 
before nouns; as, ///y book. Aine, thine; hers, ours, i 
theirs, are equivalent in signification to the posses" 
pronoun //us the noun understood. ; 
» My, &c., are thus strictly possessive adjectives ; Mine, &c., P o 
Pronouns. The latter are used to avoid the continued repe" 
nouns; as, Whose house is that? It is mine (= my hows i 
books are ours (= our books), Jours (= your books) are on thes " 
In such expressions as, “That horse of yours is vicious,” of al 
a double possessive, ^ «Two horses of mine were killed," 5 fgs! 


equivalent of “Two of my horses were killed,” for the latter * 
that I have more than two, 


Page S< Gast SRE 


= 
= 
D 


278. "The pronoun i^, when the nominative to * y 
may be applied to each of the three persons H ` 
numbers ; as, // was J; if is she z twas they. 

4t sometimes represents a 


nt 
Phrase or clause that follows; 29 4 
duty £o Sorgive our enemies - I 


CC-0. Jangamwadi Math Lt fr.rsporeesl gat ga pia hs fe ! 


"w 


THK PRONOUN. {15 - 

[a this case it is a Preparatory Nominative, 
| being the phrase or clause for which it stands, 
isto a preceding phrase or clause; as, You ca 
Í advise 4? (to tell him). 

Jt is often used for some object understood ; 
He gets the worst of zz (the business), ` 
[ The adverb ¢here is used in a similar way 
ux [- | Sentence; as, There was once a king, &c. 


279. When strong emphasis is required, both the noun 


j and its pronoun may be used as nominative to tlie verb ; as, 
Wisdom, that vs the Principal thing. 


the truc nominative 
Sometimes the reference 
n tell him, but I do not 


as, Z? (the weather) rains. 


to intreduce the subject of a 


280. When two or more singular nominatives are 
į coupled by aud, the Pronoun representing them must be 
į Plural; as, He and 7 haze settled the matter, and we shall not 


* [i gern disturb if. When they are connected by or or nor, 
=} the Pronoun is generally singular; but sometimes, when 
M | they are taken in a collective sense, it is plural; as, either 
v5] | he nor I was gratified by the attention we received, 

i i 


When a Pronoun represents a collective noun, it may be cither singular - 
j "t plural; but not both in the same sentence. . 

Monarchs, and editors of periodical publications, generally use the 
Plural instead of the singular pronoun, in the first person; as, Ve print 
another column letters which have reached us, &c. 


The pronoun of the third person is placed after 


all it be given to jou, to him, or to me? Butincon- ` 
a fault the Speaker may place himself first. 


282. The intcrrogative pronouns, who. which, and what, 
ii, "d as follows :—IVho is applied to fersons and is 
ee Wo did it? supposes ignorance of the person. 
A E applies both to persons and things, but to one on 
| lI T -ut of a known number; as, Which will you take : 
Jou y, PPlied to sings, and is indefinite; as, What do 
pranta When it refers to persons, it is followed by a 


x i igiti otri 
2 Ce Iat,gamwsqidhypaf?ilection. Digitized by eGang 
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283. The word which answers a question must be in the 
same case as that which asks it; as, Whose pen is thi} 
John's. The reason of this may be shown by completing | 
the sentence. The full answer is, Z/zs ¿s John’s pen. | 


EXERCISE XLIII. 
Parse the following sentences :— 


man to acquire riches, they would corrupt his mind. The duches fi 
brought her son to the assembly; but when she saw that it was too lt, 
she led with him to England. He and she went away this moming, 
after they had visited their father. 


Supply she omitted pronouns :— 


The ships have sailed to destination. I commit these youths! 
your care, trustin will prove diligent. Is this the path ? and dos V 
lead out of the wood? ‘When the soldier had completed yp 
of service was discharged. The book is not injured, though b 
been tossed about. The crowd was so great that I could hardly 88 
through + When you see any one busy, do not interrupt _' 
If the goods are ready, let me have as soon as possible. 
Long Parliament it was that made war on Charles I.; but 
remaining members restored Charles II. 


and you are well, I and Cicero are well. I and ar ite 
«mer » [| . m father | 
England. I and you and Govind will cae The teacher t jor 


THE PRONOUN. 


284. Rule XXII.—4 Relative Pronoun agrees with 
is Antecedent 7x Gender, Number, and Person ; as, the man 
|| who works; the bullock which strayed. 


The case of the relative is determined 
sentence; as, I saw the man who called to- 
4 you spoke of. 

285. Relative Pronouns have two uses :— 

(1) The Restrictive use ; as, I dare do all that may 
ms f become e man. In this case the relative is used to limit or 
e define the antecedent, which would otherwise express too 
much or too little. 
(7 The Conjunctive use; as, He gave me an axe, 
which I found "ful. Here the relative introduces an 
{additional statement or co-ordinate sentence. The relative 
\ithich might here be replaced by aud it. He gave me an 
and I found X useful. This is also called the Co- 
ordinative use of relatives. 


„f Who is applied to persons; which, to infants, inferior animals, and 
The things without life, 


T That is used instead of who or which :— 
1) Aft 


Ims C adjectives in the superlative degree; as, This is the best iat 
€) After the 
js well, 


117 


by some word in its own 
day; I saw the man whom 


=u 


adjective aZ and a few others; as, All is well chat 


3) After the interrogative pronoun who: as, Who that has sense 
agree with him. 


5 (i) After two antecedents, one requiring who and the other which ; 
a men and the cattle that we met. EU) 
| c z d S . S 
RW has |e ie noun whose gender is doubtful; as, The frien y 
E Ma relative, does not admit of a preposition before it. If it is 
. ? * Preposition, the preposition is placed at the end of the 
"hey |" 25 This is the house ¢haé I live za; The conclusion ¿każ 
thought the Committee had arrived az. 
7. Whe i tence, the 
i n the antecedent is a part of a sentence, th 
live s,s d Ae 
e, CUB then ahinedapicigd Colada, DR PP or 


; as, He dislikes trifles, which I am glad to hear. 


WOW 


Vet Tete 


AH 


ER ce 


118 SYNTAX. 


288. Collective nouns require which when they ar 
followed by a singular verb; and who when followed by: 
plural verb ; as, The faction which had long prevailed wa; 
at last overthrown; The clergy who assembled were then, 
dispersed. ⁄ 


289. When no nominative comes between the relative. 
and the verb, the relative is generally the nominative to the 
verb; as, Zhe bay who brought the book is gone. 

But if a nominative comes between them, the relative is gency 
governed in the objective, either by a preposition before, or a verb af 
it; as, Zhe tile by which he is best known ; The boy, whom you sed 
for, is come. 

The relative pronoun is also often governed in the possessive by: 
noun following it; as, Do not trust him whose promises have often bas 
broken, 


290. When the relative pronoun is preceded by i? 
nominatives of different persons, the real antecedent mis 
be learned from the meaning of the sentence; as, Zam! 
man Who command; or, J am the man who commands; the 
former being equivalent to, Z the commander am the mati 
and the latter to, Z am the commander. 


291. Which is properly used for who, when i 
antecedent to the latter is repeated, or when it is aste 
interrogatively, IFho, of a certain number, is spoken of; ” 
His former companion, which companion had deceived t% 
Which of them did it? Which is the man ? | 


292.. The Relative, when in she objective case, and " 
restrictively, is sometimes omitted, especially in § 
sentences; as, / received the book Jou sent me. 


cedent of the third person is also occasionally 9! 
as, Who will, nay weep, 


I = => c; = zz 2 = 


= = 
TY 


em 
pitt 
1 
E 


; E 
EE AS is used as a relative after such and sami 
es Sb Verso PvE notaio Rshuauzsq put join ' 
men We mcins thal nof ; as, No child but screamed. 


—9 A S 


THE PRONOUN, tI9 


at Position of Pronouns, 
yay 294. Rule XXIII.—7he Relative usually stands imme- 
Ws 


| daidy after the Antecedent; as, The man who came. 
Yi When the sense clearly shows the antecedent, other words arc - 
J} sometimes interposed; as, There is a prisoner, now sick, who needs 
your help. 

295. The objective case of an interrogative pronoun 
į precedes the verb; as, Whom do you seek? 
| Where there are two objects, both pronouns, the neuter 
| stands first; as, Give 77 me. 


i) In both these cases the pronoun takes a different position from that 
,„ fj "lich the noun would occupy; as:— 
É Are you seeking your friend ? 
i Whom are you secking ? 
y Did you ask him for a pen ? 
w f For what did you ask him ? 
ud E Give me the ġook, 
ik Give i me. 
the d : 


EXERCISE XLIV. 
. Parse the following sentences :;— 


lo correct them. I acknowledge that I am the teacher who adopts that 
niment, and maintains the POUR of such measures, Choose wiag 
| pot fit: custom will make it most agreeable. Cesar destroyed the 

weny of his country, which was the cause of his death. I think it was 


Supply Pronouns ix the following :— v 
° boat sails. ou knowest it. I — speak to you. 

à, Y Sem to take the sun out of the world, — take friendship out of - 
of the prize be given to him deserves it. This example ts one 
rene are not to be imitated. do vou think was there ? 

“ Infant was sick has recovered. This is the officer 


yetanded t] t axle: I can find. 
Wio CCUSERIUR warhol send ee chr Ed ag autos 


- 
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is the greatest philosopher the country has produced. Me is the Di 
same E published the oem. He drives the finest horse il 
ever saw. ‘The men and the measures you condemn are generally f 
approved of. j A 
He has resolved to be a soldier, has caused us much grief, He | 
is neither over-exalted by prosperity, nor too much de ressed by mis. | 
fortune : , you must allow, marks a great mind. ‘The Court, | 
should have set a good example, indulged in vice. The family | 
with I have long resided is gone to Australia. He, on we | 
relied, has deceived us. did the coach run over? He laid the Í 
suspicion on some one, I know not : shall we send on ths | 
errand?) Men generally hate him they fear. : 


Supply Ze omitted relatives or antecedents in th 
following examples :— 

He knows the man I spoke of. The poems Cicero wrote are lost. 
It was the saddest scene I ever witnessed. Lord Mahon wrote the 
History you were reading. Have you bought the book I recommended? 
Did you see the man I referred you to? Who lives to nature rarely cx E 
be poor. Who seizes too rapidly drops too hastily. Who lives to 


fancy never can be rich. Whom he would he slew, and whom he would 
he kept alive. 


Correct //e arrangement in the following sentences:—_ | 
I sold the horse for a small price, which I bought last year. He las 
ot shown himself not to be a friend d has dU this. | 
esson has brought down severe punishment on him, which was 9 


ill-prepared. He is like a be t of way S ; 
Bring me it. You call whom of prey that is void of compe 


THE VERB. 


$ 296. Rule XXIV.—Transitive Verbs govern the Ob pU 
Jective case ; as, 1 found dim assisting them. | 
_ The object of a. transitive verb may be a noun; as, A hunter shoti | 
“iger ; a pronoun, John struck me; an infinitive, Learn to 4iJo"ri 


gerund, He loy PA Jodee t 
he is rig: ht. red hunting; ora part of a sentence, I acknowledg¢ / 


As a general rule, the object should always be expressed. 

ra s: Sete Mi 
297. I ntransitive verbs often take after them an object" 

case similar in meaning to the verb; as, He runs a 


T i i ale ] 
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THE VERB. 


121 
the 298. Such transitive verbs as give, ask, forgive, offer, 
jou : eae : 

My Bb promise, tell, &c., take two Objectives, a direct and an 
He || indirect. The latter generally denotes some person, and 
is [| always comes first. In most cases the direct object may 
"t f be put first, but the indirect object must then be preceded 
al fi by a preposition, and its true nature, which is really 
the P adverbial, is made apparent. 
his I gave Aim an orange. I gave an orange £o him, 

He asked me a question. He asked a question of me. 
fhe. He offered them a shilling. He offered a shilling 7o them. 


The passives of such verbs usually take the direct object as their 
subject; as, An orange was given to him by me. Sometimes, however, 


Jj the indirect object becomes the subject; as, He was given an orange 
by me. š 


! 209. Some verbs, such as appoint, believe, call, create, 
make, think, &c., when taken alone do rot always contain — 
| the whole verbal idea. They are then called Verbs of ` 
| "complete predication, and ‘require another word to ` 
| “mplete them. - This is called the Complement, and 
| ™y be a noun, an adjective, a participle, the infinitive 
"ood, a prepositional phrase or a clause. ) 
he Complement of a transitive verb expresses a quality 
| condition of the object as accruing from the action of 
int Verb. Such complements are therefore Objective 
Complements, and are often called Factitive Objects 
um == made). Unlike the indirect.object, the factitive 
ect always follows the direct object of the verb. — 
* Complement of an intransitive verb is a Subjective 


muh element, as it expresses a quality or condition of the 
ect, 


Satr 


I Objective Complements (Factitive Objects). e : 
B. Sas made him king. They painted the house gr. dE SM 
Sus all His fr. i t Turner the only ari 
ld baing P je Ruskin though 


| lle is "m Subjective Complements. 
Nro 129. Jeera Matkedojieelinn. ip mente 


the greatest general of his age. 


122 SYNTAX. 
goo. Some verbs are both transitive and intransitive; 
as, The wheel turns; He turns the wheel " Tobacco gras; 
They grow tobacco. 1n such cases the transitive verb is used 
in a causal sense. 
Intransitive verbs also become transitive when they have f. 
a Cognate Object; as, He sleeps the sleep of death. 
Intransitive verbs, as, fall, lie, rise, sit, &c., must not be used fx 
their corresponding transitive verbs, fell, day, raise, set, &c.; as, H 
lays on the table, instead of Jt lies. 


301. A large number of intransitive verbs when used | 
with a particular preposition acquire a transitive sense. As 
they can then be uscd in the passive, the Verb ++ Prepo- 
sition may be regarded as a transitive verb. Such verbs 
are called Prepositional Verbs. 

The cat pounced upon the mouce, 

The mouse was pounced upon by the cat, 

Some one must have connived at the theft. 

The theft must Aave deen connived at by some ene. 


EXERCISE XLV. 


Parse the fallawing sentences :— 


My father sent him and me to assist you. Whom do you think I x 
yesterday when yong home? Him and them we know, but s ^ 
they bring virtue itself into contem ; | 

: e itself ) pt. Cyrus, when young, DEMS ju, 
what was the first thing which he learned, answered, ** To speak J 


knowledge, is cheering and delightful to every good mind. cit is i 
gold have I none. He is a man whom I greatly esteem. — 27 i 
four miles in circumference. The book cost three shillings. 

stands six feet high. He lived three years in Caleutta. The 
mile long. I paid him sixteen pounds, He taught me pans 


refused me the favour ibe skonto ñ 
[ wat Bréinilen ee Yad Matt dhe kon _ Ditshantsd aoe iih 
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Chang? into the Passive such of she ongoing sentences 
as admit of it. 


Correct the fullowing errors ;— 


Thou, my kind friend, I shall never forget. You should punish he 
who committed the fault, not I who am innocent. They who have 
hboured to make us wise and good we ought especially to respect. I, 
who have been to him like a parent, he rudely insulted, She and they 
l&uow, but who are you P They acted properly in defending theirselves. 
Sbe that uoces not guard her reputation, ali prudent persons will avoid. 
Come, let us make a covenant, I and thou. Lie the k on the table. 
He never was &nown to sweive the right path. Sit it up against the 
Wah. [iis deialcauous were coniived. 

Form short sentences in which the following verbs will have, 
in Some, a transitive, in others an intransitive sense i—break, ` 


buru, drink, eat, move, ride, turn, walk. 


Position of the Object. 


302. Rule XXV.—7/« Object ¿s usually placed after 
the verb > as, Jams struck John ; He wishes to learn. 
: la English, the governing word usually precedes the word governed; | 
In many languages it is placed after it, he arrangement of the sentence 


If 33 tollows :— : 5 
Subject, Object. Verb. 
James John struck 


In English, this might mean, James struck John, or John struck 
ames, Hence the arrangement is—(1) Subject, (2) Verb, (3) haz 
CM iuns.—The object precedes the verb in the following cases x 
(9 When the object is a relative or an ee. pronoun; as, 
v Is the boy whom 7 saw; Whom do you See : : 
y) Boun may be attached to ha relies or interrogative pronoun; as, 
hich book do you choose ? 
6) When emphasis is required ; as, Jeney you shall have. 


- om 


t 303. Rule XXVI.— 74e Verb To be, and all other in- 

Rusitive verbs of incomplete predication, such as seem, 

uide &c., have the same case after them as before them des 

I a fice bis dardarak tha gminatives as, 
SLM took John to be Aim. 


uM [QM ii; ` T eo s" Genuae 
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This arises from the fact that with finite forms of the verb the verba] - 
complement is atéributive to the subject and must therefore agree with it, 
The verb simply connects the subject and the predicate (with a greater 
or less degree of certainty ; seems, appears, îs), and is therefore call] ` 
the copula or link. In some languages the copula is often omitted; 
but this is not allowable in English. j 
Nouns and pronouns before or after the.verb fo ğe are not necessarily j 
of the same number and person; as, ZZ was they ; You are he whom we | 
looked for. 3 
When no case precedes the verb zo be, the case following it is in the ` 
nominative; as, To be an honest azz is better than to be a rich man, 
In conversation, “ It is me,” is justified by custom. 


EXERCISE XLVI. 


Parse the following sentences :— 


China is the most populous country in the world. Iron is the mot | 
useful metal. Were I he, I would act a different part. It could not b 
he whom you suppose. His death was felt to be a great loss. 
was not made for man. The love of country is a noble feeling. ne 
camel is found in many of the hot parts of Asia and Africa. Was ithe 
or his brother who called? I think it was he. The carpenter semi 
an industrious man. The lawyer was appointed judge. His action v3 
in bad taste. He is without fear. He seems in excellent health. RE 
hard that he should be so soon forgotten. Let them take him to 
whom they will, it will make no difference. 


Correct the following errors :— ` 


Itis her. You believed it to be he. I suppose it to have beet 
who told you. Believe me it was not us. regs roud? Ay E^ ‘ 
Tam not thee. I know not whether it were them die committed E 
crime, but I am certain it was not him. It appeared to be ber 4 
oss the letter, She is the person who I understand it to have 
Who do you think me to be? Let him be who he may, Vio 


not care. I understood it t ; It was 
whom we saw. o be he who was suspected. 


304. Rule XXVIL.—4 verb may be governed in the 10 
"4: . Ly be governi 4 
finitive mood by another verb, by an adjective; er 


noun; as He | : i fo wore 
havé'& Qismngegppa! Math Cdo Bing ple ate 
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The present infinitive may be used with any tense of the governing 
vab; as, He wishes fo go; he wished fo £0 ; he will wish to go, 
The perfect infinitive expresses an action completed defore the time 


ater A denoted by the governing verb; as, You seem /o have failed. Used 
= | after the past tenses of verbs expressing wish, hope, intention, &c., it 


denotes that the wish or hope was not fulfi 
come (but was hindered), 

The gerundial infinitive is used to mark a purpose; it is also used 
after nouns and adjectives; as, He came to sce; 4 time to laugh ; 
Swift to hear. The gerundial infinitive always requires to, and may be 
considered a dative case. 

The simple infinitive is treated like a noun in the nominative or 
objective; as, 72 read is pleasant (nom.); he began £o read (obj.). 

The infinitive is sometimes used absolutely ; as, To speak plainly, I do A 


lled; as, I intended zs have 


not believe it. 


305. The preposition to is not essential to the infinitive. 
To is dropped after the auxiliaries, can, do, may; must, shall, 
will; after bid, dare (except in the sense of challenge), lel, 
Mane, need ; after several verbs referring to the senses, as, 
se, behold, watch, hear, feel, &c. ; as, Bid him depart ; I dare 
‘ldo it Make them sit down ; I heard him speak; I dared 
hin to do it, 

But if the infinitive follows a passive form of any of these 
verbs (except ket) to is requircd ; as, He was seen to strike 
lle ino i He was let go. The verb / de generally requires 
5; às, I see zy to be so. 


im «2 Several verbs in the infinitive are coupled by a conjunction, the 


= to is usually prefixed to the first onl ; as, Z taught him both to read 
Vrife, 


306, 


w = e. É TH eee 


The infinitive is changed into a verbal noun 
by a Preposition after the verbs prevent, hinder, 
ir, and after Jond, &c. Thus, I despair /o succeed 
» I despair of succeeding. He is fond of reading. 


ior? The infinitive mood generally follows the word 
ici governs it; as, He loves Æ karn; I shall go; but 


D . . ` ` t S ç 
tyara a emphatis word, jk sometimes precedes ita 
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z : EXERCISE XLVII. 


Parse the follaving sentences 2— 


Tt is more pleasant to pardon than to punish. It is more blessed to 
give than receive. England expects every man to do his duty. They 
showed great anxicty to be reconciled. 1 was induced to grant liis re- 
quest. He was asked to call at another time. His willingness to obey 
his parents was very leasing. His enemies declar ed him to be a traitor, 
The master prevented his servant from doing the work. I shall writeto 
him to come to-morrow. . 


Correct the following errors :— 


They forced him do the work. I think to go home during the hali- 
days. The sight made him to tremble. He is'very fond to read novels, 
eI recuested him to do it, but he bade ano her to do it. I durst not do 

anything which might displease him, You need not to ask any mor. — 
Bid the peon to procure it. Would they have us to reject such an 
offer? The multitude wondered when they saw the lame to walk and | 
the blind to see. Did you feel the table to shake in consequence of the — 
carthyuake ? 3 : 

The comets have been observed move in very eccentric orbits. Queen 
Elizabeth was known possess great vigour of mind. No nation hasbeen | 
found excel Greece in the fine arts, ‘Lhe prisoner was immediately letto | 
go. We saw the lightning to flash. 


Make five sentences with an Tufinitive Mood as Subject. 
Make five sentences with an Infinitive Mood as Olject. 
Make five sentences with the Infinitive Passive without to. 


308. Rule XXVIIL— 74e Gerund in -ing is Wht | 
noun and a verb. As a noun, i/ is governed 4a" 
on preposition ; as a Verb, i/ governs nouns or pronouns: s 
Reading is pleasant; He intended killing him. bei 
a a erund denotes the doing of that which the verb signifies. A") 

» it may be the subject, object, or complement of a verb, Si fy 


eene by Some preposition. Hunting is a favourite sport 
joyed kunting the tiger, He was kunti ig. 


309. When the precedes tl curis -mt 
TE. he Gerund in - ing: of mus 
aie o ban) the and of must be omitted; as, 7 
N aced for ¿he rapid paini S RANE CUM ait 
ing experience ra idi gaining of experience ; or, fOr 87 


l ; Int ming © 
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verbal noun, and as such is qualificd by an adjective. In 
ihe latter, it retains its verbal force, governing exprience 
and being qualified by an adverb. It is thus a true Gerund. 


310. Rule XXIX.— 77. Participle is both a Verb and 
an Adjective, (just as the Gerund is both a Verb and a - 
Noun). As a verb z may govern a noun, and as an adjective 
il may qualify a noun or Pronoun, be modified by an adverb, or 
le compared  as— 

Respecting ourselves, we shall be respected by others, 

A loving son. A Sorsaken land, 

We first attended to our more pressing wants, 

This is the most finished picture in the collection. 


The participle differs from an adjective in having changes to show 
whether the action is finished or unfinished. 

The participle is sometimes used absolutely with the nominative case 
before it, or adverbially at the beginning of a sentence; as, The day 
dawning, we set out; Generally Speaking, the remainder is worthless. 


31. Rule XXX.— 77e Participles are used affer the — 
ws have and be, fo Jorm tenses of the finite verbs; as, 1 
ave zevien; He was chosen. 

(I) The Perfect tenses of the Active are formed from the past par- 
ticiple with have; as, Z have Struck, I had struck, Í shall have struck. 

Cse express completed action. formed 

2) The Imperfect, or Continuous, tenses of the Active are form 
fom the present participle with be; as, Zam sinking, I was sinking, 
T shall be sinking, These express action ¿z progress. il 

B) The tenses of the Passive are formed from the past participle 
“th bes as, Zam struck, Iwas struck, Z had been struck, © E II 
*.Past participle should not be used for the past tense; as, Ile 
SUR, for he beyan ; He run, for he ran. 


Use of the Tenses. 


32. Rule XXXI. 7, the use of the Tenses of Verbs, 
* Order of time must be obserivd. 


" Present I rera] uses :— 
ndefinite has scveral u : : 
tt) Ic Cxpresses a single act at the present time ; as, I see him now. 


en SPSscsogacin ejl Melo; Gel ention Ypigitized by eGangotri 
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_ (3) It expresses constant truths ; as, Honesty és the best policy, 
(4) It is used in quoting authors, whether living or not; as Cicero - 
says. 
45) It is sometimes employed to describe past events, and is then 
called the ZZistoric Present ; as, Caesar Waves Gaul, &c. 

(6) It can relate to some future event, provided that future time i. | 
expressed by some special adverb or phrase, or is implied by the context; - 
as, It eaves (= will leave) in a few days; When do you sai? (= will you 
sail) for England ? : : 

The Present Imperfect or Continuous is used to express an action 
going on at the time of speaking ; as, 7 am writing. As its name im | 
plies, it is used only for actions that continue, and not for such as are 
brief and immediate. It also sometimes expresses habit or custom; as, | 
He is attending college very regularly just now." 

The Present Perfect expresses an action begun in past time and | 
completed at the present.time. “Z have lived in London five years" | 
implies that the speaker is still living in London. Should he have lef 

London, the Past Indefinite should be used: I Zived in London fie - 
years. The present perfect expresses action that has just been com 
pleted; as, The man has come. n 

The Present Perfect is never qualified by any adverb or phre | 
denoting fast time. The former denotes present time; so that the 
two contradict cach other. I have finished my exercise yesterday, 
should be, I finished my exercise yesterday. J 

The Present Perfect may be used if the effect still continues; * 
British rule has endured in India for the last 1 50 years. 

_ The Past Indefinite expresses an action begun and completed in P% 
time; as, He came yesterday. It also denotes what was usual at som 
former time; as, He gambled and drank, 

The Past Imperfect, or Continuous expresses an action begun aul 
continuing in past time; as, While I was speaking, &c. The Pr 
indefinite refers to a point of time. The past imperfect is used to ¢*P 
an action during which something else took place; as, While Tay 
walking yesterday, I saw you, 2 
a Put Perfect, or Pluperfect, denotes that the action was oni 
P before a certain time, and before something else took places "| 
The ship Aad sailed before I arrived, a 

jd 

n suus delatis expresses simply future time, near OF m [ 
"Tho Fatum see ed in a few minutes; It will faze many cen 

erfect denotes that the action will be complet y? 


es action takes place; as, I shall have sailed before : 
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EXERCISE XLVIII. 


joying our 
superfluities. "These travellers? tales awakened ble passion 
y - visiting my 

Ẹ ends. By thinking on the passage, you will ascertain its meaning, 
Hn upon my hand, I began 
‘fj to figure to- myself the miseries of confinement. Overcome by his 
j| father's kindness, he burst into tears. I hear soldiers marching, bullets 
fying, horses neighing. His im paired strength rendered him unequal to 

exertion. Looking at-the whole case, I do not take your view. 


Correct zhe Sollowing errors »— : 


By roaring of the lion we were kept in alarm. The preparing the 
JH statement Tequires time. The middle Station of life seems most advan- 
Ff Sseous for gaining of wisdom. The acquiring an thing valuable 
J! demands Perseverance. In tracing of his history we find little that is 
fi *etby of imitation, By the observing truth you will command esteem. 
4 He has broke his leg. He would have went with us had he been 
ed. I would have wrote to him. The bullock was stole. The, 
Englis language is spoke in many parts of the world. He shown me 
prze. The &rass was trod down. The work was very well execute, 
~ drunk the water eagerly. Ile has chose to give up study. His 
S have forsook him. 


Nake Sour sentences, each with a gerund as subject; and 
hur with a gerund as object, ; 

Hake four sentences each containing a participle governing a 
"un, and four containing a participle qualifying a noun and 


"dfi by an adverb, 


= 
PRE, 


EXERCISE XLIX. 


Parse she following sentences :— 


Jue 1; Ports of chi i ild. He has now recovered. Truly 
lie lineo unt yen satisly n hana. Nimrod founded Babylon; 
Sent this message to the Senate: “I came, I saw, I con pemda 
ddon “aught a hare, He has gone home. Yesterday we ate ati a 
Blom k, and look tea at sunset. Fools make a mock of sin. Is a jus 
tn Pleted it before it is required. The road ought to have been ir hee 
e180. The work could not be done yesterday. Juvenal says, 


Yo gash pani Mfatibí&bientpt."Di$titzécstyse Bebo 
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Correct fhe following errors :— 
The ship has arrived last week. 1 am speaking a long time. Yeste. 
day I have been to the Museum. I had come to see you on Monday, | 
This book has been printed in 1893. I have seen him an hour ago, T | 
am suffering from fever the last three days. I have finished the work ., 
this morning. He’is ill of fever since Monday. The teacher had given , 
me leave. I have studied grammar last year. He has forsook all his . 
wicked companions. I begun to doit. He has wore out his life in the 
king’s service. The ancients asserted that virtue was its own reward. 
The doctor affirmed that fever always produced thirst. Cicero maintained | 
that whatever was useful was good. I have written my exercise before ` 
John called for me. He has went to England. Since you left, I was 
wholly engaged in business. I am not of opinion that such rules can be - 
of much use unless persons saw them exemplified. He is Governor d 
the Province from three years ago to the present time. I do not know | 
whether he arrives this moming or last night. There have been severa 1 
great wars in Europe during last century. B 


p 


Use of ‘Shall’ and ‘ Will.’ 


313. Rule XXXII.—Shall with the first person, aml 
Will with the second and the third, simply foretell; will 
with the first person and shall with the second and the third, 
express the will of the speaker. 

Shall originally means owe. From the notion of debt arises that 


obligation, what one ought to do. Will means wish, what a m 


willing to do. Shall retains its primary meaning in the second and t7 
persons singular and plural ; as, Thou skał not kill ; he skall surely de 
Besides commanding and threatening, it also promises; as, He st" 


blessed. ; 
314. Shall in the first person singular and pus 
simply states that something will happen; as, I $ 
home. It does not denote any wish on the parto. 
speaker. On the other hand, will in the first person im 
that the action is dependent upon the will of the $ 1 
I wilt go home, denotes that it is my own wish to 80-22 
_ Will in the second and third "persons usually p m 
simple futurity, without any reference to the wish ° 
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The different use of shall and will is partly required by politeness. In 


speaking of ourselves, we avoid the appearance of making our own wish 


The following Rhyming Rule has been given :— 


In the first person, simply, SHALL foretells ; 

In WILL, a threat or clse a promise dwells : 
SHALL in the second and the third doth ¢hreat ; 
WiLL simply then furetclls the future feat. 

Ifa man falling into the water were to cry out, “I vail? be drowned, 
anl nobody shail help me,” his words would imply that he wished to be 
drowned, and refused any help. “I shad? be drowned, and nobody wit 
kelp me,” means, I shall be drowned because no one is willing to help 
me. 


: Ë thereason why anything will happen, and therefore use shall. In speak- 
I W ing to, or of, others, wc use will, to show that they are not forced to act. 
mk I shall ` We shall 

m i Thou wilt You will express simple futurity. 

he ' He will They will 

à | I will We will express futurity, with the addi- 
q Thou shalt You shall tional idea of promise, obliga- 
r 4 He shall They shall. tion, command, or threat. 

be 

of 

Ww 

al 


Wo 


In conditional sentences, w is used in conditional clauses, and 
will and shall, with different meanings, in the other clauses; as, If you 
will seck, you wild find ; If you will seek, you skall find. The latter 
"pression is Stronger than the former. 


315. In asking questions, shall with the first and second 
[| Persons and will with the third denote mere futurity ; 
shall with the first and the third person, and will with the 

nd generally denote the wish of the person addressed. 


Shall I >- re z j : 
Shall we | deuote simple fitim 


Shall you? — Shall you? 
Wille? — Will they? 


Shall I ? Shall we ? | denote generally the wish 


Wilt thou ? Will you ? of the person addressd. 


|, Shallhe? Shall they? 
rm I go? means, Ought I to go? Will I go? means, Am I 
bu „Stogo? This is improper, for no one can answer the queson 
Yu € Speaker himself, Shall you go? implies simple futurity. Ië 
lim 
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316. Should and would follow the rules of shall and 
will, but the root-idea (owe, ought) of the verb shall is | 
more prominent in should than in shall.. The following | 
examples should be carefully studied. Ent. | 

You should go.—It is your duty, you ought to, but you yourself must ` 
determine whether you will or not. | 

You shall go.—It is my determination that you shall, but whetheril - 
is your duty or not is another matter not implied at all. 

I shall go.—lt will so happen ; it may or may not be my duty. 

I should go (He should go, We should go, You should go, They ` 
Should go).—It is my (his, our, your, their) duty to go. 

I (He, we, you they) should have gone—It was my (his, our, your, | 

their) duty to go, but I (he, we, you they) did not go. 
When followed by a conditional clause, however, this sense of ought 

disappears. J should have gone if I had remembered does not imply 

duty at all, but simply consequence. I did not go because I did m! - 

remember. . 


EXERCISE L. ; 
Give the force of Shall and Will in the following 


sentences :— 


„T shall goto London. We will die with him. His grief will not 
him sleep. They shall not have it. They will het ol nothing bi 
es He that will be cheated to the last, delusions shall bind him fas. 

are will pay me for it, you shall have the book. You shall n 
go i ere; you shall go (o prison. I will leave to morrow. Ifhe wert 
a ke the offer, I would Xp it. If he were to bid you, you 
e d Will you take me? Shall you do it? You shall be king. Hor 

go? Will you stay here with us? I shall not go alone. 


Correct the following errors, giving the reason in ad 


case :— ` 

I will not be able to accompany yo : i im? 19 
: rd ei u. Will I write to him? > 

aH Ced to dismiss him. We old be right in refusing to obey ies 

Id = Until I will die, I shall never desert you. Ifhe do not e 1 
ce ; uncertain what to do. I hope I will succeed. Will 1be 2 gg 

uae Would we hear a good lecture if we would go? iU — pp 

you would help me, for if not I do not know what I would do. 


Write three affirmative sentences, each with will m ui 
pa and three interrogative sentences, each with sha? 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE Moop. 


317. Rule XXXIII.—77e Subjunctive Mood ; used 
dfly in suppositions or fo express doubt, wish, or 
intention, and after such conjunctions as if, unless, 
although, Gc. ; as, I shall not go if it rain; 1 wish he 
were here ; The sentence is that you Je fined ; Should it rain, 
I shall not come. j 

The Subjunctive Mood, being a subjoined mood, is always dependent 
on some antecedent clause, called the conditional clause. The clause 
which contains the consequence of the Supposition is called the conse- ' 
guent clause. “If it rain? (conditional clause), ‘I shall not go ” (con- 
sequent clause). 

The conjunctions mentioned above are not necessarily followed by the 
subjunctive. Some of them are often used with the indicative ; as, if two 
and two make four. Here there is no uncertainty, and the indicative is 
Used 


“If it de,” implies “ I am uncertain.” “If it is,” implies “as I know. 
itis” “If it were,” implies “as I know it is not.” “If I could I 
would,” implies «T cannot.” « If I can, I will,” implies “I do not 

ow whether I shall be able to or not.” 

“If the earth were flat men could not sail round it,” implies that we 
wow it is not flat. “If the earth is round men can sail round it,” 
mplies that we belicve it to be round. 

€ conjunction is sometimes omitted, and the conditional verb placed 
ore its subject ; as, Were I (=if I were) Govind, I should refuse. 

5 The present tendency of the English language,” says Adams, “ is to 

"eect the distinction of the Subjunctive Mood.” 


EXERCISE LI. 


h 

Se me, thou come to want. Steal not, thoug 

| ty state be me, iE d jobs my life, it shall be seven E: thy 

ba vice, If it rain to-morrow, I shall not go. If he were here $ is s 

on ad. Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him. If thy bro 
thce, rebuke him, and if he repent, forgive him. 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 


318. Rule XXXIV.—27« tense of the verb in a de- | 
pendent sentence must correspond to the tense of th 
verb in the principal sentence. 

When two sentences are joined together by a subordinate conjunction 
or relative pronoun, one of them is called the Principal and the other ` 
the Dependent sentence. The latter is that to which the conjunction 
or pronoun is prefixed. “I was asked (Principal) what you said" — 
(Dependent). c 

319. When the verb in the principal sentence is in the - 
present or fulure tense, the verb in the dependent clause ` 
may be in azy tense according to the sense. ` 


That he és sorry. 
= That he was sorry. 
Demy That he as been sorry. 
: That he had been sorry. | 
SD hic That he wild be sorry. | 


That he will have been sorry, &c. 


320. A past tense in the principal sentence ordinarily | 
requires a past tense in the dependent clause. 
" That he was sorry. 
= brs That he had been sorry. 
r That he should be sorry 
He ha : 
SIAPA C Tiat ha should have been sorry. 

321. A past tense in the principal sentence is fol 
lowed by a present tense in the subordinate clause (1), 
if the latter is a proposition érue Sor all time ; as, He did ? ë | 
know that the sun 7s larger than the earth; or (2) if it isa | 
fact, known, or believed, to be true up to the present um : 
The use of the present tense in the subordinate clause us 
mates that it is known or believed still to be true. 

Compare sie Sollowing sentences :— 3: 

I was glad to hear you ave industrious, I hope you will continue ^ j 
I was glad to hear you were industrious, I trust you are still so sol 
I was glad to hear you were industrious, why did you cease i in m 
In the second and third of these sentences the present tense €^ — 


be used in, the sgbordinaterslawseollection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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EXERCISE LIL 


Parse the following sentences ;— 


Ithought he would fail. I ordered him to desist. He could pay if he 
chose. He might have gone, if he had thought fit. I said that I would 
have gone, if I had been able. If thou hadst given, I had been happy. 
I should have liked to go with him. He may cither go or stay as 
helikes. I do not think that he will come. | did not think that he 
would come. I should not be afraid if I were not guilly. If we try it at 
once, we shall succeed. If we tried it at once we aou succeed. It was 
necessary that he should find some one. I shall stay if I can. I should 
have stayed if I had found it desirable. 


Correct the Sollowing sentences where necessary :— 


, Lave finished my letter before my brother arrived. It is a long time 
ance we had met. “He said that he will not grant my request. I hoped ` 
že will pass. I am a candidate in the hope that I might succeed. I 
tequest that you would kindly raise my salary. I write a letter that I — 
might have an answer. I warned him that if he did so he will incur 
€ I told him that it is vain to persist in the undertaking. He was 
deed that I would not have known him if, he did not tell me his 
iame, Ifyou look at the map of India, you would find the island. 
, Govind said that oil was lighter than water. If I should ask whether 
Ji and water were two distinct species of things. Seneca said that to 
Ignorant of wickedness was a blessing. Tacitus said that those things 
Mich Were unseemly were unsafe. I wished to have submitted my 
pauuscript to him. The girl said, if her master would but have c er 
lad money, she might have been well long ago. It is while men slep 
tht the arch enemy has always sown his tares. 


Direct AND INDIRECT NARRATION. 


322. Rule XXXV.—JIn reporting directly the speech of 


“n give the exact words, marking them by inverted 


ms; as, James said, “I will go.” 


a hen the verb in one sentence relates what is said by some us 
another Sentence, the verb in the first sentence is called the Report- 
f S Verb, and the second sentence is called the Reported Spe 
‘This ~ Teported speech may give the actual words uscd by us ae iba 
os led Direct Narration, and is the form generally sys oe 
iya 9*3 of India, When only the substance of what was sat ES En 
ted Indirect Narration. In this case no quotation mar 


A Direct i ed by some such 
Narrati t be introduced by : 
*5 aye app gaa Math Collection Digitized by eGangotri 
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323. Rule XXXVI. — In reporting indirectly she Speech | 
of another, change the words info a form fil to be used ly 
a different person ; but be careful that the meaning is not altera. I 
In Indirect Narration the conjunction “that” is gener. : 
ally inserted after the reporting verb. Z say, “ Z will d w 
becomes J say that J will do it. i 
There is an exception in the case of reported interrogations. 


324. The tense of the reporting verb is never changed. 
If the reporting verb is-in the present or future, the ved 
in the reported speech also remains unchanged. 


Direct : James says (or will say) “ Z am right.” 
Indirect : James says (or will say) that he zs right. 
Direct : James says (or will say) “ I was wrong.” 
Indirect : James says (or will say) that he was wrong. 


` 325. If the reporting verb is in the past tense, the ver 
in the reported speech must also be in the past tens. 


Direct : James said, * 7 am right.” 
Indirect: James said that he was right. 


326. If the direct speech contains a past indefinite | 
tense or a past imperfect tense, in the indirect speech the 
must generally be changed to the past perfect and the p$ 

* perfect continuous, respectively. 

He said, “I saw him running away," becomes He said (that) 
had seen him running away. So He said, “ J was reading wht te 
called me,” becomes He said (that) he had been reading sohen $ 
called him. b 

When the reported speech contains a statement of a universal tn 
the tense of the verb must not be changed. He said, “ Honesty © 
best policy,” becomes He said that honesty is the best polity. | 


; 


ductory verb ; as, 
Direct : Charles said, “ Zam sick.” 


Direct : I said, * 7 wil] go.” 
Indirect : 7 said that Z woul 
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ed | 328. Pronouns of the second person in the direct speech 
ly f. are put into the same person as the pronoun which comes 


after thc introductory verb ; as, 
Direct : John said to me, ** You are wrong.” 
Indirect : John told me that I was wrong. 
Direct : Jolm said to him, * You are wrong.” 
Indirect : John told him that 4e was wrong. 
Direct : John said to her, ** You are wrong." 
Indirect : John told her that she was wrong. 


329. Pronouns of the /hird person in the direct speech 
remain the same in the zudirec/ speech ; as, 

Direct : John said to me, “ He is wrong.” 

Jndirect : John told me that he was wrong. 


: Tn the Zudirect form he may refer either to John or to the person 
spoken of. To avoid this doubt, the name or designation of the person 
referred to must be inserted. The sentence should be **he (John) " or 
“he (the speaker). 


No change of person is required when the speech is reported to the 
person to whom it was first addressed ; as, 


Direct : James said to you, * You are right.” 
Indirect ; James told you that you were right. 
330. Observe that in all the above examples the verb 
uid in the direct becomes fold in the indirect. Said may, 
owever, be used in the indirect narration. In “John 
Stid to me that I was wrong,” said is quite correct. If told 
used then the preposition /o must be-omitted. “ He said 
ne,” and * He told to me” are both wrong. Told cannot 
used as the reporting verb in direct narration. < 


EXERCISE LIII. 


Turn the following sentences into the indirect form :— 


bal to him, «7 ather is stormy.” I said to him, ‘ The journey 
the ong.” ‘The ane od to the bo ys, “ A prize will be gres to 
pot diligent.” Pilate said, « What I ave written, I have w E 
brother said, “I have been very ill" His sister exclaimed, y 


My 
= ? id, “ ing." You said to me, ** You 
M le gena Wa d Vos pie iati) amen" I 
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am going." You say to me, “ You are going." š The chairman sa 
“ My authority was publicly questioned.” He replied, **I cannot du 
that" He sa.d to me, “I found your book." You say, “ I will come.” 
We say, * He will come.” I said to him, “ I helped you several times.” 
We said yesterday, “ We will come.” I said to him, “I have muca 
leasure in granting your request." I said to her, ‘* All your faults will 
be pardoned if you confess them." The Bible says, ** The way of trans- 


gressors is hard." 


Turn into the direct form :— š 


Robert said that he had read that book. The master told you that. 
you might go. He asked what he could do to help me. The merchat 
said that you had ordered all these articles. John asked James tole — 
him know what had passed. The magistrate said that he was sony to 
be obliged to take such measures. He enquired what he had done the 
previous day. He told the peon that he Tad been robbed by his servant. | 


331. In Questions the introductory verbs in the direct ` 
speech should be replaced in the indirect by some verb | 
expressing interrogation and a conjunctive adverb, when ` 

į necessary ; as, | 
Direct : Henry said to me, “ What do you want?” 
Indirect ; Henry asked me what I wanted. 

Direct : John said to Henry, “ Is this sum right ? ” 


Indirect : John asked Henry { y e simn res ieit right. 


From this it will be seen that when the verb ask introduces a question 
which requires yes or zo for an answer, it must be followed, not by that, 
but by zf or whether. In other cases no conjunction follows it. 

332. Rule XXXVII.— When a verb in the Imperative f. 
Mood has to be changed into the indirect narration, cont — 
whether it expresses a command or an entreaty or simpy 
friendly address, and substitute Jor the reporting t 

which conveys the idea expressed by the imperative. . 
Direct 7 The, master said to his servant, “ Do the work.” 
Indirect : The master ordered (commanded or told) his servan 


the work, í 
Direct : The beggar said to the gentleman, “ Help me to get sam i 


employment.” 
E ears 7 The beggar entreated (or prayed or begged) the gente 
phim iafgh some emnleymnetiGction. Digitized by eGangotri 
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Direct : My friend sazd to me, “ Consider my work and say what you 
think of it." 

Indirect : My friend asked me to conside? his work and say what 
Ithought of it. i 

Direct : He said to him, “ Stop a moment ! ” 

Indirect : He asked him to stop a moment. 


333. A question and a command are often combined in 
one speech. 


Direct : He said to him véry angrily, ** Why have you come? Have I 
not told you never to see my face again? Leave the room.” 
| Indirect : He asked him very angrily why he had come, and whether 


lie had not told him never to sce his face again, and he ordered him to 
lave the room, 


334 The reporting verb may need to be similarly 
changed in a few other instances. 


Direct ; Turning to his friend he said, “ And thou, too, farewell.” 
Indirect : Turning to his friend he bade him, too, farewell. 
Direct : I said to him, “ Here, take your book ! ” 
Indirect : Y called to him to take his book. 
Direct : He said, ** Alas, how foolish I have been.” 
Indirect : He exclaimed with sorrow that he had been very foolish, or, 
lle acknowledged with sorrow how foolish he had been. 
Direct : He said to him, ** Please Jend me that book a moment." 
Indirect : He asked him kindly to lend him that book a moment. 
Direct : He said, * Let us divide the booty amongst ourselves.’ 
Indirect : He proposed that they should divide the booty amongst 
selves, ` s 
Direct : He said to me, “I thank you for all you have done.” 
Indirect : He told me that he thanked me for all I had done; or 
"ore idiomaticall /, He thanked me for all I had done. iy 
aia ' He said to me, ** Would you like to go?” I said “ Cer- 
Y, , 


aatre; He asked me if I should like to go. I said I certainly 
d. 


D i, 85: Zulerjectives, Vocatives, &c., that can only be used 


ressing one directly, are left out in Indirect speech. 
aet: He said, < Ha, my fine fellow ! I will have you hanged. 

"definite > He called him a fine fcllow, and said (that) he would have 
n hanger 0. Jangamwad! Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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EXERCISE LIV. 


Turn the following into the Indirect form :— i 
He said to him, ** Where are you going?” He said to me, “ Which 
is the book you like best?” He said to her, “ Do you know all the - 
subjects for the examinations?” I said to him at once, ** Who told you 
that?” I said to him, ** Why did you put yourself in danger?" The 
king said to his attendants, ** Bring to me all the traitors you captured, 
and put them to death before they have time to escape." He said, 
« How unlucky we all appear to be 12” He said, “ Let us each try to 
help the man a little." e beggar said to the lady, ** Pity the sorrows 
of a poor old man whose trembling limbs have borne him to your 
door!" The beggar took the money from her saying, ** May God reward — 
you!” I said to them, “Let us do nothing till we have heard the 
king's reply." I said to him, “Thank you, I shall not need any more - 
help.” he governor said to them in reply, “ Thank you for all the 
information you have given me. I quite expected you would address me © 

on this subject, and I will bear the matter in mind.” 


336. Words indicating nearness of time or place in. 
relation to the speaker must generally be changed when 
another person reports the speech. 

Thus zow becomes then ; this becomes that; here becomes there ; 0p 
becomes before ; thus becomes in that way. 

Direct : Y said to him, * Do it now.” 

Indirect : Y told him to do it then. 

Direct : He said to me, “ I finished the work long ago.” 

Indirect : He told me that he had finished the work long before — 

Similarly change to-day into that day, to-morrow into the next day 
yesterday into the day before (or the previous day), last night into! 
night before (or the previous night), &c., &v. 3 


337. But whenever the words of the speaker are reported | 
at the same time or place at which they were spoken, 
above words are not changed. | 

Direct : John said to me, “I will come to-day.” 4 

i u -aay. j 

Indirect : John told me he would come to-day (if quoted the 

2 or, John told me he would come that day (if quoted a 

ayj. 

Similarly come must sometimes be changed into go. j 

Direct : He said to me, “Come here." ther 
Indirect: He told me to come here, or He told me to g 


“ceo; o td dhe position tali» Gablagtion. Digitized by.eGangotri 
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` certainly succeed at last." 
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EXERCISE LV. 


Turn the following into the indirect form :— 


He said to me, ** Why are you troubling me now? Go home. I will 
se you this evening.” He said to us, “ I am sorry that I failed to see 
you yesterday, but I shall undoubtedly be at leisure to-morrow.” He 
sid to them, ** Do it thus: if you fail the first time, try again; you will 

e said to me, “ Thank you for all your 
help. I should not have finished the work till to-morrow unless you had 
been here.” They replied, “ Go to the master now; we shall certainly 
am nothing until you have seen him.” My father said, ** Have you 
ünished your lesson yet, my boy?” “No,” I replied; “this lesson is 


-wry dificult. I was trying to do it yesterday, but did not succeed." 


“Never mind," said my father, “you will be all the better for trying 
even if you do not succeed." 


Correct the following sentences :— 


The teacher told you sit down. The master told that I will let the 
'5go home. I told him to ask his master can I see. I said him to 
tome with me. He said me go. He told that I will come. I heard 
m to ask her that why you not run away? I told her that she do not 
dm the door. I m. t why you were not diligent? Charles said 
at we are to stay here. - 


Turn the following into the direct form :— 
He said that his mother was just then absent from home, but-that I 
ould not on that account defer my visit, as she would without doubt 
m in a few days. E ES i 
e young officer said that he was as old as the prime pun B 
land, and thought himself as capable of commanding a ship as tha 
ister was of governing the State. ee 
le asked me hen facendod to leave London. I told him T 
Ed day of examination, I could not leave then; but hoped to do so 
ay. : 


- 


338. Rule XXXVIII.—Jn Negative Sentences //e 


[| "Gulize not is placed between the auxiliary and the pi incipal 


rb; as, I do zo like him. 


The above is the usual form. In some cases, especially in PE XC 
lary do is not used, and the negative is placed after the verb ; as, 
nota word. š: : 
assertive sentences with the verb £0 Je the negative is placed 
Miren the verb and its complement; as, he is zot here. 
en , 
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339. The negative and interrogative forms are combined $ 
by placing the nominative and not after the auxiliary; as, Wf 


Do we nof love? When there is no auxiliary, they are 


placed after the verb; as, Love we nof ? 
If the answer given is yes, the verb following must be the affirmative. , 
If the answer given is zo, the verb following must be the wegative. 


340. By the-insertion or omission of the negative the i$ 
asker of a question intimates his own belief on the matter 
asked about, and the answer which he therefore expects to 


receive. ` 
Has he always been here in good time ? 
Has he not always been here in good time ? : 
The second form would be used if the speaker believed fe had and 
expected the answer, Yes. The first if he believed he had not and 8 
expected the answer, No, or if he was wholly zz doubt. 
Has he not gone? (I think he must have). 
Has he gone? (I hoped he would stay all day). 
Are you not late? (My clock says you are). 
Are you late? (My clock says you are in good time). 
Is my meaning not clear? (It seems clear enough to mc). 
Is my meaning clear? (I rather fear you do not find it so). 


EXERCISE LVI. 


Parse fhe following sentences :— j 


Am I not doing my best? Ihave not scen him. I do not know them | 
Is he not coming to-morrow? May he not go with us I edi | 
going to take him. Had I not seen it, I should not have beli "É 


Shall you not be writing? No, I shall not. 
Correct the following sentences €— "al 
. Why you not write to me? Did you not tell him ? (Ans) m me 
did not. ` Did he not meet you yesterday? (Aus.) : No, he Can 
me. Why you not go away? Why they will not come ? 
boy not read? (Azs.) : Yes, he cannot. 
« . Er 
Turn the following sentences into the negative form : " 
Iam hopeful. They are going home. He sent the horse des 


The king is jealous of his prime minister. This is well wr wrote 
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341. Rule XXXIX.—Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, 
B and other Adverbs ; as, He acts nobly ; This is very large; 
He ran /oo quickly. 


A phrase or clause has often the force of an adverb; as, I left him ¿z 
le garden ; We, gained ground step by step ; When I came he told me. 
- Such expressions are called Adverbial Phrases or Clauses, because 
| they modify the verbs to which they are attached. 

Such phrases or clauses may themselves be modified by another 
adverb, which is sometimes, though incorrectly, taken as modifying the 
` Preposition or conjunction. He walked across Jndia. He walked right 
_&ross India, His house is on the top of the hill. His house is exactly 
on the top of the hill, Y will come when you send for me. Y will come 
aly when you send for me. In such cases the meaning modified by the 
adverb is contained in the entire adverbial phrase or clause, and not in 
. the preposition or conjunction alone. 

342. Some common words are either adjectives or š) 
adverbs. In old English the adverb was often formed | 
fom the adjective by adding e; as, soft, softe. Thee was ` 

dropped, and then both had the same form. Loud, hard, 

[| ®t long, high, wide, much, little, &c., are both adverbs 
§ "4 adjectives. The manner in which they are used. 
termines the part of speech to which they belong. 

Adjectives should not be used as adverbs, nor adverbs as adjectives; 
38 Sweep sung, for, Swéetly sung ; He spoke very mean of him, for, He 

Very meanly of him. ER 
€ Case of intransitive verbs of incomplete predication p lo 
t is sometimes taken for an adverb, and written so. ies 
Sorry?” is an error. It should be, “The rose smells sweet 
2 Ped being a subjective complement qualifies the subject, rose. NS 
Vi transitive verbs adverbs should be used ; as, I recei agii 
In the following examples the meaning differs according 
Euh of speech used. ji 
the road ùe., not difficult to walk on. 
found the road asiy, Le, found it without difficulty. 3 
oe Two negatives are equivalent to an affirmative 


. na : e just; He is by no means 
happy CCS nel 88u Math eu ns Digitized by eGangotri 
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344. Some adverbs are followed by corresponding 

adverbs; as, Here—there; where—there ; when—then; 

never—nor ; rather—than ; not only—but also, &c. ` 
Here we are suffering from drought, there water is abundant. When 


the Government is strong, then are the people safe. — I will never yield 
the point, nor even discuss it. Ile would rather die than betray his . 


trus. He is King, not only in name, but also ín power. ° 


EXERCISE LVII. 


Parse she following sentences :— 


The inhabitants fought very bravely; but their cnemies were so 
greatly superior in numbers, that they were speedily compelled to — 
reireat. is exercise is neatly and correctly written. The force of ' 
instinct is very strongly shown by the mode in which many birds build - 
their nests. ere cannot be anything more insignificant than vanity. 

Correct she following sentences :— 


The garden is ill laid out, but the situation is remarkable good. If 
the letter is not bad written, send it. He speaks very Beautiful 
Newton lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of picty. No man | 
could have acted nobler. I am wonderful delighted with it. Suita 
to his condition was the behaviour he always exhibited. ‘The river flows . 
rapid. The youth has been careful brought up. He acts very sens e 
on most occasions; but he behaved most meritorious on the last. 


POSITION OF THE ADVERB. 


345. Rule XL.—Adverbs are generally placed clost P - 
‘he words which they qualify; as, Very goodi 
acted wisely. š 
. 940. Adverbs are usually placed :— i 

(1) Before adjectives or other adverbs; as, /oo hot ; m, 
badly written. i į 
_ (2) After intransitive verbs ; as, I laughed heartily’. He 

(3) Usually after the object of a transitive verb; 3° 
paid them /iberally. al 

(4) Between the principal verb and the auxiliary. '" 
between two auxiliaries ; as, Me has readily consent? ' 
has aften Ibgenrgopdotaath Collection. Digitized by eGangotri — 
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Sometimes the adverb is placed before the verb; as, he willingly ` 
ganted their request. 

The adverb should not separate the verb and its object. He éold his 
tale pleasingly ; not, He told pleasingly his tale, . 

When an adverb qualifies a whole sentence or is used emphatically, it 
is generally placed first ; as, Unfortunately, he had. excited the Queen's 
displeasure ; Never was a man so used. 


347. The adverbs always, never, often, sometimes, are 
usually placed before the verbs they qualify, except the 
verb /o be; as, He always uses the purest style; “He often talks 
fulishly ; He is never at home. Enough follows the word it 
qualifies; as, good enough. 


348. Without great care in placing the adverb properly 
‘wrong meaning may be given to a sentence, or it may be. 
rendered ambiguous: Only, merely, solely, chiefly, and a few 
| others require special attention. They are generally placed 
immediately before the word they qualify. 

In the sentence ** He only lived for their sakes,” the meaning is that 

did not do anything else for their sakes. “ He lived only for their 
"ies" means that he lived for this one reason. “ He lived for their 

only,” means that he lived for nobody else's sake. Orly at the 
"td of a sentence often has a disparaging signification. “He gave a 
ing only,” implies that more might have been expected. 


"» Vi "à œ a mw 


EXERCISE LVIII. 


Correct she Sollowing. sentences :— MS his 
© master taught very well the boy. He renounced for ever | 
Country, They intended to cany farther their operations. Melle 
Moposed to invite back the king. Nelson attacked most couragcously 
mp fort, nl ions in South Africa. 

on . E as o rp emper i ) 
laly has every gin of Ca ae arcas Hee Cau at S 
pre offence Properly, He is scldom or ever in his place. ie he ith 
bat pon to compel, but to advise you. He only regards not his health, 
'Steputation, T will not go be he never so pressing. 


ve the different meanings of she following sentences e 
B uy a € promised a book. He only promised book ES proma 
i ts, Heda ean eed font dn sake MUS by eGangotr 
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THE PREPOSITION. 


349. Rule XLI.—Prepositions govern the Objective 
Case; as, It is a gift /rom him /o me. ` 

The object of a preposition is therefore either a noun or some Word or 
words that take the place of a noun, as a noun clause, &c. In 
cases, however, a preposition appears to govern an adverb, as in th 
common phrases, for ever, at once, before now, &c. Such expressions 
-have a single and definite meaning, and are really compound adverbs, | 


350. Prepositions generally stand before the words. 
they govern, but whether before or after, they should always. 
be placed as near to them as possible. 

In interrogative and relative sentences in familiar style, the preposition 
is often placed at the end; as, What could it proceed from? This 
the person whom I gave it /o, 

The preposition is most frequently placed at the end when the relative 
is omitted; as, It was a thing I was used zo (to which I was used). R! 
must also be placed at the end when that is used for whom; 25, The 
person that I gave it to.. The objective is sometimes placed first f 
emphasis; as, Such conduct I am at a loss to account for. 


351. Prepositions sometimes form compounds with 
verbs; as, /o smile al, to pick up, &c. Such expressio 
should be parsed as Prepositional Veris. | 


352. The prepositions Jor, from, in, on, are iue 
omitted before nouns of place or time; as, I will caus" 
to rain (for) forty days. Š i 

Prepositions should not be inserted where they are not wanted. is 
word to is often omitted in English where it would be uscd in the I 


vernaculars, He told £o me, ought to be, He told mc. 
Prepositions should not be omitted 


came to speak you, ought to be, 
your promise, ought to be, 


353. When two prepositions are used with the 997 | 
noun, th 


. 3 , l : d : 
round the hill, nor yet uR-andigaundithe bilica dint." | 
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dean the hill would be correct if we meant up and down 
eral limes. 


b 


. 354. In is used before the names of countries, districts, 
and large cities; at, before the names of small towns and 


d 

= villages ; as, He is zu England; i Paris; He lives af 
th & Serampore zz Bengal. ` 

7 355. To usually denotes motion towards; as, He went fo ' 
A london. In the sentence, Sicily lies / the south of Italy, 
a, Ë ^ denotes that Sicily is séparated from Italy. Italy is /o 
P B he south of Europe, should be, zz the south of Europe. 

iW 356. With often denotes the ius/rument, and by the 


der; as, This was written ¿y me with a quill. 


357. Since, as a preposition, signifies from. It is 
Placed before a noun or phrase denoting some point of 
lime, never before a noun or phrase denoting a period of. 
time. It is also preceded by a verb in the present perfect 
tense; as, The school has been closed since May. I am 
Unwell since three weeks, should read, I have been unwell for 

tee weeks. But since is correctly used when we speak 
of an interval between a past fixed point of time and the 
present time ; as, I have been unwell since Friday. 

358. At, like since, denotes a point of time ; in, a portion 
Y time; as, He left af six o'clock; He will come in the 
“ening. Jy an hour, means at the end of an hour; within 
èn hour, before the end of an hour. 


,, 999. For (in the sense of during) denotes a portion of 
Ti It-may be used with any tense exccpt the present 
"perfect : I am studying English see two years, ought to 


ave been studying English /or two years. 
360, From denoting a point of fime, may be used with 
n the tenses, but must be followed by 4, /ill, or until; as, 
"tended 7jgnggewagi AatieCouthtiof. thistmansh<Gangotri 
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EXERCISE LIX. 


Parse the following sentences :— : 
To whom did you give the letter which I sent? Paper did not come 
into use until the twelfth century. Temperance, b fortifying the mind - 
and body, leads to happiness. If we view ourselves, with all ourim. — 
perfections and failings, in a just light, we shall rather be surprised at | 
our enjoying so many good things, than discontented because there are | 
any which we want. e not overcome by the injuries you meet with, . 
. So as to pursue revenge; by the disasters of life, so as to sink into | 
despair; by the evil examples of the world, so as to follow them into sin. 
Overcome injuries by forgiveness ; disasters, by fortitude; evil examples, | 
by firmness of principle. As you say so, I shall go. Unless you ty, | 
you will not succeed. He is industrious, and consequently he ë | 
successful. Always try to speak distinctly. I may be away, but! | 
cannot tell yet. T. 


Correct the following sentences :— “_ j 
She Yam pleased with, but not with he. Except thou, I have non ` 
to help me. He laid the blame on some one, I know not who of tl: | 
party. They gladly of themselves made up the ransom. Between you. 
and I there is much mischief in it. ° 
Is it me you mean to compare him with? The Turks were the nex 
people who the Russians made war against. You surely know not who 
you speak to. He is wholly unacquainted with, and consequently im 
capable of explaining, the principles of the Art. One of the conspirat 
wrote to, and informed the Emperor of, the daring scheme. 
Give me a little of salt. I failed in last December. My father regrettel | 
for my leaving. I will go on to-morrow. Listen what I tell yo% 
There is no use of talking. He refused to alter from his decision. "É 
saw him in this week, Send to me some money. He showed favou 
upon me. This horse is worth forty pounds. iE 
He was at London. He was kicked with his horse. They spe | 
months at Egypt. I have not scen him from a long time. Come af , 
a week. Icutit by a knife. Is Ceylon in the south or west of Indis: 
Iam a candidate from four months. It rained at morning time. Frey 
evening he will leave for Europe. I send you this letter with p 
The whole island was overrun with the invaders. It is after 2 °. 
time that you have come to school. ; comma | 
PIE ecch did not afford no information. It is not no un ost | 
I ing. He affirmed that he would not on no account grant the req 
have not done nothing that should bring blame upon me. 
We er 80 thing about it. Nothing never affects me like thas fields | 
Y not expect to find at ways. ve ws alt 
having been tilled Often; will yida 2 pei Men's view e] 
Strangely altered by skilful hints sometimes. ibs 
Joni very slowly walks. The following sentence cannot be pw 
2 crstood. I hope not much to tire those whom I shall no pin 
please. They Proposed to share equally the fruit. ‘Thes¢ 
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inl Y express precisely the same meaning, 
Eh the idiom of the language, 

" particular word. 

| D 


| Abhorrence of deceit 
Abhorent /o the feelings 
Abide dy a statement 
in or with living things 
» än expedient 
Absent fram school 
solve from a promise 
Absorbed én thought 
ain from food 
€ Zo a request 
ccept y à favour 
Acceptable fo a person . 
Access fo a house : 
panied by a friend 
ac _ P? an expedition 
p cord with a person or thing 
accord Zo a person 
Accordance with the rules 


Acain with a person or thing 
io 


On of a nerson 
Admit 9f excuse pe y 


CHE PREPOSITION. 


B 361. Rule XLII.—Certain 
Ë flawd by particular Prepositions 
Although other prepositions ma: 


362. Some words are followed 
§ tions to express different meanings. 
some of the principal examples :— 


words and phrases must be 


; in other connections, 
they may, according to 
be quite inadmissible after a 


by different preposi- 
The following are 


Adom with flowers 
Advantage of his absence 
” over his opponent 
. Adverse £o the propo 
Affection for a person or thing 
Affinity with a person or thing 
» between two 
Afflicted wth blindness 
Afraid of punishment 
Agree among themselves 
» foa proposal 
> with a person 
A greeable £o one's wishes 
Agreement detween them - 
Aim at a thing 
Akin /o pity 
Alarmed a£ the sight 
Alien zo the subject 
Alienate from a friend 
Alight from a horse 
p» on the ground 
» atthe door 
Alive fo the risk 
Alliance with a party 
Allied zo a thing 
» with a person 
Allotted to each 
Allowable Pier à person 
Allude 7o his conduct : 
Alternate with something clse 
Amazed at 7 proposti 
Ambitious of glory 
Amount /o a hundred 


- Angry at a thing 


with a person 
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Answer of a person 

» to your name 

» Jor his neglect 
Antidote against poison 
Antipathy Zo a thing 
Anxiety about a thing 

» Jor his safety 
Apart from anything 
Appeal o the High Court 

» against the decision 
Apply /o a person for a thing 
Appoint ¿o a situation 
Apprehensive of danger 
Apprise of his loss 
Appropriate zo the occasion 
Approve of his conduct 
Arrive a£ à place, in a carriage 
Ascribe Zo him the honour 
Ashamed of his conduct 
Ask for a thing 


Associate with a person 
Assure him of salaty 
Astonished aż his impudence 
Atone £o a person 


3; i” a fault 
Attend zo (listen) upon (wait) 
Attendance a£ court 

», upon a person 
Attentive Zo a teacher 


Avail oneself of the chance 
Averse to a thee : 


SYNTAX. 


Beware of the dog 
Blame for failure 
Blind Zo his danger 


» ofaneye . 
Blush A the sight 

» Jer his conduct 
Boast of skill 


Borrow of or from a fricnd 
Bound zz honour 


3 y every tie 
Buy a thing of a person 
Call upon or on a person 

» Gt the office 

» Jor the parcel 
Capable of an action 
Capacity for thought 
Care for his life 
Care of your books : 
Careless of or about the result 
Carp aż the answer 
Catch a£ a straw 
Caution against a thing 
ras ael fire 

avil a£ his speech 
Cede /o Germany 
Celebrated for bravery 
Certain of success 
Charge him with crime 
Charge the cost /o him 
Cheat a person of his money 
Cleanse from sin 
Clear of debt 
Close (adj.) zo the river 


am pape DO" qa 


Avert danger {rom a person Close (verb) with the offer if 
ATE of his intention Coincide ou his opinion Í 
m med in learning Combine with the enemy 
ani ded the country Commit /o memory C 
Bare o, F clothes Committed against the law C 
Bathe in water Common /o old and young C 
Bear with a person Compare a thing «with another | $, N 
Beg of a person (likeness) con ^ 
'» Jor bread a thing o another?" “if 
eve i» his truthfulness x trast ac 
Belong to & person Compatible ah safety k ç 
Bent nm ; Compensate him /2 his wor! 
Bereaved of his wife Compete with a person 
Det with anger E ‘or a prize " BC 
estow a thing zo, D office. 
Bae to the = 2 à person Competent Jor the vor thing M 


A Complain o í | 
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Complain Zo a person, against a 
rson 
Comply seit a request 
poris of metal 
Conceal from view 
Concemed a£ or about^an event 
» Jor his safety 
» š the crime 
Concur wit% a person 
» inan opinion 
Condemned fo death for murder 
Condole with a person 
Conduce 7o health 
Confer swith a person 
» about a thing 
n 4 favour oz a person 
Confess fo a fault 
de Jj a person 
», a secret fo a person 
ent of victory 
ed fo bed 
med ¿z the appointment 
formable zo rule 
front a person with his 
accusers 


Congenial z one's tastes 
gratulate him oz his marriage 
Connect with what goes before 
hive a£ a crime 


Consent to the plan 
= 


uent 7/205 the proceeding 
lofmetal — š 


Consiste, Causes or results 
Cm t ani a statement 
Cons t with your father 
end with or against a person 
a Sor or about a thing 
Con ent with his pa 
Cony to his orders 
Conant with a person 


” 
Cemince of error 
tye ron a book 
Spond with a person 
n rae t 
» ? an object 
Count on Or upon an event 


THE PREPOSITION. 


Deal with a person 

» ïn rice, sugar 
Decide on or upon a plan 
Defective in Strength 
Defer zo his opinion 
Deficient zz sense 
Deformed in body 
Defraud a person of his dues 
Delight é his compan 
Delighted zzith the offer 
Demand of a person 
Demur £o the charge 
Dipa froni a place 
Depend upon one's efforts 
Deprive a person of a thing 
Derived from Sanskrit 
Derogate from one's reputation 
Derogatory zo one’s good name 
Descriptive of the place 
Deserving of praise 
Designed for use 
Desirous of gain 
Desist from the chase 
Despair of success 
Destitute of food — 
Destructive of happiness 
Determine upon going 
Detract from his good name 
Devolve on or upon a person 
Die of hunger, dy the sword 
Differ from a person 

» on a subject 

» @mopinions 
Difference detween things 
Difficulty zz an attempt 
Diligent ¿z business 
Diminution of comfort 
Disagree with a person 
ec uel a porion, (ie 

isappointed of a g 
TUUM 


in a thing (re- 


g ceived but not 
satisfactory) 
with or in a per- 
* son 
Disapprove of conduct 


Discharge from service 


iscourageme 
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„Dislike £o labour 
Dispense with his help 
Displeased zoi% his servant 
Dispute «with a person about a 
thing € 
Dissent from an opinion 
Distinct from the other 
Distrustful of his courage 
Divide between two, among many 
Doubt of one’s honesty 
Due /o want of care 
Eager for a thing. 
e in its piret 
r of approac 
Eee sor war 
Elicit from a person 
Eligible for office 
Embittered against a person 
Emboldened ¿y success 
Eminent for skill 
Emulous of fame 
Enamoured of a person 
Encouragement /o virtue 
Encroach on or upon a possession 
Endeared ¿o a person 
Endeavour after a thing 
Endowed with beauty 
Endued with virtue 
Engage in business 
» a person 
Engraved on brass 
puan upon a person 
Enlarge upon the subject 
Enlist i» the army ç 
Enter upon a course 
». dato one's plans 
Entitled /o a seat 
Enveloped in fog 
Enyious of his success 
Envy (noun) a his success 
Equal £e the other 
Escape from jail 
Tent fo health 
Stimated a£ its proper worth 
Exact (verb) yrs Aree 
ce Y drawing 
“xcept (verb) from payment 
Exception zo Me m 
» against a person 
Exchange horsesgartivadi 


SYNTAX. 


Excluded from society 
Exclusion of anything 
Excuse a person from attendance 
Excuse for absence 
Exempt from dut 
Expel from schoo 
Expensive zz dress 
Exposed /o danger 
Expostulate with a person 
Extricate from a difficult 
Exult zz a success : 
» over a person 
Fail 77 one's purpose 
» af success 
Fall wader suspicion | . 
» from the roof 
into error 
on Or upon an enemy " 
in love - 
in with a proposal 
» among thieves 
Familiar wiz% the book 
Fatal zo anything 
Favourable /o his wishes 
Favoured with your company 
Fawn (verb) zefoz a person 
Feed on grass (intraus.) 
» with corn (trans.) 
Feel for the poor 
Fertile zz resource 
Find oz the cause 
Tu with «song 
it for a purpose 
Foi of fruit 
Foreign /o a purpose 
Forgetful of his duty 
Free from blame / 
Frown upon a person or thing 
Full of sorrow 
Gifted with skill 
Glad of, at the result 
Glance a£ an object 
» over a page 
Glory 2» victo š 
Grasp at a shadow 
Gratel /o a person 
Greedy of, after riches ` 
Grieve a£ or for an event 
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_ ° Guard against or from danger 
. Guilty o/ murder 
Happen zz a place 
» atatime 
» . fo a person 
Ilealed of his disease 
' Hide from a person 
Hint a£ the cause 
Hope for better times 
Hurtful fo anything 
Hush uf the tale 
Ignorant of a subject 
of fever 
Tlustrative of the subject 
Immersed š pleasure 
Impatient of control 
» Jor payment 
aq » . at delay 
` Impelled dy pride 
Impertinent Zø his teacher 
pose #óoz a person - 
press a thing zor a person 
Inpute Zo a person 
tive fo labour 
ned £o idleness 
Included zy the list 


n dna large sum 
Ind 


! 0, el 
Indicative of rs nt 
jadi erent Zo fame 
pa ant a£ the insult 
Ina echt Zo his children 
Mected with discase 
ay om Premises 
Tne Ph snakes 
Inf punishment ox hiin 
uence yd or with a person 
Ine? 9^ his conduct 
Inform a person of a thing 


| ! 
- Ins C Zufo one’s favour 
Intent 2?" Payment 


THE PREPOSITION, 053 


Intimate with a person 
Introduce Zo a person 
Introduced into a thing 
Intrude upon a person 
» nto your compound 
Inured /o hasdshi Fo 
nvcigh against crime 
Invest with authority 
»  1^land 
Invite Zo a marriage 
Involved zz disgrace 
Irrelevant £o the question 
Irrespective of the result 
calous of his tights 
est at danger 
oin with a person 
udge of a person dy his actions 
now of anything E 
Lame of a leg X ee. d 
Lament for his only son 
Laugh az him for his folly 
Lavish of money 
Liable Zo abuse 
» Jor the loss 
Listen /o a person 
» ‘oor fora sound 
Lost fo a sense of shame 
Made of wood fur a purpose 
Marry one person ¿o another ` 
Martyr for a cause, Zo a disease 
Meddle wh the watch 
Meditate upon a question 
Meet with a refusal — 
Militate against an opinion 
Mindful of his promise 
Mourn for a person 
Moved aé the sight 
by his passions 
» É tears 
» wWihenvy | 
Murmur at or against a person 
Natural /o - boy a 
ccessary Zo succ 
S 5 X Jor the purpose 
Necessity of the case 
A or his going — 
Need (noun) of or for a thing 
Negligent 7 attendance . 
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Obliged /o him for a gift 
Observance of the Sabbath 
Occur fo a person 
Odious Zo a person 
Offend against a rule 
Officiate for another 
>  tnapost 
Open ¿o objection 
Opposed ¿o fact 
Overcome with slee 
Overwhelmed with joy 
Parallel /o the first 
Part with his money 
Partake of food 
Partial £o his friend 
Pass by a spot 
» over a fault 
Passion for gambling 
Peculiar fo the country 
Penitent fo» his conduct 
Persevere zz study 
Persist 272 a course 
Pertain fo a subject 
Play at cricket 
», On the harp 
Polite z his manners 
> toal 
Popular for his kindness 
> with his companions 
Possessed of wealth 
> with an idea 
Pray for a blessing 
Precious £o the owner 
Preferable zo the first 
Prefixed fo the paper 
Prejudice against a person 
Prepared for the worst 
Prepared against an event 
Freparatory to going 
resume pon his good nature 
Pretext yos 
vent from coming 
Previous £o his death 
Profit by the transaction 
Profitable zo the owner 
Prohibit from giving 
nc Zo deceit 
Proper for the occasion 


Protest against the course ` 
Proud fhis iti 


SYNTAX. 


` Provide for a person 


» with a thing 

» against a danger 
Put up w% abuse 

walified /oz office 

Gua with a person 
Questioned oz the subject 
Quick a£ accounts 
Rebel against the kin 


` Recede from: his position . 


Reckless of danger 
Reckon oz a profit 
Reconciled zo a loss 

ji with an enemy 
Recover from fever 
Reduce fo a state 
Refer /o his letter 
Refrain from an action 


Regard for a person, fo ow 


neighbour 


` Reign over the country 


Rejoice at a thing 

». with a person 
Relation /o a matter 
Relations with a person 
Relieve from the task 
Relish y work 


Rely on or upon a promise or 


person š 
Remind a person of a thing 
Remiss zz dut 
Remit /o England 
Remote from home 
Remove from the post 
Repent of a deed 
Repine a£ misfortune 
Replete with luxury 
Reply zo a letter 
Reproach him for his faults 
Require of a person 
Rescue from danger 
Resigned ¿o his lot 
Resolve spon a course 
Resort /o trickery 
Respect (noun) fur a person 

» fa matter 
Respond 7» an appeal 
Restore /o an office lessness 

7 carelessne 
Result (verb) fron "m 
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Revert Zo the owner 
Rich zz cattle 
Rid of the whole affair 
Rob a person of a thing 
Rule ozer the country 
Sacred /o the memory 
Sanguine of success 
Search for, or after anything 
Secure from or against danger 
Sensible of kindness 
Sensitive fo ridicule 
Serviceable /o a person 
5 ‘or a purpose 
Shoot a£ a Pad m 
Short of money 
Sick of idleness 
Side (verb) with a person 
Significant of his designs 
Similar fo the other 
Slothful zz business 
Slow of speech 
n Q£ work 
Smile a¢ his folly 
» "fo? his proposal 
SUME at the dus 
ollcitous of employment 
Sony for the lo 
Specie of praise 
eciiic (noun) for or inst a 
die zh ) for or against 
Pite against a person 
Sport with danger 
tained with sin 
ie Gf a person 
Strip of clothes 
Subject fo orders 
Ubscribe /o a fund 
Su quent Zo an event 
Ubsist pon bread . 
to a title 
» in an attempt 
Satan fer the day 
Uitable 7>- the purpose 
Sur’, ^? the occasion 
supply with funds 
ue 9f success 
Uprise a£ failure 
clous of danger 


` Sympathy for the poor 


amper zo; the accounts 
aste of anythin ; 
» (inclination) for anything 
» (judgment) zz pictures 
Temperate in cating 
Tempt with moncy 
Thankful Zo a person 
.» _ fora thing 
Thirst for or after gain 
Tired of delay 
» with working 
Trample zon justice 
Trifle with the truth 
Triumph over an enemy 
[T] in a cause 
True /o nature 
Trust iz a person 
» ča thing 
Unite with a n 
o? in an effort 
Tge upon a person 
Vain of his beat 
Versed ¿z logic 
Vested zz land 
Vexed af a thing 
» witha 
Victorious over the enemy 
Vie with a person 
Void of learning : 
Wait won (attend) a person - 
» Jor (stay) a person 
Want ofmoncy .. 
Wanting 22 courage 
Warn (a person) of danger 
7 n against an enemy 
Watch for the morning 
» er a person 
Weary of life 
Wink a£ his neglect 
Wish for rest Š 
Withdraw from the bargain 
Wonder a£ his conduct 
Worthy of success — 
Wrestle iA difficulties 
Yearn for home 
Yield £o the outcry 
Zeal for religion 
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EXERCISES. 


Correct the following sentences :— 
LX.—I am tired with his advice. Give an instance for a B. er 
e Had 
e 


noun. I have a desire upon that, To which he complicd. 
been applying to this post. I was made acquainted of his loss. 

roposal was agreed by the others. Never be guilty for rudeness. Such 
[An is unworthy to you. She is afraid by a dog. We are now 
accustomed with these inconveniences. He is resolved of going to 
Europe. She had fallen to the well. He has profited from my be: 
I wholly dissent with his opinion, and shall never be reconciled with it. 
What we did was strictly conformable with our instructions. He hasa 
great resemblance of his father, and especially in his abhorrence against 

eceit. He is so eager for the pursuit of the object, that there is much 
difficulty of making him attend on anything else. As a page, he had to 
attend to his lady, who was glad at his services, This is quite adapted 
for common use. He has as much reason to be angry at him as at me. 
He should never be angry with trifles. He ordered me to be taken 
in London. John has a great resemblance with his father. We have 
far too many of examinations to be conducive of success. If I was to 
listen on what you say I should go to home at once. I cannot refrain to 
say that I believe on his innocence in the crime by which he is charged. 
You must apologise with him of your remark. I do not know what was 
the matter to you that you should act such a strange way. I stayed to 
a large hotel ‘when I was at Calcutta. He increased ‘with height so 

uickly that he grew out all his clothes, To finish a dispute in heaping 
abuse at your antagonist is likely do more harm on yourself than on him. 
As you made an exception of the rule on my brothers favour I hope 
you will also make one for mine. ; 


Insert suitable prepositions ix the following sentences: 
.LXI.—The Guna was opposed —— fact, and he insisted ——its 


others, but — make light —— one's own is folly. A clause was 
introduced — the Bill — the mover which char the cost — 
the action — the owners. The thief was char —— stealing 4 
watch. The work devolved — your brother, but John was credit 

—— the success achieved. The girl is so intent — her book that she 
is deaf —— every sound. The sea has encroached —— the land a š: 
now our house is —_ danger — being swept away. She has endea dus 
unis — all. Why can he not count — your help? We sho: 
1 ar — the foibles —_ our neighbours, and refrain —— passa 
Judgment —— them. The boy was bent —— going —— school, an 

as he was short —— moncy —— his lunch, I gave him some. Mn 
es complained — me — your idleness. The bill is inclusive — 
a charges —— freight and Storage. To draw attention —— Y° 

doings was quite foreign — m urpose. Tt is not difficult — 
impose ero? SimplstemdiAvie d ale qat Rio ze qd caanoe 
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LXIL—I am ignorant — the matter —_ discussion, All 
- ieduded the list —— Which your selection is made are ease 
— price. The place is infested — Scorpions. —— your letter I 
ier that you are intimate ——— my brother. Parents should impress 
— their children the need —— industry — all they undertakc. I 
cannot paru AES your request, for I do not approve — the project. 
_ Frequent bathing conduces — health. Previous — — his death Mr. 
Smith lived —— Bristol, and the management of the firm's business 
devolved —— him. Surprised —— the tum — affairs, the banker 
_ withdrew —— the contest and devoted his energy —— his work. The 
soldier hit the mark he aimed ——. A miser shrinks —— parting —— 
, his money. The course you incline — is open —— objections. 
pes passion —— study makes him indifferent —— pleasures —— the 
ind so popular —— his classmates. Not all efforts —— success are 
deserving —— praise. The tone — voice — which words are 
utered often detracts —— the praise they were mcant —— express. 
To dic —— hunger is not a disgrace, but to live — the proceeds — 
fraud isa crime. Tt is not easy to elicit information — a tacitum man. 
. Keep clear — debt and be not intimate —— men —— evil repute. 
Heis — great need —— someone to guide him —— the management xd 
— his estate, who will not only keep him —— wasting his money 
t also protect him —— designing men. : 


| i little — his company. “he groom rode the horse contrary —— — 


proud — her 
| n exemption 
i aes Success, Is IMS Strong qualified —— n pore The boy was 

&ipell not tive —— happiness, Itis no 
Mays nr eol Aen dame BN dinis m manes 
dan? Wile ended ase the latter's dismissal. Try to ov his be- 
i kat the facts — the rio Hecht. ‘igitied aby obi fane 
|i MG Grüs Jaxensay 2c! Magis Calipcaint. qui 
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THE CONJUNCTION. 

363. Rule XLIII.—Co-ordinative Conjunctions 
connect words, phrases, or sentences, of the same rank or 
class; Subordinative Conjunctions connect sentences 
only, one of which is subordinate to the other. 

In “ Birds fly and fishes swim” there are two sentences of egual rank, 
Such a sentence is called Compound. In “Be diligent lest you fail” 
there are also two sentences, but one is plainly subordinate to the other. 
Such a sentence is called Complex. 

Co-ordinative Conjunctions may connect :— : 

(1) Independent Sentences making a compound sentence; as, 


Aly horse fell but J got home safely. 

(2) Nouns or Pronouns; as, I call Aeaven and earth to witness; 
He and J travelled together. 

(3) Verbs; as, They fought and won. 

(4) Adjectives; as, He was a great and good man. 

(5) Adverbs; as, The river flows slowly and silently, 

(6) Phrases; as, On the mountain and in the valley the rain fell. 


364. Rule XLIV.— Words connected by a conjunction musl 
be of the same class, and in the same construction: verit 
in the same mood and tense, nouns and pronouns in the 
Same case; as, He and she are happy ; He doves and ol)! 
his father; He Joved and obeyed his father; He was very 
charitable, and founded a hospital. ; 

When verbs connected by a conjunction are in different circumstances 
they may be in different moods and tenses, the subject being generally 
but not always repeated; as, Zhe steamer arrived in good time 
month, but it is late this month, 

When several particulars are spoken of collectively or separately, s 
OF, or nor, is usually prefixed to the last only ; as, He eats, drinks, 

. Sleeps ; He neither eats, drinks, nor sleeps. 4 
«365. The auxiliary verb is often omitted after if, lest 1 
though, until, &c.; as, Jf he sell it, I cannot prevent hes 
Le., Lf he should sell, &c. Some of these conjunctions, ar 
a, ee are themselves often omitted-; as, Were he 
ind, he 2 à 7:1 + tC. | 
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366. Since, asa conjunction, signifies from whith tine. 
It is followed by a verb in the Past indefinite tense, and is 
preceded by a verb in the Present indefinite or present perfect 
‘tense, and by a noun denoting some frio of time—not a 


. pnt of time ; as, Three months have gone since my brother 
kft. It i$ now a year since it happened. 


367. Than follows adjectives in the comparative, and 
also rather and other; as, J would have the book rather than 
the picture. : 


À Pronoun after than or as either agrees with a verb, or is governed 
by a verb or preposition understood ; as, He ts wiser than I (am); She 
kved him more than (she loved) se. 


368. Certain conjunctions are used in pairs, and are 
. aalled Correlative Conjunctions; as, 
Either, or : —]It was either the man or the woman. 
Neither, nor ; —He will neither go nor stay. ` ' 
Whether, or :—Whether he agrecs or not, it must be done. 
Though, yet 7—Thouygh they paid him well, yet was he unfaithful | 
5 as -— As clear as the sun. - 
45, so :—As is the child, so is the man. 
S», as :—He is not so attentive as he was. E 
So, that : He was so determined, that nothing could persuade him. 
Both; and :— IU is both cheap and good. š 
Jf, then :—1¢ you saw him, then I yield the point. : : 
ause, therefore :— Because he sinned, therefore he is unhappy. 
. poetry, or is often uscd instead of either and < Eure of 
Mk: as, «o, by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po.” Not and 
| Never are also Sometimes thus used ; as, He never tires nor stops to rest. 


EXERCISE LXIV. 


P arse /} 5 ; 

te following sentences :— - 

t shen blessed with health and prosperity we soroa cuire 

mele and a compassionate disposition. Speak but the ` Xo 

A teady, Never sport with pain in any of your DeL mont an 

© meanest insect with wanton cruelty. If we ew CASE. 
lied of this life deceive and betray their unhappy j 


: A it, the dissatisfaction in enjoy- 
or Geta uar A AAE EA 
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we should cease to be enamoured of these brittle and transient joys, and 
should wisely fix our hearts on those virtuous attainments, which the 
world can neither give nor take away. 


Correct the following errors :— 


He railed against both you and I. Did I not warn you, and 
begged you to be prudent? “They would neither attend themselves, nor 
suílered others to do so. The day is approaching and hastens upon us: 
in which we must give an account of our stewardship. Scotland and 
thee did each in other live. Whether he buys, or sell, or exchanges, he 
discovers the same probity. If he understands his business and attend * 
to it, he ought to succeed. . : 

I am two years older than her. I would rather be a good scholar as 
a wealthy prince. He attended to no other pursuit but that of cultivating 
flowers. 1 am certain it was no other than the prince, than who none 
looks more commanding. 

It will improve neither the mind or delight the imagination. He isin 
the habit both of writing sermons as well as plays. He is as good, if 
not better, than him. Neither the good or the bad are free from 
reverses. It is of no consequence whether he goes nor stays. I must be 
so plain to tell you that it is not the case. His sight has become so 
weak as he can sce only.indistinctly. 


THE INTERJECTION. 


369. An Interjection is a word used independently. 
It has no grammatical connection with any part of the 
sentence in which it is found, and is not strictly a part of ! 
the sentence at all. 

The boy, oh! where was he? 
Alas! for the victims of the disaster. 

In thus swiftly and emphatically giving utterance to an 
emotion, an interjection sometimes seems to compress in^ J 
a syllable what might be, though with much less for 4 
expressed in a sentence ; as, | 

Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand ! 
How I wish I could feel again the touch, &c. 


370. The interjection Oh or Ah is very frequently ke 
with a Nominative of address; but when the pronoun 


address is in the fys wcfipe and not U*. 
nomiaren do E CD BN & petri 


al 
me! hj 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 


Errors to be corrected. 


LXV.—These kind of pleasures relax the mind. He speaks as he 
' wasin a passion. The statements are so sus picious as that they require 

much attention. He made as wise Proverbs as any one, him only 
excepted. I am the man who approves of salutary discipline, and who 
recommend it to others. Whosoever you send, I shall welcome.. Do 
you know who I mean? The rain has been more universal this monsoon 
than last. She which relies only on her beauty shows great want of 
understanding, He is more bold and energetic, but not as wise and 
studious as his brother. The work was much better executed by his 
brother than he. TIe would not do it himself nor let me do it. The 
` advancement of both were remarkable. Yesterday rained heavily ; but 
lay is clear and hot. Both him and me should comply to your 
request, Unless he applies more he will never be learned. If he was to 
come, it would afford us pleasure. Either honour or riches is sought, 

and him are very unhappily connected. 


This adjective, you sce, we can’t admit : 

But changed to worse, will make it just and fit. 
LXVI—NWhat the heart or the imagination dictate, flows readily. 
You will find the remark in the second or third pages. Professing 


c fair sex, w is not to mingle in the affairs of public life, 
 Imeits Cnn sb madii "This airings is preferable and ciang 
than the other. He has eaten no food nor drank no water this eot ays. 

i Í was afraid T would lose my money.  Bashfulness and impudence 


| LUXVIL m ion as either of these qualities predominate, the 
| Etage is imperfet. Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of 
. qrEuse. Unless he have more government of hissclf, he will aly u “the 
Q “contented, We have applied to the collector, in pepe east 
| Mes interest, To compile a dictionary secms, of ee the fewer 
practicable in a state of blindness. Of all the essays, "could perform it. 
pilis. It would have afforded me no pleasure, if I co d! dic tyrant 
/ ac "d to live suitable with my situation. The king "le by lds’ to 
- Whig; SY different characters; the one rules his peop a um this 
(d €y consent; the other by his absolute will an erson so 
j, Cilled . reedom, that tyranny. There is no incen b Inclined to 
f mte, but yb provide DEUS pistol, H ‘he en T 
ii EUC- shaljabavelšidVel GONE RES "orks. - 
i “ered a parcel pid all of Thackeray’s dl Dicens wer 
j . M s 
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LXVIII.—He is a Nero, who is another name for cruelty Hehada ` 
great taste of these studies; and therefore improved much with them — 
Richelieu profited of every circumstance, The objects of a divine and 
human legislator are very different. You seem to have a prejudice at 
me. Bad qualities sometimes are overruled remarkably to affect a good 
end. There are many more shining qualities in the mind, but none so . 
useful as discretion. It is not calculated neither for his present comfort, 
or intended for his future happiness. — From the character of those who 
you associate with, your own will be estimated. The child who we saw 
yesterday is judiciously managed. In tracing of his history, we discover 

itle worthy of imitation. By domineering on all his subjects, he lost 
his kingdom. This was occasioned by swerving out of the path of duty. 
He went out a captain, but returned a general. The bellows is not 
good for nothing; there is a hole in its side. He speaks through his 
sleep. Upon this subject he thought otherwise from him. Power often 
prevails upon right. : 


LXIX.—It is an error to say that the aloe blooms but once y 
hundred year. He has shot fifteen braces in one day. — Bread-and- 
butter are wholesome. He valued greatly the favour the queen had 
granted to him. The rice is high priced just now, and so is the fish. 
He and you can only succeed if you persevere. The friends and pursuits 
who please him most are not of service to his reputation. By such a 
temptation like that, many a. vouth has fallen. He spoke in a so 
affectionate manner that could not but listen to him. Not few 
Churches were burnt down in the fire of London, but more houses 
The enemy does not regard such a force which we can bring into the 
field. Deceit is the meaner of any vice, and only can be cherished bya 
depraved mind. Lion and tiger, and such carnivorous animals, are 
more fiercer than the graminivorous. Such friend as has acted the part 
he did should be gratefully cherished, Dishonesty of Thessalians was 
proverbial. Few are wise enough to prefer uscful reproof before 
treacherous praise, 


_ LXX.—Who did you expect to have seen here? I was neither con- 
Sog James nor Jolm when I did it. I have neither gold or siver 
wish to lay down. A remarkable fine horse. As neither John or 
James are going, let you and I go. I saw the secretary and treasure 
and they examined my accounts. Of all other nations, England is the 
greatest, He told you and I that 1 will come. Whom do you suppo* 
Was going to go for it? There was no onc but her in the root 
Neither of these boys have learned to read quick. Every member of ou , 
families have been introduced to each other. The people in bee 1 
gs divided into groups. I write a letter that I might i cal 
either you or me are invited. Whom was (his meant for?  Thcy?; 
fe aed for thirst, How much did his father send him to town witi’ 
€ rode several driving a herd of oxen on horseback before him. I ro 
uo Occasion of your services, He divided his property between his 10 
sons. He plunged into and-swum across the river. ‘That remark is ut 


tj ji 

Worthy notice. ~ À fleet of tw. ics 
"tnliycini yo (fitr eer eG p 
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ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 


371. A Sentence is any number of words having a 
complete meaning; as, The soul never dics, 

The words ** From virtue to vice” do not form a sentence, because 
the sense is incomplete. But the words, “From virtue to vice, the 
progress is gradual," form a sentence, because they have a complete 
meaning, 

The breaking up of a sentence into its parts to show how they are 
related to each other, is called its Analysis. 


372. Every sentence consists of two parts—the Subject 
and the Predicate. 

The Subject is the person or thing spoken of. 

The Predicate is what is said about the subject. 

Thus, in the sentence, “ Rain falls,” vain is the Subject, and falls ` 
the Predicate. ‘The subject is the answer to the question made by 
putting who or what before the verb. 

Sentences are of three kinds—Simple, Complex, and 
Compound. 


L—THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 
373. A Simple Sentence contains only one subject 


f | and one predicate ; as, Birds sing. 


A simple sentence contains only one finite verb. If a senten 
*ontains more than one finite verb, it is either complex or MM 
A finite verb is one limited by number, person, &c. A participle or 


` an infinitive mood must not be mistaken for a predicate. The former is 


© treated as an adjective, the latter as a noun. 


t. THE SUBJECT. 


374. The Subject must be a noun or some word or 
ords used in place of a noun: 

p A Noun. Yohn came. Where is Henry ? 

JAP 2 ey weñt away. : 

8) ACAENA do NUR Re capita gigoootn 

WU) A Gerund or Verbal Noun. Walking is healthy. 
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(5) An Infinitive. 70 die is mean. - 

(6) A Phrase. Well begun is half donc. 

In infinitive sentences the subject is often omitted; as, Aurum 
(you). k 

Nouns in the vocative are not the subject: Charles, may John 
come? Here Joar is the subjecte . 

In some cases, z/, his, and ¿at are mere provisional subjects, the real 
subject coming afterwards; as, It is my ambition to succeed. The 
subject is /o succeed. 

Generally, however, except in interrogative sentences, the subject is 
placed before the predicate. 


EXERCISE LXXI. 


Point out the Subjects and Predicates i the following 
sentences : 


Cæsar defeated Sontper- Sin leads to ruin. The rainy scason 
follows the hot season. The earth is round. Painting is one of the Fine 
Arts. He gave me a penny. In 1066 A.D. William the Conqueror 
invaded England. The valley of the Ganges is very fertile. ‘The — 
righteous shall Nourish as the palm tree. — Blessed are tlie pure in heart, 
Day and night at the equator are of equal length. Glass is transparent. — 
He ought to go home. The boy is learning English. To succeed, you 
must be diligent. To return good for evil is noble.  Professing teg 
and acting differently, marks a base mind. 


Adjuncts to the Subject. 


975. As the subject must be either a noun or some ' 
word or words which can take the place of a noun, " 
follows that all its adjuncts must be either adjectives or 
words which can také the place of adjectives. All adjunct? 
to the subject of a sentence must be altributive. 

In the sentence, Diligent scholars learn, we have— 

Sinple Subject Adjunct Predicate 

cholars | Diligent | Leam 


376. Attributive adjuncts are of eight kinds, viz-:—7 


(1) An Adjective: Good milk is whole E^ 
(One ROG o RD PME ` 
died. The king himself was there, 
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iz) A Noun oi Pronoun in the Possessive Case: John’s book is 
lst; Her dress is torn. i 

(4j A Prepositional Phrase: The house on the hill was sold. 

(5) An Adjectival Phrase: A judge, unjust in his conduct, is 
despised. — Ç 

(6) A Participle or Participial Phrase: The men, watching, saw 
him; John, having repeated his lesson, went to his seat. e 

(7) An Infinitive or Infinitive Phrase: The wisest course—/o 
feave—did not occur to him. 

(8) A combination of two or more of the above: Mary's best 
dress is tom; Charles younger brother, being idle, failed. 


EXERCISE LXXII. 


Point out the Subjects and the Attributive Adjuncts in 
the following sentences, and state the kind in cach case :— 


Wisdom's Ways are pleasantness, Evil communications corrupt good 
manners. Denial of a fault doubles it. Every day in thy life is a leaf 
in thy history. A little wrong done to another is a great wrong done to 
ourselves, The sense of duty is a great gift. One hour to-day is worth 
tto to-morrow, The effort to succced will be crowned with success. 

‘men think all men mortal but themselves. . We forgive our friends 
their faults, “The lightning struck him dead. Hope springs eternal a 

human breast. “Lhe captain’s child, six years of age, was dm i 

0 be happy without friends is impossible. Universal pity for t z 
sulting was the motive of his life. No man with a proper pr 9 
uty would neglect his parents. Knowledge acquired ont lo u 
“dom of much value. Attempting to please SENI e plea 
° N: To jump out of bed at the first moment of wa ing is ae 
ant Some people. Having been censured for idleness, he reso. 

O better, : 


THE PREDICATE. 


j 377. The Predicate consists of the word or words X 
which something is stated concerning the subject. The 
Predicate always contains a finite verb. 
378. The simple predicate includes only the verb; as, 
The fire burns, The Soin pléte predicate includes the verb 


i } in the 
all its adjuncts; as, The fire burus brightly in 
frosty &ic. 0. Jarama Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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Some ivtransitive verbs express in themselves a full meaning. Such 
ure called verbs af complete predivaiion ; as, Birds sing. 

Other intransitive verbs require some word or words to he added lo 
make the meaning complete, and are therefore called verbs of incomplide 
predication, What is thus added to such verbs is called the Com. 
plement; as, Gold zs eazy ; The horse seems strong. The complement 
of an intransitive verb is always attributive to the subject, aud is there- 
fore called a subjective complement: 

To be is the principal verb of the above class. Except when it denotes 
existence, as, God zs, it always requires a complement. Other veibs of 
incomplete predication are appear, seem, become, grow, live, look, &c. 
Such verbs are sometimes called copudative (uniting), as they do not 
make complete sense of themselves, 

Factitive verbs in the passive voice are also verbs of incomplete 
predication, and require a subjective complement ; as, The prince was 
crowned ding. š 


379. In sentences in which the verb is intransitive the 
predicate may consist of the following :— 

(1) A Verb alone: Rivers flow. 

(2) A Verb with a Noun or Pronoun: James zs a teacher. 

(3) A Verb and Adjective: The boy zs idle. 

(4) A Verb and an Adverb: My books are here. 

(5) A. Verb and an Infinitive: He came to learn. 

(6) Verb and Participle : Henry went running. — 

(7) A Verb and a Phrase: The house is ¿z excellent order. 


EXERCISE LXXIII. 


Divide cach of the following sentences into Subject and 
Predicate. Point out any Attributive Adjuncts to the 
subjects, and any Verbal Complements :— 


The stars twinkle. He is in good health. Itis I, The man was of 


great size. The way was long, ` To try i ; ecd, A thing , 
of beauty is a joy for ev & Lo try is the way to succeed. a wily ^ 
thief was caug H at: last, He is poor. Was he happy? | Zh 


Through his untiring industry a i - 
istry and devotion to study he became 
the most learned seq oihil ion. Digtzedby e 


is sbinin? “g 
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The Object, or Completion of the Predicate. 


380. When the predicate verb is transitive, it has an 
Object; as, Wellington defcated Napokon. 


The Object is strictly a part of the predicate, since, with all its 
adjuncts, it belongs to the group of words by which some statement 
regarding the subject is made. But on account of its importance, it is 
treated as a separate part of a sentence, 


The Object is a noun or some Word or words used as equivalent to a 
noun, 


381. The object in a simple sentence may be: 

(1) A Noun or Pronoun: Fishermen catch fish; Me shot him, 
(2) An Adjective used as a Noun: We should pity the poor, 
(3) A Gerund: Henry likes reading. 

() An Infinitive: Learn æ labour. : 

(5) A Phrase: He promised ¿o attend to the matier, 


382. The object may be enlarged, like the sudject ; by 
(1) An.Adjective: The hunter caught a derge deer. 
(2) A Noun or Pronoun in apposition: I knew Henry, your 
` - brother, 
. . 8) A Noun or Pronoun in the possessive case: James lost 
. Jehn's books; He sold Ais house. 
(1) A Participle: I heard you talking, 
(5) An Infinitive: He has a house z let. ° 
(6) A Participial Phrase: I saw him running in the field. 
(7) An Infinitive Phrase: The teacher told John the course fo be 
lowed by him. 
(8) A Prepositional Phrase: I saw the owner of the field. ; 
(9) À combination of the above: I found the boys playing in a 
large field, 
| ,993- Some transitive verbs take two objects. One re- 
B lating to a thing is called the Direct Object; the other 
. "ating to a person is called the Indirect Object. 2 
- The indirect Object may occur áfter verbs of giving, TREE 
"fusing, telling, &c. ; as, His father gave him a book, This is so 


mes called the dative object. It may, or may not, be preceded M 
; Pitposition to. 


394. Ver , fuf Bio YEA Be coole 
, lled r alae verb reguues ai CO 
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plement, which is sometimes called the Factitive Object. 
A factitive complement to a verb.in the active Voice is ^ 


JJjcive, to a verb in the passive voice Subjective, 
The factitive complement may be : 
(1) An adjective; A word of praise makes him happy. 
(2) A noun ; They made him hing. 
(3) A participle ; He kept me wating, 
(4) An infinitive ; Fear made him run. 
(5) A phrase ; The news plunged him into the deepest distress, 


EXERCISE LXXIV. 


Name and describe the Objects ix the Sollowing, and say of 
what cach consists :— 


We wished him much joy. The sailor taught him swimming. The 
fox paid the crow great attention. Cats love to lie basking in the sun. 
Through an Alpine village passed a youth. A soldier’s death thou hast 
boldly died, I saw the boys playing at cricket. Leaves have their time 
to fall. We should try to help the sickly poor. They ate four ri 
Manyocs. The pex woman has no money to pay for her food. He 
praised him for his Courage. There is a fine old tree in the arden. 
He taught me to speak English. I found him reading in the library. 


ive me an ; i vall sx 
feet high, ounce of civet, good apothecary. He built a v 


We ought carefully t 


easy. He promised to send me a copy of his latest volume. I wi 

dy Eu morning, Lord Roberts rat} S ppolated Commander-in-Chief 

nas i * army. Criminals are Observed to grow more anxious as ther 
approaches. He seems to have made a very foolish choice. 


The Extensión of the Predicate. 


385. The Predicate is always a verb. It may be 4 


enlarged, extended, or modified by an adverb or any WO 


or words equivalent to an adverb: Such extensions at 


a ay bes 
(1) An Adverb: ‘The Soldier di ed ra. 
(2) An Adverbial Phrase + mr bravely. 


: Charles ; à 2 
ol aputa Q at dos 


ee AO x“ s pom ma A. 
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ij An Adverbial Objective: They walked tec miles. 

5) A Gerundial Infinitive: I shall try to follow, 

() Ah Infinitive Phrase: Henry went zo j ing some paper. 

(jj A Participle: John came running, 

(i) A Participial Phrase: I saw him Standing at the door, 

(9) An Absolute Phrase: Zhe clock having struck six, we set out 

Pell you the truth, Y think him dishonest. 


. 386. The above classification is according to Grammar. 
ghy may also be arranged according to distinction in 
B itcught. 

The following are examples : 
| (t) Time: I studied there Aree pears. 

(2) Place: I came from London. 

6) Magnitude: Ile went Sour miles ; Tt measured (ave acres, 

(1) Manner: He writes well. 

Ü) Agent: The defendant was represented by Mis solicitor, 

6) Instrument: He was slain with the sword, 

(jj Cause: Ie was dismissed Sor idleness. 
. 6) Purpose: He went there zo gain a living. 


EXERCISE LXXV. 


d Point out the Adverbial Adjuncts in the. following 
“ulences and classify them grammatically :— 


He was going to Cairo. His father died a year ago. He has a 
rae by the seas AVE RAS In Tamie, Thy sailed along the, const- 
du. l not speak for laughing. I knocked twice. We then march 
‘ad. He struck with all his might. He built his house on a ane 
tee He caught cold from not changing his damp eet The 
`v i he talks! I have been a stranger in a strange lan oe gs 
; H day and night. Having made these remarks, he sat down. E 
* continued in his evil course for over a year. At „that by fal 
mit did his promises seem! We are often deceives cen. 
[| Ces. To-day the good news has filled the people with Ë , made 
i !l companions have enticed him from the path of virtue. In all my 
latement twice over without the least VHC he ree 
af yes I have ever found the greatest happiness h s ater case. 
When Peasant. After a litle practice he will HR gre c I shall 
Summer comes the days are longer. If you will allow m 


d i sup breaks through a 
Sq h a dt mete Rey atro 
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ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. i 

387. In the analysis of a sentence we break it up into 
its grammatical parts in such a way as to show the relation. 
which these parts bear to cach other. The essential parts of 
every sentence are: (1) a Subject, and (2) a Predicate. 
Verb. A simple sentence has only one subject and one 
predicate-verb. The subject, which must be a noun or 
noun-equivalent, may be enlarged: by one or more ‘Attri- 
butive Adjuncts. If the predicate-verb be intransitive it 
may stand alone, or it may have a Subjective Com- 
plement. If it be transitive and in the active voice it 
must have a Direct Object, and may have an Indirect 
Object, an Objective Complement, and one or more 
Adverbial Adjuncts. Like the subject, the object must 4 
be a noun or noun-equivalent, and may be enlarged by one d 
or more Attributive Adjuncts. 


388. In analysing a simple sentence proceed as follows: 
(1) Set down the subject of the sentence. In imperative sentence 
this is often not expressed. : 1 
2) Set down the predicate-verb of the sentence. This must bea J 
finite verb, with number and person—not a participle or an infinitive J 
(3) 1f the verb be transitive and in the active voice, set down E 
direct object, and, if there be one, the indirect object. Il the vel i 
be intransitive set down the complement, if there be one. š 
(4) Set down the attributive adjuncts to the subject. 
(5) Set down the attributive adjuncts to the object. 
(6) Set down the adverbial adjuncts to the predicate. 


389. The following points should be carefully noted | 
4nterrogative sentences should be treated as assertive ; as, Wher 
you going ? should be analysed as, You arc going where ? 
The noun or pronoun in an absolute clause is not to be con" 
With the subject of the sentence: The King having dici, 
succeeded him. : 
Copulative verbs: cannot alone form a predicate, The "9" 


adjectives with them, whi n "ubject 
of the predicate; » Which they connect with the subject, 


» lam pa EV. 
Te aine tle eo t papal 
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go. Sentences may be analysed cither in the Detailed 
form or the Tabular Form. The former enables the ` 
sntence to be divided to any extent; the latter has the 


gat advantage of clearness. 
Je V 2 = z 
: Qu. The following is an example of the Detailed Form: 
x SENTENCE.— The warlike Romans subdued the whole country with 


yat rapidity. 

. Kivb OF SENTENCE.—Simple. 

 SUgJECT.—H omans. 

ATTRIBUTIVE ADJUNCTS TO SUBJECT.—(1) The (2) warlike. 
PREDICATE.—Subdued. š 
Ogect.—Country. 

ATIRIBUTIVE ADJUNCTS TO OBJECT.—(1) The (2) whole. 

C ADVERBIAL ADJUNCTS TO PREDICATE.—With great rapidity. 


ed 32. The Tabular Analysis would be as follows : 


] SUBJECT, | PREDICATE. 
d Sea latrivativ Attribute 
c l: Adverbial à 
| | Som j Adjt Verbs Complement. | ‘Aajancts. | OMect. + ijet 
a — 22 SS s m LEM 
t= | me 1 with great| country | (1) the 
(2) warlike i Se rapidity (2) whole 


d 99. Sometimes a simple graphic form is used, which 
NS very clearly the dependence of the various parts of a 
“uence. In this form the figure (1) is used to mark the 
"tct, (2) to mark the predicate verb, and the relation 
lat to part is indicated by lines; those showing an 
verbial relation being placed below the words. Thus :— 


[mel ee 


Romans subdued ihe whole country wit 


M oe ee 
One or try , iven of the analysis 
Tán Geop NBER a 0 8 Digitized by eGangotri 


n 


Re aaa SHORE (2) I db country with great rapidity. : 
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EXERCISE LXXVI. 


Analyse she following sentences :— 


The battle of Marathon secured the liberty of Greece, A wise son 
mketh a glad father. Ambition often puts men upon performing the 
meanest oflices. The good alone are ha Dy. An is 
vdl display the emptiness of human ran ae A desire to excel wi 
simulate to exertion. 1 did give the fellow a trifle, Tall oaks from 
leacoms grow. Solomon, the son of David, built the splendid temple 
a Jerusalem. Pride, that never-failing vice of fools, is not easily 


ible of enjoyment. By a wise provision of Providence, the inferior 
{gamals have not the gift of speech. The complaints of the old man 


cold atany time a dangerous thing. To have to work hard for his 
tm his business quietly. During the carly part of the days dark clouds 
®e above the horizon. London, the capital of the British Empire, an 

largest city in the world, is situated on the Thames, a river in 
‘sand. A refined mind ‘loves to contemplate the works of Nature. 
lige, the balm of life, soothes us under every misfortune. 


TE 


Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down . 
© bottomless perdition. 


Night, sable goddess ! from-her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world. 


` To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green. 


Full many a gem of purest Tay serene : 

. The dak, cares caves of ocean bear ; 

"ull many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


From the ale-house and the inn, 
Opening on the narrow strect, 

Came the loud convivial din, 
Singing, and applause of feet. — 


Silently ME awa ob Be0yem by eGangotri 
3 'YJengainvthdiitMatitcdotiedqws. g 
Bossom ae en pues the forget-mc-nots des angels. 
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II. THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 


394. A COMPLEX SENTENCE consists of a Principal 
Sentence with one or more Dependent or Subordinate, 
Sentences; as, I shall sce you before you leave; 1 am voy 
anxious ¢hal he should pass; H enry, wham I met Jesterdas, 1 
said that his brother, who left home last month, had Juil n- Í 
turned. : | 

The parts in Za/ics are the subordinate sentences. Each sentence 
makes a complete sense; but the Jull meaning of a subordinate sentene 


is not felt till it is joined to the principal sentence, A subordinate $ 
sentence is generally called a Clause. i 


395. Subordinate Sentences or Clauses arc of three d 
kinds: Noun, Adjective, and Adverbial Clause [ 


396. A Noun Clause is one which does the work of 
a noun: A noun clause— t 
(1) May form the Subject; as, Who broke the glass cannot be 
ascertained, : : 
(2) May form the Object; as, He said that yote were wrong. Te 
(3) May be in apposition to some other sou or pronoun: 85, i 
hope that he will be Zardoned is now abandoned. z ^l 
(ü) May be the Complement of a verb: as, His belief was 2: 
Henry would succeed, 


lis 
(3) May be under the government of a preposition : as, He "A 
horse for what he Save for it, 


<. of Pid 
398. An Adjective Clause does the work of # 
adjective. Tt may— i 


Gh- AERIS Oy ted tar T dae w 


ect: They ate all the fruit «e/ticA we 


COMPLEX SENTENCEs, 


(3) Form part of the Com 
2B vm you taught. : 

4) Form part of an Adverbial Adjunct to the verb; The captain 
wat into the ship which suizo away, 


An Adjective Clause can only be introduced by a 
relative pronoun or a relative adverb. 
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plement of the verb: Charles is a boy 


399. An Adverbial Clause is one which has the 

lower of an adverb. 

B Imay be attached to— 

ü) The Subject: To study when 
@) The Object: Ie likes to play 

(3): The Predicate; I come when 

BG) A Participial Clause 

‘ute, I could leave at once. 


| Adverbial Clauses are i 
&live adverbs, 


- 400. 


We are unieell is trying, 
when schoal is over. 
Z can, 


: Having finished my work before he 


ntroduced by relative and interro- 


Two or more subordinate clauses may depend on 


gle same principal sentence; as, The carpenter whom Z 
q^ 0-day can go home zhen je likes. 


fl. Sometimes one Subordinate clause is contained 
; thin another; as, He said he would come back when 
xd finished the werk, f 

.402, When some portion of a subordinate clause is left 
^t the 


Sentence is termed e///j/ica/; He is stronger than I 
Strong), - 


i ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 
| tp In analysing complex. sentences observe the 
{Mg rules:— 
| du Find out f 


Ist the principal sentence. 

Ascertain the dependent clauses. To find them look out the 
MALIS pMatuGel leltiatinhigtire d endéestogdri 
iyi, Cloob aherarnreadi MattuGelloHfio fingi 


i 
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ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES 


IL. THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. f 


394. A CoxPLEX SENTENCE consists of a Principal 
Sentence with one or more Dependent or Subordinate 
Sentences; as, I shall sce you before you leave ; I am vay 
anxious /#af he should pass; Henry, whom I mel yesleriay, 
said that his brother, who left home last month, had just rÀ 
turned. ES I 

The parts in #alics are the subordinate, sentences. Each sentere | 
makes a complete sense ; but the full meaning of a subordinate sent 
is not felt till it is joined to the principal sentence. A subordine 
sentence is gencrally called a Clause. 1 


395. Subordinate Sentences or Clauses are of thr 
kinds: Noun, Adjective, and Adverbial Clauses. ; 


396. A Noun Clause is one which does the work d 
anoun. A noun clause— I 
(1) May form the Subject; as, Who broke the glass cannot 
ascertained. 
(2) May form the Object ; as, He said éhat you were wrong: | 
(3) May be in apposition to some other sou or pronon: ^d 
hope that he will be pardoned is now abandoned. ^r was Da 
() May be the Complement of a verb: as, His belief $25. 
Henry would succeed. fabs coll | 
(3) May be under the government of a preposition : 25 He 
horse for what he gave for it. . : 1 
` oe Mos), | 
397: Noun clauses are joined to the principal uc s 
x conjunctions, relative pronouns, Or interroga 2: afte | 
Mat, who, what, where, when, how, &C. ⁄ jJ he? 
ee before an objective clause: I know (tha 
right. 


h^ 


| work of 
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B ü) Form part of the Complement of the verb: Charles is a boy 
Ü rbm you taught. š 

() Form part of an Adverbial Adjunct to the verb: The captain 
went into the ship which sailed away, 

An Adjective Clause can only be introduced by a 
relative pronoun or a relative adverb. When the relative 
pronoun is in the objective case it is often omitted; as, Is 
$ hat the boy (whom) you saw ? 


309. An Adverbial Clause is one which has the 
power of an adverb. 
-It may be attached to— 
.() The Subject: To study when we are unzeell is trying. 

() The Object: Ile likes to play when school is over. 

(ü): The Predicate: 1 come when J can. 


Rf ewe, I could leave at once. 


Adverbial Clauses are introduced by relative and interro- 
give adverbs. 


«4 400. Two or more subordinate clauses may depend on 


not 

“Ble same principal sentence; as, The carpenter whom J 
E. Id to-day can go home when he likes. 
"BE 


401. Sometimes one subordinate clause is contained 
Vithin another; as, He said he would come back when 
M cd finished the work. 


42. When some portion of a subordinate clause is £e? 
ai ihe sentence is termed eliptical; He is stronger than I 
Ah strong), 


ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 


4 KZ In analysing complex- sentences observe the 
lowing rules (en f 

(t Fing ; 5 

PM Out first the principal sentence. 

ta! Ascertain the dani clauses, To find ee Leckie m 
is. abs; each of aclause. Ifa finite verb is understood, 
rac 0. danda asta meane Cast n. Digitized by eGangotri 


— 
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Q) A Participial Clause: Having finished my work before he 
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(3) Under the head, “ Sentences and Clauses,” write out the Sentences 
or clauses in the order of prose. If they are long, give the first and kt d. 
words, marking the omission by asterisks. 

(4) Find those clauses, if any, which attach themselves to the za 
of the principal sentence. 

(5) Find those clauses, if any, that belong to the object of the principal 
sentence, or to any other noun or pronoun in it. 

(6) Look for the clauses that are attached to the predicate of th 
principal sentence. 

(7) Classify the clauses according to the function they discharge. 
Does a clause stand for a noun? Does it qualify a noun? Dosi 
limit a verb ? s 

(8) Pick out the connective word by which any one clause is joined t 
another. If understood, supply it. What, equal to that which, entes 
both into the principal sentence and the adjective clause. 


404. It should be noted that the grammatical functio d 
of a clause is not in the least indicated by the connective 
word which introduces it. Either a noun clause or an 
adjective clause may be introduced by a rclative pronoug 
or adverb; as: 

I have not heard who he is (noun). 

The thief, who was a servant, is caught (adj.). 
I do not know where he has gone (noun). 

The place where it happened is unknown (adj.). 


- 405. The tabular form is generally preferable in the | 
analysis of complex sentences. On the next two pages i 
complete analysis of the following sentences is given " 
tabular form :— 


(t) To be content with what is sufficient is the greatest riches, | 
who increases his riches increases his cares. . ; bud 

(2) That man is worthless who knows how to receive a fwon j 
not how to return one, able | 

(3) General Washington, who beheld all day with Ur s his 
anguish the useless slaughter of his brave troops, skilfully wii 
army, which was dispirited by defeat, from Long Island one 

by night, under cover of a dense fos. ` j " (s anl 
5 (4) This celebrated city, which contains many interesting objec me d 
nPE ped paar Diisiouo trait pasys> OAH Gang 


ng valuable offerings, lies on the northern bank 


» 
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EXERCISE LxxXVIL: 


Analyse the Jollowing complex sentences ;— 


Uncasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
The severity of this remark I bore Patiently, because I knew that it 
4d was just. 

Se Isaac Newton was the first who showed that every ray of light 
from the sun consists of different colours. 

Having visited the house Where my grandfather was born, we went 
round the town, whilst my father called upon his lawyer, ^ 

When he was born, who brought him up, how hc lived, and whither 
he went after he was lost sight of, we are not told. 

As I was going out with that resolution, I was met at the door by the 
captain of a ship with whom 1 had formerly some little acquaintance, 
and he agreed to my companion, 

It was so hot in the valley that we could not endure the garments 
which we had found too thin when we were higher up among the mists, 

Considering that the subject upon which he is engaged is quite new, 

` he has really made great progress. X 

It is interesting to notice how some minds seem almost to create them- 
selves, springing up under ever disadvantage, and working their solitary 
lat irresistible Way through a thousand obstacles, 

The part of the miil she liked best was the topmost Storey, where were 

e great heaps of grain, which she could sit on and slide down 
continually, 


Alas! the meanest herb that scents the gale, 
The lowliest flower that blossoms in the vale, 
Even when it dies, at spring's sweet call renews 
To second life its odours and its hues. 
No flocks that range the valley, free, 

To slaughter I condemn ; = 
Taught by that power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them. 


And what delights can equal those 
That stir the spicit's inward decps, 
When one that loves and knows not, reaps 


A truth from one that loves and knows. 


1 
See some strange comfort every state attend, š 
And pride, bestowed on all, a smon friend ; 
Sce some fit passion every age supply; 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 


Let all the ends thou aims't at be thy country's, 
Thy God's and Truth’s. 


Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 


cV bene wvealtiyaacmmoniates andimen lente d by eGangotri 
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Il. THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


406. A COMPOUND SENTENCE consists of two or more ; i 
simple or complex sentences joined together by a con. - 
junction or relative pronoun ; as, My house was sold, and | 
left the country; This is the book zich I lost. 


407. Each part of a compound sentence is in itself a. W 
complete grammatical whole. There is no interdependence, 
the two or more parts being co-ordinate principal clauses. In — 
the majority of cases they could equally well be separate $ 
sentences, but being related in thought they are thrown : 
together and united by a co-ordinative conjunction or a con- ` 
tinuative relative. 


408. Compound sentences may be divided into the q 
following classes :— Cumulative, Adversative, Illative, 
and Alternative. 


409. Ina cumulative sentence one clause is simply ` 
added to another; as, He rode and I walked. 
The conjunctions most frequent in cumulative sentences are: and, 
also, as well as, besides, likewise, moreover, &c. : 
Sometimes the conjunctions are omitted, and the co-ordinate sentences g 
. are separated by commas or semicolons; as, I came, I saw, I conquere’ - 
Such sentences are sometimes said to be collateral, ox placed E 
by side, 
410. Inan adversative sentence one clause is opposed 
to another ? as, He could read, but he could not write. , 
The chief adversative conjunctions are: dit; yet, still, however, ie 
theless, on the other hand, notwithstanding. t 
411. Inanillative sentence one clause expresses M 
cause, and the other the effect of that cause ; as, It ral 
heavily ; therefore we went indoors. th 
i ane chief lative conjunctions are : therefore, wherefore, consegui" 
ence, accordingly, for, since, inasmuch as. he 
412. In an alternative sentence one statement 53 
other is ghe takearsvas Wh Gaile tian Waleed by eGangotri i 


é 
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a The conjunctions arc: cither—or, or, else, otherwise. Where both 
statements are denied, xeither—nor are used, 
j| 41 Contracted Sentences are those in which the 
repetition of subject or predicate is avoided by the use of a 
4 conjunction; as, I gave moncy and (I gave) clothing ; 
W Either you (must pay) or I must pay. 
. Sometimes two or more nouns are the conjoint subject ; as, John 
and James are cousins. This is not a contracted sentence. 


ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


414. Compound Sentences are analysed as simple 
sentences, with the connecting link pointed out. If the 
q subject, object, or verb in any of the clauses be understood it 
must be supplied. Thus “ either you or I must attend to this 

matter” should be analysed by first separating the clauses, 
_ “You must attend to this matter,” “ I must atténd to this 
] matter." Connective, either—or. 


415. Parenthetical sentences are independent of the 

Ñ “nstructions in which they occur. at i 

1 Parenthetical sentences are those put in among others complete with- 

- "them ; as, The steamer left Bombay on the 8th inst., and, alas for 
all who were on board ! went down in mid-ocean four days later. 


416. Sentences may be partly compound and Partly 
. complex ; and a mixed sentence of this kind may be joined 
© another mixed sentence by some co-ordinative con- 
| Mction. But the same principles of analysis apply to all. 


f 417. The following sentences are analysed in tabular 
om :— 
(t) * Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be geren 
Dé noble deeds, not dream them all day long i 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
` One grand, sweet song.” 
“ Each separate star 
Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stars 
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EXERCISE LXXVIII. 
Analyse the following Compound Sentences ;— 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 


Me will act honourably in this matter, or I shall be greatly dis. 
appointed, . 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold car of death ? 


The dying king begged to be atiended by his confessor, but she 
denied him even this comfort. 


The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
: But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 


The faculty of imagination is the great spring of human activity, and 
the principal source of human improvement. : 


Our deeds shall travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we arc, 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slow] o’er the Ica ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 


After a sharp quarrel over this question, Labourdonnais, whose ficet 
Was scattered by a tremendous storm, sailed back with the surviving 
ships to the Mauritius, leaving the French -in temporary possession of 

adras, under an agreement that if the ransom were paid it should be 
Testored to the English within three months. 


The chief outcome of this sharp wrestle between the two CODE 
close quarters on a narrow strip of sca-coast, was a notab : 
mementation of the French prestige in India, and great ss uma 
. lo Dupleix in his project of employing his troops as irresistible auxiliaries 
? any native prince whose cause he might choose to adopt. 


Oh blindness to the future! kindly given, 

That cach may fill the circle marked by heaven, 
Vho sees with equal cyc, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms.and systems into ruin hurled, orld 

And now a. bubble burst, and now a world. 


The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 1 
Till waked and kindled by the master’s spell ; 


i h them but rightly, pour 
Soie. LT a re hat. by eGangotri 
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WORD-BUILDING. 


418. A word in its simplest form is called a Root; as, 
man, good, see. It is also called a Primitive, or first word, 


The proper root may be different from the simplest form of the word d 


now in use. 7al, number, is the root of zale, tell, talk. The stem is the 
root with some change. Love (—lov + c) is the stem of lov. Itisto : 
the stem that all inflections are added. Thus to /ov we add d for the 
past tense. 


419. From the simple or primitive words, called roots, id 


we form other words, chiefly in two ways: 
1. By adding to the word another word ; as, black-board, — 
ink-stand, door-way, hand-writing, &c. Words so formed - 
are called Compound Words. E 
2. By changes in a word. 
These may be of two kinds : 
(1) A change may be made in the root ; as, strike, stroke; 
bind, bond ; food, feed. í 
(2) By adding some letter or letters either at the begin- 


ning or end of a word; as, like, xulike ; ever, never; man, ` 


manly ; good, goodness. i 
The letters placed &fore are called Prefixes'; those d 
placed after are called Suffixes,? or Affixes.? 4 
Words formed from other words are called Derivatives - | 
Derivative means drawn Jrom ; like a channel from a river. q 


420. Words formed by changes in the root are called if 
Primary derivatives; those formed by means of prefixes 
or suffixes are called Secondary derivatives. 


FORMATION oF Comrounp WORDS. 


. 421. Compound Nouns may consist of :— 
(1) Two Nouns placed side by side : 


n ilw. ñ lot. 
rid teaspoon, cowherd, housctop, roscbud, bloodhound, Hayter - 


MÀ 
| Pre, meee Bran ganswE duy 
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Many compound nouns are formed in this way. Usually the first 
word qualifies the sccond. ` When the connection between the two is 
| very close, they are written as one word. When such is not the case, 
they are separated by the mark ., called a hyphen; as, dog-cart, foot- 
A. race, finger-post. 

(2) A Noun followed by a Verbal Noun in -er 
(denoting agent) or -ing (denoting process). 

Shocmaker, bricklayer, lamplighter, penwiper, enginedtiver, sooth- 
syer, laxgatherer, &c. Shoemaking, bricklaying, lamplighting, pen- 
wiping, enginedriving, soothsaying, taxgathering, &c. 


(3) A Noun preceded by an Adjective: 

Nobleman, blackbird, freeman, redbreast, grecnhouse, quicksilver, 
highland, sixpence, goodwill, Roundhead, stronghold, sweetheart, 
madman, quicksand, &c. 


(4) A Noun preceded by a Verb: 

Pickpocket, telltale, turncoat, grindstone, stopgap, spendthrift, catch- 

"Remy, breakfast, wagtail, cutthroat, skinflint, turnkey, makeshift, 

_ beakwater, pastime, &c. 

In these cases the verbal part is transitive, and usually governs the 

A noun preceded by a gerund may be included under this head : 

f looking-glass, bathing-place, writing-desk, walking-stick, spelling-book. 
(5) A Noun preceded byan Adverb or Preposition : 

| Bypath, forcthought, undergrowth, inside, outside, overcharge, after- 

` Doon, onlooker. š 2 

(6) By the union of other parts of speech: 

Outlay, runaway, drawback, income, hearsay, onset, go-between, 

- ewell, welfare, 


— 


| 42. Compound Adjectives may consist of— ` 


(1) Noun and Adjective: 
| Sky-Llue, blood-red, sea-green, snow-while, 
Hood-heat, purse-proud, breast-high, way-weary, 


(2) Adjective and Adjective: 
Blue- blak, Ged ana pawudciliteswodtllyndre-Digitized by eGangotri 


nut-brown, ice-cold, 
blood-thirsty. 
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(3) Noun and Participle: 
Heart-rending, spirit-stirring, time-serving, sea-faring, house-keeping, 
moth-eaten, earth-born, tempest-tossed, way-laid, 


(4) Verb and Adverb: 
Underdone, outspoken, over-fed, ill-pleased, well-bred, thorough-bred, 7j 


423. Compound Verbs may consist of— 4 . 
(1) Noun and Verb: e 
Backbite, browbeat, waylay, henpeck, hoodwink. «D 
(2) Adjective and Verb: N 
Whitewash, fulfil, rough-hew. ,Sou 
(3) Adverb and Verb: 3h 
Foretell, outbid, overthrow, cross-question, outdo. ` 1" 
424. Compound Adverbs may consist of— A 
* (1) Noun and Noun: c 
Lengthways, endways, 
(2) Noun and Adjective : ' , 
Head-foremost, breast-high, meanwhile, always, sometimes, otherwise. i l K 
(3) Noun and Preposition : m 
Upstairs, indoors, above-board, outside. | 
(4) Adjective and Adverb: a 
Somewhere, everywhere, somchow. ‘he 
(5) Adverb and Adverb: ; Bl 
Henceforward, thereabout. : I ( : 
(6) Adverb and Preposition : m 
Hereafter, thereon, Whereupon, forthwith, thereby. J (3 
(S: Compound Prepositions are chiefly. composes ` i 
outside position and a noun, or two prepositions; jf. 
Inside, throughout, within, without, into, upon: ' fete 


426. Compound Conjunctions are almost always | 


due to the union of an adverb with some other word, 0^ 
commonly E 


either another adverb or a preposition i 


nevertheless, where : other 
E at, whereby "ov. orcover, š 
' Wise and dikeyaggamwadi Mat by, Bewevsr, mo by eGangotri 
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PRIMARY DERIVA TIVES, 


427. Primary Derivatives are formed by making 

some change in tue body of the root. 
Nouns. : 

428. (1) Nouns have been formed from Verbs by 
@ changing the root vowel :— 
J « Drive, drove ; bless, bliss ; sing, song; strike, stroke. 

(z) A change is sometimes made in the final consonant 
sound :— 
| š Speak, speech ; prove, proof; advise, advice; live, life; dig, ditch ; 
Wd practise, practice. 
4 (3) In some cases both sounds, vowel and consonant, are 
q changed :— 3 
1 Choose, choice; lose, loss; live, life; clothe, cloth. 

Adjectives. 

429. Adjectives are formed by changing the vowel or: 
the final consonant of the root :— 
į Heat, hot; fill, full ; pride, proud ; milk, milch. 
i š Verbs. : 
430. (15 Verbs are formed from Nouns by changing - 


`". 


A] c vowel sound :— 
Í Blood, bleed ; knot, knit; gold, gild; food, feed; bond, bind. 
| 9) Bya change in the final consonant sound :— 
| E Price, prize; thief, thieve ; half, halve; sooth, soothe. 
` (3) Bya change in both sounds :— 
' Bath, bathe; breath, breathe; glass, glaze. 

M S1. By the above changes some intransitive verbs 

T eive a transitive or causal sensc :— 


/ntrans, Trans; - Intrvans. Trans, ` 
Fall 5 fell Rise es 
Drink drench Lie Y 
D roop d rop Si t se 
clench 
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SECONDARF DERIVAZIVES. 


432. Secondary Derivatives are formed from primary 
words by adding letters either at the beginning or end of 
words, called Prefixes or Suffixes. a 

Prefixes and Suffixes, like the words themselves, are of 
three classes—of English, Latin, or Greek origin. 


433. ENGLISH PREFIXES. 


A has several meanings. The following are some of the principal :— 
(1) As a corrupted form of on it is prefixed to nouns and 
adjectives; as, abed, afoot, ashore, asleep. a 
(2) When prefixed to certain words it means of, up, fron; 
as, awake, arise, alight, afar. 
(3) An intensive force; as, ahungered, aweary, athirst, abide. 
After, following ; as, afternoon, afterthought. 
All, all : Almighty, almost, alone. 
At, at ; atone. š i 
Be, corrupted from y, has several meanings :— 
(1) It changes nouns and adjectives into transitive verbs; 2$ d. 
. befriend, decalm, deguile. - In chead it has a privative force 
(2) It turns some intransitive verbs into transitive; as, iem 
bespeak, befall, P : 
(3) It intensifies the force of transitive verbs; as, edat 
besmear, beseech, desprinkle. A 
(4) Prefixed to nouns, and adjectives, it forms adverbs, PI^ d. 
sitions, and conjunctions; as, óeside, ġeyond, bewet | 
betwixt, because, &c. . Ë 
Em, or en, fo make, to give; as, endear, enslave, empower, |, Ë. 
For, through, thorough ; as, forget, forgive. In forrid, it 1 
Fore "Man sense, 3 
y ore j as, foresee, foresi most. x: 
Gain, against ; a: E 
T, in; as, income, tborn, into. 
Mis (shortened from miss), wrong ; as, mistake, mislead, 
On (elena from zo), not ; as, none, neither, never. 
On: rh i fied offspring, offscouring. 
Out, ree o i j 
e£ , x by "s -IIC : 
Oves Cabrio aa pus Cilcenburi i BY eano 


i 
overllow, overhang, ove? 


gigi 
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To, the or this; as, to-day, to-night, to-moirow., 

Un has three meanings :— 

() net; as, unclean, unkind, swntiuth, wrest. 

(2) back; as, untic, undo, In unloose it is only intensive. 
Nouns to which it is prefixed are changed into verbs; 
as, nman, zzhorse, zuearth. 

(3) on ; as, unto, until, 

Under, beneath, below ; as, undersell, underground. 

Up upward; as, uplift. 

With, Jack, against ; as, withhold, withstand. 


ENGLISH SUFFIXES. 
Noun Suffixes. 
434. Denoting agent or doer. 
j -ar, beggar, liar. 
-atd, coward, drunkard, sluggard, wizard. 
. "art, braggast. 
“eer, auctioneers, mutineez. 
“er, — baker, builder, rider, weaver. 
-lr, — cashier, clothzzz, courtier. 
-Or,  sailoz, tailor. ` 
“ster, songster, spinster, youngster’, gamesfer. 
yer, lawyer, sawyer. 


435. Denoting s/a/e or being. 
“age, anchorage, bondage, homage, herbage. 
-dom, kingdom, freedom, serfdom, earldom. 
-hood, child/tood, brotherhood, knight/oud. 
"ing, reading, writing, blessing. 

Dess, darkwess, whiteness, goodness. 
"ed, hatred, kindred. 

Hie, dominion ; bishopric. 
"Uy, finery, peasantry, Jew)" IM 
“ship, friendship, SERA lordship, fellowship. 
"lí — gifz, cleft, draugh/. 
"fer, laugh/er, slaugher. 
"th, growth, health, length, truth. 
` beggary, slavery. 


| 436. Denoting smallness or diminution. 


“el, satcheZ, : 
"UD, chicken, kitten, maiden. 
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-et, — flowerez, lance, violet, pocket. 

-ie, doggie, lassze, laddze. 

-kin, lambZz, mani£z, napkin, pipkin. 
-let, ^ book, leafZz/, streamlet. 

-ling, duck/ug, gosling, darling, founding, 
-ock, bullock, hillock. 

-y, daddy, deary, baby, Johnny. 


497. Adjective Suffixes. 
-ed (added to nouns, like e in the past participle of verbs), 
booted, gifted, feathered, scenied, coloured, rooted, š 
-en, ` made of; carthen, golden, leadex, silk, wooden. 
Goldex hair means only hair of the colour of gol. We. 
say a gold chain for one made of gold. 
~ern, regim, quarter; eastern, northern, southern, &c. 
-fold, denoting multiplication ; twofold, manifodd, 
-ful, full; fruitful, hopeful, truthful, deceit ful. 


~ish, (1) added to nouns, changes them into adjectives; boyish, 4 — 44 
childésh, foolish, slavish. 
(2) added to adjectives, weakens their force; blackish, Af 
whitish, sweetish. v By 
(3) denoting nationality ; British, English, Spanis, Fo 
Turkish. In 
-less, wanting; hecdless, house/ess, law/ess, senseless. Mi 
-y, Ze; kingly, many, heavenéy, cleandy. Ox 
-Some, partaking of a certain quality ; woublesont:, handsomá Ur 
gladsome, wholesumez, meddlesoziz. Mo 
-teen, zeny; thirteen, fourteen. 
“ty, teus; twenty, fifty, &c. 
-Ward, direction ; homeward, landward, toward. 1 
“Ys of the nature of, when added to nouns; hairy, rods 
healthy, wealthy, 
438. Verb Suffixes. 
wen, fo male; darken, thicken, lengthen, strengthen. quiver’) 
TU, — frequentativel ; chattez, patter (pat), battez (beat), £ t 
(i), glimmer (gleam). lowers 
° Afuer adjectives zer is causative; linger (longh ^? 
hinder, 44 


p Srequentative ; diblZe, prate, hand/e, sparkle 
“Sy frequentative ; hark: (hear), tal (tell). 
S fo make ; cleanse, rinse, — - 
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1 Denoting doing a thing often. 
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FORMATION OF DERIVATIVES, i IgI 


439. Adverbial Suffixes. 

-re, place where ; here, there, where. 

-eS, -Se, -ce, =s (sign of the possessive), unawares, sometimes, 
besides, else, hence, thence, needs, sideways, lengthways, 
once. 

-ly, like ; badly, goodly, purely, sweetly. 

-ling, -long, direction ; darkling, headlong, ‘sidelong. 

-om (Old English dative termination) ; seldom, whilom. 

-ther, direction towards ; hither, thither. 

-ward, -wards, direction ; homeward, downwards, inwards. 

-Way, -ways, always, straightway, anyway. 

wise, anywise, otherwise. 


FoRMATION OF DERIVATIVES. 
Noun DERIVATIVES. 


440. Nouns are derived from other Nouns. 
(1). By means of prefixes :— 
After—aftercrop, afternoon, afterpiece. 
By —bylaw, byroad, bystander. 
Fore— foreman, forenoon, forerunner. 
In — income, inroad, insight. 
Mis — mistake, misdeed, mishap. 
Out — outhouse, outlaw, outlook. 
Up — upland, upshot, upstart. 
Most words of this class come under the head of Compound Nouns. 
(z) By means of suffixes :— 
(a) Those denoting the agent or doer : : j š 
Beggar, drunkard, auctioneer, gardener, courtier, tailor, 
; songstcr, lawyer. s Ping 
4 orca cere reading, peasantry, friendship, 
beggary. s 
e) Diminulioes : 3 
M tnu dido: floweret, lambkin, booklet, duckling, 
hillock, lassie, doggie. ; : uS 
441. Nouns are derived from Adjectives. 


Dy means of suffixes :— ETT 
Y drunkard, frecdoin, darkness, goodness, false 


hood, finery, truth, strength, warmth. | 
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442. Nouns are derived from Verbs. 
By means of suffixes :— 
(a) Those denoting the agent or doer : 
Beggar, speaker, braggart, sailor, spinster. 
(2) Those denoting state or being : E 
Hatred, laughter, flight (fly) death (die) decd (do), 
health (heal). 


E 

ADJECTIVE DERIVATIVES. ly ad 

443. Adjectives are derived from Nouns. dist, 
By means of suffixes :— à d Som 
Ragged, earthen, fruitful, foolish, childish, leather, ` Ady 

houscless, lawless, kingly, warlike, seaward, healthy, stormy. — re 

: : j Som 

444. Adjectives are derived from other Ad jectives. shin. 


(1) By means of prefixes :— 
Unclean, unkind, untrue. 


(2) By means of suffixes :— 
Greenish, weakly, gladsome, wearisome, tenfold, sixteen, {f 
sixty. 
445. Adjectives are derived from Verbs. 
By means of suffixes ;— 


Painted, married, trodden, stolen, roaring, blazing. J 
shining, | 


` VERB DERIVATIVES. 


446. Verbs are derived from Nouns :— 
(1) By means of prefixes :— 


Bedew, befriend, encircle, encompass, empower, unheard, ie 
unroof, 


(2) By means of suffixes :— 
Sparkle, lengthen, strengthen. 


447. Verbs are derived from Ad jectives. 
(1) Zr means of prefixes :— 

S Bedim, embitter, ` 
(2) By means of Suffixes :— 


Shorten, sweeten Š P E 
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48. Verbs are formed from other Verbs. 
By means of prefixes :— 


Await, besmear, forbid, for 


t, mislead, ft 
outlive, uphold, withhold, S X Ru 


ADVERB DERIVATIVES, 


] 49. Adverbs can be formed from many Adjectives 
adding ly; as, free, freely, bold, boldy, bitter, bitterZy, 
Mini, first/y, merry, merrily, pretty, prettily. 

| Some Adverbs are formed from Nouns 3 as afoot, ashore, aside. 

| Pbi are formed from Participles by adding ly ; as knowingly, 

i ly. 

J jam are derived from Prepositions; as, upward, downwards, 
zihin. : 


COMBINATION OF METHODS. 


Ñ 450. Many words owe their origin to a combination of 
4] or more of the above methods of forming nouns, adject- 
Ws, &c. ; as, untruth fulness, unenlightened. 


| INFLUENCE OF ACCENT. 


i| 451. Many words are used both as nouns and'adjectives, 
Muns and verbs, or adjectives and verbs, without any 
page in pronunciation. But a number of dissyllables 
ne the accent on the first syllable in one case, and on the 
“cond in the other. Verbs of this class invariably take 
accent on the /as/ syllable. The following are examples: 


Noun. IVE. Nous. VERB. 
August aa Ac'cent ems ‘i 
Com pact compact Conduct coni 
- Minute minute’ Con'tract contract 
i In'cense incense’, 
| ÅbyEcTIvE. VERB. In'crease RU 
A Absent absent pas. eir 
en , re‘fix x 
adj. E noun) et Survey toe i 
| 'équent f t Torment . torm 


H uen t ibute 
Also the following trisyllable-—At'tribute (7) _ atin : 
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LATIN AND FRENCH PREFIXES. 


452. Numerous Latin Prefixes are employed in word- 
building. Most have come direct from the Latin and ar 
unchanged. Others, which have come to us from the | 
French, are slightly altered ; as, conira, against, becomes | 


counter. : 
Prefixes take different forms, in some cases, for the sake: 
ofeuphony. Thus ad takes the forms mentioned below. 
A-; ab-, abs-, signifying from, away ; as, a-vert, ab-solve, abs-tr 
Ad- (sometimes becoming a-, ac-, af-, ag-, al-, an-, ap-, ar-, 
at-), to ; as, ad-ore, as-cend, ac-cept; af-fix, ag-gravate, al-lure, an 
ap-peal, ar-range, as-sist, az-tract. ` i$ 
Ambi-, amb-, am-, around, about, on both sides ; as, ambi-gu 
amb-ition, am-putate. jos 
Ante-, anti- (French an-), before; as, ante-diluvian, anti-ci 
an-cestor.. 3 * 5 lag 
Bene-, well ; as, dene-fit, bene-volence. Gi 
Bi-, £o, bis-, bin-, twice ; as, bi-ped, bes-cuit, bin-ocular. ` 
Circum- (circu-), around ; as, circum-navigate, cir-cuit. an 
Con- (Latin cum, French con) (co-, cog-, col-, com; cor» Fren 3 
coun-), with, together ; as, con-tract, co-here, cog-nate, col-lect, comm 3. 
correction, coun-cil. x ) 
Contra-, contro- (counter-) against ; as, contra- 
counter-act, 
De-, down, from ; as, de-posc, dc-throne. 
Demi-, half; as, demi-god. : oe š 
Dis-, di-, dif-, apart, reversal ; as, dis-pel, di-late, dift 
French des-, de-, des-cent, de-feat. el 
E-, ex», (ec-, ef-), out of; as, e-duce, ex-tracl, ecc 
French fornis, es-, is-, S-; as, es-cape, 25-suc, s-ample. In tú 
amend and astonish, the e has become a. 
Extra-, beyond ; as, extra-ordinary. French 1s-, 8- 
s-tranger, 


F0 mim 


1f PRATO 
Y 


S SS 


<a 


dict, contro-vet 


; as, & 
In, il, im-, ir-, in, into, on, against ; as, z-vert, a 
pute, zr-ruption. French forms, en-, em- ; as, en-acl, wp 

In many words the Prefix can be spelt either as the Lau Ç 
the French en ; as, in-quire or en-quire. . < them 

En-, or em-, before Nouns and Adjectives chang ^". 
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seguhr. » nol; as, in-firm, ig-noble, ilegal 
px? : ç š mites! im- 
E Hein j asy tnter-vene, e 
quos OF within ; as, intro-duce. F 
le, cud to; as, juxta-position. rench entre ; enter-tain. 
‘Male-, mat~, badly ; male-vol 
Mii. French from the Lati ent, mal-treat, 
; Non-, ne-, neg- Jg atin minus, less, badly ; mis-fort 
0b, OC-, of-, op- ur Hon sense, ne-farious, neg-lect ca 
fal, oj-pose, os-tentatic against, in front of; as, object 
ens olmo n 1 ation. , 00-Ject, oc-cur, 
Per fai na pen-insular. ` 
NY] =» UU ` : 
[s through; as, per-fect, pel-lucid, pil-grim. French par 
i a afer ; as, post-script. "3 
pev as, pre-fix. 
Pro. ae We ; as, preter-natural. WI 
p , - for, E. 
AM k 3 "18, : 
suce of Ya saa j as, re-form, redemption. The presence or 
Sunbrella means A er re in Verbs affects the meaning. To recover 
me on it. a o get it back; to 7¢-cover it means to put a new 
Retro., backward S: x 
ir, arrears ; as, retro-grade. French rear; 
St. aside, apart ; P 
Semi- hal ; "as, se-duce, se-cede. 
Sir el [f ; as, semi-circle. : 
[ d auc sin-, without ; as, 
- su j sub suf, sug-, sum-, SUP" 
Spend, “scribe, suc-ceed, su/-fer, sug-gest, 
Subter- und; k a 3 " 
Iper- 1 er, beneath ; as, subler-fuge: ` 

n oR , beyond ; as, super-natural. French sur», 51:87 

a-), across, beyond ; 25 trans-gress, £ra-dition. French 


as, rear-guard, 


sine-cure, sim-ple, SIN-CCTCs 
sus-, under, after, up; aS, sub- 
sum-mon, 5up-port, 


Pt gess. 
$ three ; as, ¿ri-anglc, prine. : 
O. French, oultrage. 


Ultra. 
Urn? yond ; as, ulira-liberal, eut-age 
uri form. 


we (vis-), instead of ; 35, eicc-moys gis-count. : 
y jon of Latin prefixes with 


h 
ybrld words are formed by "tear, enlighten; um 
zar, ; rey 


Tons; as, disown, dislike, distrust, © 


"rir -Qui i 
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LATIN AND FRENCH SUFFIXES. 


453. These are very numerous, and some of them have ` 
different meanings. The principal are given below :— 


454. Noun Suffixes. 


(1) Denoting chiefly the agent or docr of a thing. 
-an, -ain, -en, artisan, Roman, captain, warden, citizen. 
-ant, -ent, merchant, servant, vagrant, studev?, regent. 
-ary, -ar, -aire, missionary, notary, scholar, millionaire. 
-ate, -ite, -it, candidate, advocate, favourite, Israelzfe, hermiz. 
-eer, -ier, -er, volunteer, engineer, soldier, messenger, prisoner. 
-ess, -trix, signs of feminine, from -ix, and later Latin, -issa. 
-iff, -ive, plaint, bail/, relatzze, natzve, captive. 
-OF, -OUr, -eur, ancestor, doctor, emperor, saviorr, amateur. 
-ee, -ey, -y, grantee, payee, examinee, attorney, jury, levy. 


(2) Denoting action, being, or stale of being. 
“acy, -cy, accuracy, delicacy, supremacy’, secrecy. 
-age, bondage, marriage, postage, message, damage. 
-al, arrival, dismissal, refusal, tria/, nuptiaZs. 
-ance, -ancy, abundunce, assistance, brilliancy, hesitancy. ` 
-ence, -ency, diligence, excellence, patience, decency, urgency. 
“ery, -Ty, cookery, slavery, bravery, bribery, musketzy. 
-Ice, -ise, -ess, avarice, justice, exercise, merchandise, prowess. 
-ion, -on, -om, action, admission, opinion, lesson, ransom. 
ity, -ty, scarcity, captivity, equality, certainty, poverty. 
“ment, agreement, complement, employment, payment. 
“mony, ceremony, patrimony, matrimony, parsimony. 
“OF, -Our, -eur, error, liquor, colour, labour, honour, grandeur. 
“tude, gratitude, latitude, longitude, magnitude, solitude. 
“ure, agriculture, capture, departure, pleasure, torture. 
"Y; envy, industry, memory, misery, victory. 


(3) Denoting Diminutives. 

"el, -le, parcel, morsel, damsel, angle, buckle, circle. 

“cule, -icle, -cile, -icil, animalcude, artécle, domicile, codicil. 

"et, -ot, bullz/, chariot, parrot. 

-ette, cigarette, novelette, statuette, wagoneéle. 

ule, globule, capsule, pilule, nodze. 

This is also used in a general sense; as, ridicule. So wi 
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455. Adjective Suffixes. 

(1) Denoting of or belonging to. 
-al, anima?, mortc, fatal, national, regal, plura/. 
-an, -ane, -ain, pagaz, human, humaxe, mundaze, certain. 
-ant, abunda, ignorant, constant, vacant, brilliant. 
-ar, siñgulaz, solar, lunar, familiar, popular, vulgar. 
-ary, customary, contrary, ordinary, necessary, secondary. 
-lc, -ique, aquatzc, domestze, public, obligue, unique. 
Il, -ile, -le, -el, civ, fragiZe, frai, infantile, cruel, gentle. 
-ine, canine, asinzze, clephantée, masculine, feminzae. 
-ory, prefatory, laudatory, compulsory, promissory. 


(2) Denoting full of, consisting of, given fo. 
-ate, accurate, fortunate, estimate, obstinate. 
_ lent, opulent, fraudulent, violent, corpulent. 
-0se, ous, verbose, bellicose, glorious, dangerous, furious. 


(3) Various meanings. 
-id, quality ; rapid, timid, acid, stupid, liquid, solid. ; 
-ble, power in a passive sense ; curable, portad/e, incredid/e. 
-lve, power actively ; active, transitive, legislatzve, imitatéze. 
“escent, growing, becoming ; putrescent, effervescent, quiescent. 


456. Verb Suffixes. 
| The following suffixes denote /o make or cause to be, in Verbs derived 
J| liom Nouns and Adjectives :— 

B -ate, agitaze, cultivate, facilitate, nominate, separate. 

-fy, beautify, glorify, magnify, purifj. stupef simplify. 

-ish, banish, famish, diminish, publish, replenish, polish. 

The suffix -esce means a state of growing or becoming ; as, effervesce, 
| $ coalesce, > 


_ 457. GREEK PREFIXES. 

A-, an-, without, not ; as, a-tom, an-archy. — 

Amphi-, doth, two ; as, amphi-theatre, amphi-bious. 

Ana., up, through, again ; as, SARI: = 

ti-, ant-, against ; as, anti-pathy, anf-agonis'« 

Apo., RP eH from, away from; as, apo-state, ap-ologue, aph 
jb ism, ! 
| Arch., archi-, chizf, head ; as, arch-bishop, architects 
Auto-, self ; as, auto-gr: 
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Dis-, di-, észice ; as, di-phthong, dés-syllable. 
Dia-, #rough ; as dia-meter, dia-logue. 
Dys., il!, amiss ; as, dys-entery, dys-pepsia. 
Ec-, ex-, out, from ; as, ex-odus, ec-centric. 
En-, em-, 2n, on ; as, en-demic, evt-phasis. 
Endo-, within ; endo-genous. 

Epi-, upon, to ; 35, epi-taph, epi-stle. 

Eu-, ev-, wll, good ; as, eu-logy, ev-angel, ez-angelist. 
Ex-, ec-, out, out of ; as, ex-odus, ec-stasy. 

Exo-, without ; as ex-ogenous, ex-otic. 

Hemi-, half; as, hemi-sphere. - 

Hyper-, over ; as,'Ayfer-critical. 

Hypo-, under ; as, hypo-thesis. 

Meta-, Meth-, after, across, beyond ; as, meta-phor, meta-physics, — 
meth-od. 
Para-, par-, signifying Jesides (as if for comparison, and hence it 
sometimes denotes similarity and sometimes contrariety) ; as, para-llel, 

par-ody, para-dox, para-ble, 2ara-graph. 

Peri-, round about ; as peri-phery, feri-patetic. 

Pro-, before ; as pro-logue. ; 

Syn-, sy-, syl-, sym-, together, with ; as, syn-tax, sy-stem, syllable, 
sym-pathy. ; 


GREEK SUFFIXES. 
M 458. Noun Suffixes. 


-lc les, denoting abstract nouns ; as, music, logic, optics. 

-Isk, a diminutive ; as asterisk, obelisk. 

-ism, -asm, state of being ; as, sophism, schism, chasm 

“SIS, -Sy, -Se, action ; crisis, analysis, dropsy, eclipse. , 

“St, -te, -t, agent; botanist, apostae, poc. i 

-ter, -tre, instrument or place ; metre, centre, theatre. 

“Y; quality or state of being ; philosophy, monarchy, melancholy. 

The suffixes -ism and -ist are largely used for English and Latin an 
as well as for Greek. 1 


459. Adjective Suffix. x 
G S WS Ic is a Greek suffix; ica has the Latin at added 10 
reek. Comic, comical ; magic, magical ; politic, political. 
ee 460. Verb Suffix. — 
-ize, -ise, fo make; civilize or civilise; baptie, criticise. 
like -Ismand Jistgamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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461. Language is figurative when the words used are 
not to be understood in their simple and literal significa- 
‘tion, but in one suggested by the imagination of the 
speaker, and therefore appealing to the imagination of the 
hearer. Figures serve not merely to embellish language, 
j| but often to give to it a point and force that it could not. 
|| otherwise have. Frequently, also, an idea is conveyed by a 
single figurative word with a clearness and precision that 
$ could hardly be attained by any number of words used 

literally. . 


462. Figures of speech may be divided into four classes 
according as they are based on (1) Resemblance, (2) 
Contrast, or (3) Association, or are merely figures of 
Construction. 


I. FiGURES BASED ON RESEMBLANCE. 

463. These are by far the most numerous and important. 
The resemblance is generally between things widely different 
in nature, and is usually of such a character as to require 
the play of imagination to detect it. In a figure which 
assists the understanding by illuminating an idea as by a 
Sudden flash of light, it will invariably be found that the 
"ord or words used figuratively deal with the commoner and 
wore familiar perceptions or thoughts. In the use of figures 
of resemblance, the mind draws upon the simple and concrete 
I thought and speech to define, elucidate, or illustrate, the 
@sfract and less known. 


Simile 
J| 464. The chief figures of resemblance are (1) ; 

@) Metaphor, (3) Personification, and (4) Apostrophe. 
š) Hyperbole and (6) Euphemism are closely con- 


Mcted wi : ory, Parable and Fable are 
with these, and Allegory, which some of them are 
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465. Simile is the figure of-direct comparison. To 
explain or illustrate some aspect or relation of the thing 
spoken of it is compared with something else essentially 
different. Similes are generally expressed by means of such 
words as / or as, but it must-not be supposed that when- | 
ever these words are used there is a simile. The difference 
in nature of the things compared is essential to the figure. 
In such sentences as ‘‘ My horse is like yours” or ‘ She is- 
as good as her sister," there is no figure whatever, the- 
individuals compared being of the same class. But in “My 
horse goes like lightning,” or “She is as good as gold,” ] 
there are similes. The following are examples of this 
figure :— | 

(1) My doctrine shall drop as the rain, and my speech shall J| 
distil as the dew. EI 
2 re li i 
OY Son aces the Hove he bite i shed 
(3) Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears'still a precious jewel in its head. (Shakespeare). 

466. In Metaphor the resemblance between two ob- 
jects is expressed without the aid of such words as Žike, 35, 
etc., by the simple /ransfer of the name itself, or some word 
or words expressing an attribute or action, from one object 
to the other. Metaphor has been called the figure d 
dentification because the objects compared are, for the 
moment, treated by the mind as identical. It has also 
been called: implied simile, because while the similitude Ï | 
recognised it is not expressed. 


467. As metaphor invariably implies simile the bo 
may generally be interchanged, but metaphor is ale q 
the stronger and more emphatic, and has the addition® Y 


point and force that is given by brevity. io 
(t) The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. (sii 
(2) Sa Assyrian wolf came down on the fold. (metaphor) 
2) He was a lion in the fight. (metaphor) 
dikeadie 
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468. All language, whether of savage or civilised man, 
is full of metaphors. "The reason of this is to be found in 
the constant effort which, consciously or unconsciously, all 
men make to express their more abstract ideas in the 
. simple and familiar language of sense or commort experi- 
ence. Thus we say, a ray of hope, a flash of wit, a hard 
heart, a sweet temper, a dead silence, &c. In English a 
great number of such expressions are in ‘continual use, and 
their metaphorical character is commonly lost sight of. 
Such expressions have been very aptly called “fossil 


. poetry." 


469. The following are examples of metaphors appro- 
priately used :— š 
(1) Stars are the daisies that adorn 
The blue fields of the sky. . 
(2) Athens, the eye of Greece, Mother of arts and eloquence. 
G) Sleep that Kniss sore lbours bath 


Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 
Chief nourisher in Zfe's feast. (Shakespeare). 


ere is a /ide in the affairs of men : 
(n Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
In such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our venture. (Shakespeare). 


aqo. Mixed or Confused Metaphors.—In the use of 
metaphors care must be taken not to throw together in the 
same passage two or more diverse similitudes, but to main- 
tain the same comparison throughout. The following are 
examples of mixed metaphors — 

A. torrent. of superstition consumed the land. (Here superstition is 
-represented first as wager and then as fire) 


Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray of light through the. thickest 
gloom, (Here hope is represented first as a medicine and then as a 
lighly - . Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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471. Ifa simile follows a metaphor in the development ` 
of the same image or thought, the resemblance upon which ' 
the metaphor is founded should be continued in the simile; 
as :— 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 


As a feather is wafted downwards : 
From an cagle in his flight. (Longfellow). 


472. In Personification we implicitly assign per- 
sonality and intelligence to inanimate objects by treating 
them as living beings or ascribing to them personal . 
attributes or actions. 

The gray-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of Belt. 
(Shakespeare). 

In the following description of the reflection of the stars 
in the waves of the sea, we have a series of verbs every one 
of which carries on and developes the figure of personi- 
. fication :— ` 

And every wave with dimpled face 
That /eaped upon the air, 


Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And ld it trembling there. 


473. In smiling morn, whispering waves, thirsty ground, 

` prallling brooks, angry waves, etc., we have both personifica- 

` tion and metaphor, and such expressions are often calle 
Personal Metaphors. 

_ #14. Apostrophe is a form of personification. It con- 
sists 1n a direct address of inanimate things as though they 
were endowed with life and reason ; as — 

(1) O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy veto’ 
(2) With thee, sweet hope, resides the heavenly light. ' 
(3) O diberty, what crimes have been committed in ży name: 
(4) o mischief, thou art 
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475. Hyperbole is the figure of over-s/afement. ` Yt is 
often expressive of strong emotion, or is due to the mind’s 
natural love of the marvellous, or to a strong desire to 
awaken wonder or rouse attention. Hyperbole is generally 
allied with either metaphor or simile. The following. are 
examples of this figure :— 

- (1) With the rapidity of lightning the dragoons charged. 


(2) So frowned the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown.. (Milton). 


(3) The sky shrank upwards with unusual dread, 
And trembling Tiber dived beneath his bed. (Dryden). 


. (4) I could a tale unfold whose lightest word — . 
Would harrow up oy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two cyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part 
And each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. (Shakespeare). 

476. Euphemism is the figure of under-slatement, and 
is in that respect the opposite of Hyperbole. By euphemism 
we tone down the language in which we refer to things 
harsh or unpleasant. If we speak of death as “a happy 
release," or refer to one who is habitually given to false- 
hood as “occasionally deviating from the strict truth," we 


employ euphemisms. So does the historian who describes 
the later life of Henry VIII. as “ sadly clouded by domestic 


disagreements.” . 


471. An Allegory is a story in which the things spoken 
of are not introduced for their own sakes, but as repre- 
-senting other things which are the real subject of the story. 
There is always more or less resemblance between the 
things actually spoken of and those which they are used 
to represent, and the true meaning of the allegory is 
"unfolded as the story proceeds. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress 
is an allegory, in which, under the guise of a pilgrimage, 
Bunyan sets forth the incidents of the Christian’s life, his 
strug eho. rN Nath eelisstirageipiénés! andsctisaqurage- 
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ments, etc. Allegory cannot properly be classed under 
Metaphor, though it is closely allied to it. 


473. A Parable is a short allegory, in which the 
common incidents and events of daily life are used to 
illustrate or enjoin some moral truth. The most perfect + 
examples of parable are to be found in the Mew Testament, | 


479. A Fable is in many respects similar to a parable. | 


[t is a short story based upon personification. Its inci- . 


dents, therefore, are not the incidents of common life, but ` 
imaginary and impossible ones. The fable is, like the 
parable, used to point or enforce some moral truth; as, the ` 
fable of Zhe Fox and the Grapes, or any of ZEsop's. 


II. FIGURES BASED ON CONTRAST. 


480. Antithesis is the figure of simple contrast, and is 
used when two epithets or phrases of almost opposite mean- 
ing are placed side by side, or in close succession; as:— 

(1) Speech is siivern, but silence is golden. 


(2) Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Tuna poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain; 
ough grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untruc; |. 
And e’en in penance, plani sins PES (Goldsmith). 


481. Epigram is the figure of wit. Its point com | 
sists in the coupling of words or phrases which ap rently ! 
contradict each other. An epigram is usually a short p 
saying, the true meaning of which is in contrast with te 
merely literal meaning of the words employed ; 25:7 

(1) The child is father to the man. 
(2) When all speak, none hear. 
(3) A little more than kin and less than kind. f Shakespear”): ) 

402, Irony is the figure of disguise or dissimulaht 
What is meant is the opposite of what is said ; but wha 
said is uttered in such a manner, or under such C 

e 
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intended. What is said is generally complimentary and 
what is intended derogatory. Irony, it has been said 
"praises in ridicule and thus condemns with scorn." Thus: 
No doubt ye are the people and wisdom will die with you. 


III. FiGURES OF ASSOCIATION. 


483. Metonymy is the substitution of the name of one 
thing for that of another, the context showing clearly what : 
[is meant. It may be the cause for the effect, the place for the 

| inhabitant, the sign for the /Aing signified, etc. ; as:— 

(1) The sceptre shall not depart from Judah (i.e., the royal power). 
(2) When he had drunk the fatal cup (i.c., the poison in it). 


484. Synecdochy is the figure by which the part is 
J put for the whole, or the whole for the part, the context 
again showing what is really intended ; as :— 

(1) A score of summers have passed away (i.e., years). 

(2) Gray hairs are here and there upon him (i.e., signs of age). 


IV. FIGURES oF CONSTRUCTION. 


| 485. Transferred Epithet. This consists in the transfer 
iof an epithet from the person or living being to whom it 
ij actually belongs to some inanimate thing ; as:— 


The ploughman homewards plods his weary way (i.e, the weary 
ploughman homewa' plods his way). 


This figure must not be confounded with personification 
4 with which it has nothing in common save the grammatical 
A order of words. It is merely a figure of construction. 


] 486. Interrogation is the figure whereby an interro- 
$ tative form is used without an interrogative sense; the 
Purpose being not to ask a question but to make an 


emphatic assertion ; asi— 
? He that formed the 


He that planted the ear, shall He not hear 
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_/ 487. The figure of Exclamation is an exclamaiory 
^ form similarly used to make a s/romg assertion, which may | 
or may not be accompanied by intense feeling; as:— 
(1) What a terrible accident it was! 
(2) Oh! what a noble mind is here o'erthrown. (Shakespeare). 
(3) How do Thy mercies close me round! (Wesley). i 


488. Climax is a figure in which the sense advances | 
by successive steps from what is of less to what is of more || 
importance or interest. The name means a ladder, an | 
ascending scale. Climax may apply equally to a series of | 
words in a sentence, to a series of sentences in a paragraph, | 
or to a series of paragraphs. The following passages con- | 
tain climaxes :— : 


(1) This our life, exempt from pable haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good iri everything. (Shakespeare). 

(2) Actions approved by the conscience are commended to practice; 
when practised they become easy and then pleasurable, and are in 
consequence frequently repeated. But frequent repetition engenders j| 
habit; and thus what at first was difficult becomes in time almost 
a second nature, 

(3) Giving all diligence add to your faith, virtue; and to virt (du 
knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to tempere isi 
atience; and to patience, godliness; and to godlincss, brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity. (S. Paul). 


489. Anti-Climax or Bathos, is the opposite of 
Climax. It is a descent from the higher to the lower, 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. Hood's poems are 
of anti-climaxes; as :— : ; ; A. 


(1) (the storm) seemed to rise 
Bully and slow upon the southern brink 
Of the horizon, —fanned by sultry sighs,— 
So black and sr cannot think 
Of any simile, except the skies E 
Miss Wiggins sometimes shades in Indian ink. 


(2) For months still I lingered in hope and in doubt, 
Thile her form it grew wasted and thin; : 
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490. PUNCTUATION is the art of indicating with greater ' 
Í dearness, by points or stops, the meaning of sentences, 
and the pauses to be made in reading and speaking. 


| 491. The principal points are, the Comma (,) which 
| represents the shortest pause; the Semicolon (;) which 
| marks one longer, and separates clauses less closely con- 
| nected ; the Colon (:) which marks a longer pause still, 
jand looser connection of clauses; and the Period (.) or 
| full stop, which indicates thàt the sentence is completed. 


Tue Comma {,]. 


| 492. When several words of the same class follow one 

| another, without conjunctions, commas are placed between 

] them ; as, Reputation, virtue, happiness greatly depend on 

| the choice of companions. 

(1) When several words of a class follow each other, a comma is 

|| placed between the last two, although the conjunction is expressed; as, 
reland, France, Spain, and Portugal, are in the west of Europe. 

When words of the same class follow each other in pairs, a comma is 

TIP between each pair; as, Truth is fair and artless, simple and 

|| sincere, uniform and constant. 

(2) The members of a compound sentence, an introductory clause 

ind the rest of a sentence, are generally separated by commas; as, He 

studies diligently, and makes great progress. 

: Co-ordinate clauses are separated by commas; as, The judge, 

fhaing heard the evidence, gave his decision. When a clause is 
restrictive, no comma is used; as, A judge receiving bribes cannot 

& "minister justice. 

ORC (4) When zhat is a conjunction, a comma is usually placed before it ; 

as, Be diligent, that you may prosper. 

. (s) Words denoting the person or object addressed, and words placed 

An apposition, are separated by commas; as, My son, give me thy heart. 
(6) Words which express opposition or contrast are separated by a 

comma; as, He was learned, but not pedantic. | 

. €) When a verb, or any other important word, is omitted, its place 

“sometimes supplied by a comma 4S, From law arises security ; from 
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(8) Adverbial and modifying words and phrases are sometimes sepa. 


rated by commas ; as, Finally, lct me repeat what I stated before. 


(9) Explanatory clauses are separated by commas; as, The vessel 
= Aen three feet in length, two fect in readth, and eight inches in 


depth. 
(10) A word or phrase em hatically repeated, is separated by a 
comma ; as, Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die? 


` Tue SEMICOLON, [;]. 


493. When a sentence consists of two parts, the one 
complete in itself, and the other added as an inference, or 
to give some explanation, they are separated by a semi- 
colon ; as, Economy is no disgrace ; for it is better to live 
on a little, than to outlive a great deal. 

When a sentence contains an enumeration of several particulars, tlie 
clauses are generally separated by semicolons; as, Philosophers assert 
that Nature is unlimited in her operations ; that she has inexhaustible 
treasures in reserve; that knowiedge will always be progressive ; and 
that all future generations will continue to make discoveries of which 
we have not the slightest idea. 


Tue Coron, [:]. 


494. When a sentence consists of two parts, the one 


complete in itself, and the other containing an a 
remark, the sense but not the syntax of which depends on 
the former, they are separated by a colon; a5 Study to 
acquire the habit of thinking: no study is more important. 

When an example or quotation is introduced, it is sometimes sep 
rated from the rest of the sentence by a colon; as, The Scriptures hi 
m n amiable representation of the Deity in these words: “G 


` Tuz Perron, [.]. 


495. The Period is used at the end of 
unless they are interrogative or exclamatory ; 29 
the love of truth. sht 

C.B., for K”? 


The Period is also u bbreviations ; as, I 
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Various Marks. 


496. The Note of Interrogation (?) is used after 
sentences which ask questions ; as, Whence comest thou ? 


497. The Note of Exclamation (!) is used after 
'words or sentences which express emotion. 

It is used cither immediately after 4%, or after the next word; as, 
Ak! me, or Ak me! With O it is used after some intervening word ; 
as, O my friends! 

498. The Dash (—) is used to mark a break or abrupt 


turn in a sentence ; as, j 
Here lies the great—False marble, where ? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here. 


499. The Parenthesis ( ) is used to enclose an ex- 
planatory clause or member of a sentence, not absolutely 
necessary to the,sense ; as, 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
Virtue alone is happiness below. . 
The dash is sometimes used to enclose a parenthetic clause. 


500. An Apostrophe (’) is used in the following cases ' 
(t) When a letter is left out ; as, There's a way ; lov'd. 
4 (2) When a word is shortened ; as, tho’ for though. 
: (3) To denote the possessive case of nouns; as, John’s book. 
(4) To indicate the plural of letters and figures; as, 7's; mind your 
Ps and g's. : 3 : 
501: Quotation marks, inverted commas. (“ "), are 
ised to indicate a quotation. 
A quotation within a quotation is usually marked by single inverted 


commas (‘ >}. ‘But one in a certain place testified saying, «What 
>” 


Ais man, that Thou art mindful of him: 


502. Brackets [ ] are used to enclose a word or 
phrase which supplies an omission or corrects a mistake. 


503. A Brace connects two or more words or lines; as, 
He almost succeeded alone, I 
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as far as, 199 
as though, 199 
as well as, 2 4 
Association, Figures of, 483 4 
- 2 AE 
at de Yo sich nouns of time; a 
with nouns of places B "T 
Attributive Adone classes 9^ 
AuxiLIAuY Verbs; 153-157 
omitted, 365 


Bathos; Figuro of, 489 

C, 154 : 
lowing, 393 Qm 

case foto sentences 3 

with adverbs, 247 

because-therofore; 3 
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beholden, 149 


s. | tackets, Use of, 502 


“4ixidegroom, 28 (4 


as a relative, 107, 293 
asa Preposition, 192 
y, 202 


"no means, 343 


D, 153, 163, 3 
use of, 165 - 


9-5 

H in Old English, 50 
J'ausatíve Verbs, x d 

| derivation ol, 431 

up 

i mes, 22 

Clauses, Noun, 396 

Ade 398 

Adverbial, 399 

Kind of, not indicated by con 

nective word, 404 

urc of, 488 

ject, 175, 297, 500 


2 
ativc of, with plural 
A. verb, 21 
‘Thon, the, Use of, 491 
omma, the, Use of, 492 
ommon Gender, Words of, 29 
ommon Nouns used as Proper, 22 
(MPARISON OF ADJECTIVES, 60-69 
of Adverbs, 182 
'mparative Degree, Use of, 6o, 70, 216 
double, id 
followed by than, of, or lo, 247 
í with ofker, 24 
Complement, Subjective, 122, 245: 378 
Objective, 122, 269 . 
of Factitive Verbs, 174 
Complex Sentences, 363 
Analysis of, 403 
-Ompound Conjunctions, 199 
Interrogatives, tto 
Names, Possessive of, 53) 237 
Nouns, Plural of, 46 
Prepositions, 190 (2) 
Relatives, 


INDEX. 


Concord, 203 
Concrete Nouns, 20 
Conditional Sentences, 34 
without v 230 . 
Confused Metaphors, 470 
Conjoint Nouns, Possessive of, 54 
Conjoint Subject, 413 
Conjugation of Verbs, 144 
CONJUNCTION, Tue, 17, 194-200 
. SYNTAX OF, 363-8 
Conjunctions, Compound, 426 
o-ordinative, r 
Subordinative, 197, 363 
sometimes omitted, 365 
not truly qualified by adverbs, 177 
Conjunctions and Prepositions, distiuc- 
tion between, zoo 
Conjunctive Adverbs, 179, 191 t 
CoxjuxcrivE PRONOUNS, 99-108 Z 
Conjunctive Relative, =e) 
omission of, 397- 
Consonants, 5 
CONSTRUCTION, FIGURES OF, 485-489 
Continuative force of Relatives, 103 
Continuous Present, Uses of, 312 
Tenses, 138 
ee formatoa of, 31r " 
'9-ordinative Conjunctions, 195-196, 303 
Cont m Relative, 285 (2) 
ula, 30, 
Cobulaiive Conjunctions, 196 
Correlative Adverbs, 344 
Conjunctions, 198, 368 
create, 299 
Cumulative Sentence, 409 


dame a @)= ` 
are, c 
Dash, the, urs of, 498 


Dative-Case, Y. 
-d, -ed, =f, ver ] endings, 147 
Declension, 


6 
DrrECTIVE Varas, 163-170 
Definite Article, 77-79; 261 
Definite Article, Use of, 79 
after Adjectives, 274 (2) 
in Titles, 274 (3). À 
used for Possessive Pronoun, 265 
Definite Numeral Adjectives, 73 
D , Adverbs of, 181 (3) 
DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES, 76-81 
. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS, 93-97 
Dependent Sentences, 394 
* tense in, 338. 

. relation to principal, 197 
Derivative Words, 7, 419 
DERIVATIVES, FORMATION OF; 410-449 

despa 306 

Diphthongs, 6, 

Direct Narration, 322. . 
Disjunctive Conjunctions, 196 


Dissyllables, 8 
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112 


do, 1 o. 
wen E jugation of, 163 

emphatic use of, 172-173 

Double Comparatives to be avoided, 245 
Superlatives, 69 
feminines, 28 (3) 
Posscssive, 240, 277 
Prepositions, 190 (1) 

Doubt, how expressed, 317 

down, 202 


-¢, Adverbial ending in Old English, 342 
each, 75, 222, 247 
each, every, rr 
each other, 75, 112 
Editorial plural, 280 
either, 75, 202, 217 
either, neither, 111 
either—or, 368 
sel, 436, 454 G) 
elder, 247 
Elliptical Sentences, 402 ` 
else, 202 
Emotion, expressed by interjections, 201 
Emphasis, 8, 279, 302 (2) 
ae the eh 230 (8) 
-en, 436, 457, 454 (1 
en suffixes, 28 (1) 
En, em" 433, 452 " 
En ents of the Object, 382 
enough, 202 
Epigram, Figure of, 481 
"en 3335454 (1) 
-er and -es£, Adjectival endings, 61 
-ess (gender), 28 (1) (2) and (3) 
ze, 436, 454 (3) 
Etymology, 9 
Euphemism, Figure of, 476 
even, 202 
every, 75, 222, 247 
except, tco (4), 202 
Exclamation, Figure of, 487 
xclamatory Phrases, 201 
Pronouns, 110 


Fable, The, 479 
Factitive Object, 299, 384 
4, Verbs, 121, 174, 383 

Factitive Verbs, impassive voice, 127 

fall, fell, 174, 300 

Feminine Gender, 26 

few, a few, 74, 273 

Ficures or Sprecit, 461-489 
lassification of, 46» 

first, 202 


‘fold, 
fond, a J 
for, 202, 352 


. With nouns of ti 
Foreign Plurals, 48 Sis 
former, 24 
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INDEX. 


` Indefinite Article, 77, 


French Prefixes, 452 

Suffixes, 453 
from, 352 

with nouns of time, 360 
further and farther, 63, 64 
Future Tenses, 137, 139 
Future Indefinite, 312 

Perfect, 139 

uses of, 312 


Gender, 26-29 

common, 27 

feminine, formation of, 23 
Geographical names with article, 261 
Gerund, 134) gS } 
and Participle, distinctioa of, 135 
Gerundial Infinitive, 134 

use of, 304 
Government, 205 
Kovernos 28 @ 

rammatical Order, 20€ 

Greck Prefixes, 457 

Suffixes, 458-460 


half, 202 

half a, a half, 273 

have, 155 

her-hers, 90, 277 

here, 230, 344 

hinder, 247, 306 

Historic Present, 312 
how, 202, 274 (1) 
Hyperbole, Figuro of, 475 
Hyphen, use of, 421 | 


zfer, 434 454 (1) 
if, 
fthen, 68 3 ` 
Illative Conjunctions, 196 
Imperative Mood defined, 132 
in Indirect speech, 332. 
Imperative Sentences, 230 
Imperfect Tenses, 1 
formation of, 311 
Impersonal Absolute, 227 
Impersonal Verbs, 176 
In, 202, 352 
in- 2 
in an St with nouns of place, 354 
with nouns of time, 35 
in order that, 199 
te aie ue 
acomplete Perfect, 
Incomplete Predication, verbs of 120 
case following, 303 


follows some adjs., 274 (1) 
ith few, little, etc., 273 
Indefinite Teen trative Pronouns $ 
Indefinite Future, 312 | 
loetnite Numeral Adjectives: 74 


Indirect Narration, 322 
chango of pronoun in;^325-g 
Indirect Object, 119, 298 
inferior, 217 
Infinitive Mood, 133, 304 
as subject, 210 
_ USCS OF, 304 
- Infinitive, position of, 307 
Infinitive of purpose, 134 
Inflection, 9, 56 
Inflection of Verbs, 123 
A few in number, 152 
«ing, Verbal termination, 134, 135 
inner, 63, 247 
Intention, how expressed, 317 
INTERJECTIGN, Tux, 18, 201, ig 
not properly a part of speech, 201 
in reported speech, 335 
Interrogation, Figure of, 486 
note of, 406 
Interrogative Adverbs, 80 
Interrogative form of verbs, 172 
Interrogative Object, 302 (1) 
precedes verb, 295 
INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS, rog, 110 
Interrogative Sentences, 230, 315. 
Analysis of, 389 
Interrogatives, Compound, 110 
Intransitive Verbs, 117 
Complements of, 378 
have no object, 128 
made transitive by preposi- 
y tions, 191 
-tor, Adjectives in, 66 
Irony, Figure of, 482 
Irregular Weak Verbs, 147 
is and be in conditional sentences, 317 
sis (adj.), force of, 67 
It, 89, 278 


Junior, 247 


later and latter, CM 
Latin and French Pr 
Suflixes, 453 
least, 202 
lesser, 246 
lest, 365 
lest that, 199 
Tet, 305 
Letters—forms of, 3 
lie, lay, 174, 300 
like, 251 
little, a little, 7r, 202, 273 
love, Conjugation of, 158, 159 
inflexions of, 151 
*b, adverbs ending in, 184 s 


247 
XCS, 452 


MAY, 153, 164, 165, 305 


INDEX, 


213 


merely, 347 

Metaphor, 466-469 
Metonymy, Figure of, 483 
MES) 43 


3, 
- Mixed Alctephors, 470 


Monosyllables, 8 
Mood, 129 

more, most, 202 
much, 6; (3), 202 
Multiplicatives, 72 (3) 
must, 166, 305 
my-mine, 9o, 277 


=H, =en, ste-, endings of Past Participles, 


near, 192, 202, 253 
need, 170, 305 
needs, adv., 170, 202 - 
Negative, insertion of a question, 340 
Negative form of Verbs, 173 
Negative and Interrogative forms com- 
. ,,, bined, 339 
Negative Relative, 107 
neither, 202, 250, 247 
neither-nor, 368 
nether, 65, 247 
Neuter Gender, 26 
never, 347 
Next, 192, 202, 253 
nigh, 192, 253 
NO, 71, 202, 222 
Nominative Case, 49 
Absolute, 227, 228 
following verb, 230 
of address, 228, 243 es 
Nominatives of different persons joincd 
by and, 223 
none, 71, 247 
DOT, 224, 225, 230 
not, Position of, 338 
not only—but also, 344 
Note of Interrogation, Use of, 496 
Note of Exclamation, Use of, 497 
Noun, Tue, 11, 19-57 
Noun in apposition to Sentence, 232 
Noun Clause, The, 396 
Noun Derivatives, 440-2 
Noun Suffizes, English, 434-6 
Latin, 454 
Greck, 458 f 
Nouns, Compound formation of, 421 
Abstract, 25 
Collective, 23 
Common, 22 
Concrete, 20 
Material, 24 


Prope 2I 

Declension of, 56 

derived from Verbs, 428 | 

in apposition not always same | 
number, 
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of multitu 


ie, 23 


^ | 
; 
“aly 


INDEX. 
Nouns, of time, space, weight, possessive Participle, Tho; E 310-11 
o used with auxiliaries. grr 


or pronouns in apposition, 231 

plural in sing. form, 45 

same form both numbers, 38 

different meanings In different 
numbers, i? 

singular wit plural form, 44 

of onc number only, 244 

used as adverbs, 185, 

with double meanings tn plural, 41 

with no singular, 43 

with two plurals, 40 

with plural only, 215 


now, 202 

now—then, 336 
Number, 30-48; 14! 
Numeral Adjectives, 72 


Object, ‘The, 380-4 
pa Cases in which it precedes the 
verb, 30: (1) and (2) 
position cf, 502 
enlargements of, 382 
Cognate, 175, 297 
Factitive, 3 


Indirect, 119, 298, 383 P 


Objective Case, 49 

Objective Complement, 122, 299 

of, after Com rative, 247 
with Possessive, 90, 277 
with Obj. used for Possessive, 239 

on, 202 

often, 34 

older ral elder, 63 (4) 

on, 352 

one, 202, 262 

one another, 75, 112 

one, none, 

one—other, 251 

only, 202. 247 

Optative Sentences, 230 (6) 

OF, 224, 225 ; Or—Or, 3 

-or, 431: 454 (1) 

Order, 

Order of Pronouns, 28r š 

Ordinal Numeral Adjs., 72 (2) 
position of, 252 

other, 202, 246 

other—than, 367 

ought, meaning of, 167 

our- ours, 90 

out, 202 

outer, utter, 63, 247 

own, 91; own self, oz 


Parenthesis, mark of, 499 

Parsing Adverbs, 185 
Nouns, 57 
Adjectives, 84 


mguns, I1 
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Darts of Specch, 10-18 


. Possessive Pronouns, 


as subject, 210 ¿ 

., and Gerund, distinction, 135 
Participial Prepositions, r9o (4) 
Passive tenses, formation of, 31 
Passive Voice, 124, 159 


ast, 190 ps 202 
arable, rhe, 478 
Parenthetical Sentences, 415 


Past Imperfect, Uses of, 312 
Past Indefinite, Uses of, 312 
Past Perfect Tense, 139 
Past Tense, 137, 139 
Perfect Tenses, 138 
formation of, 311 
Continuous Tense, 140 
Infinitive, uses of, 304 
Present, uses of, 312 
- Progressive, 140 
Period, the. Uses of, 495 
Person (verb), 142 
Personal Pronouns, 86 
Declension of, 5: 
not to be omitted, 27% 
Personification, Figure of, 472 
l'hrase Conjunctions, 199 
Phrase Prepositions, 190 (3) 
Phrases, A verbial, iu 
Place, Adverbs of, 181 G) 
= le, 7 (3) 


PLURAL, FORMATION OF; 32-37 
Plural forms that are Singular, 215 
Polysyllables, 8 
Positivc ,6 
Possessive Adjectives, 242, 277 
Possessive Case, 49 
formation of, 50-1 
use o : 
two ibn of the Personal Pre 
noun, 99 j 
Possessive Phrases, 52, 236 


ic of, 90 
Possessive Relative, 2 3 
Possessives preceded by of, 55 24° 
Possessives in apposition, 234 
osterior, 247 
otential Mood, 133 
PREDICATE Tuk, 372, 377 


TE 
completion of, 380 
extension of, 385 


Prepositiona 5, 
Prepositions, List i f Bibs 


Prepositions at the end of sentences, 250 
Compound, 425 
govern Objecuve, 349 
meaning of, 187-4 


sumtimes omitted, 352 
two, with same noun, 353 
used as adverbs, 184 


361-2 
Present Indefinite Tense, Uses of, 312 
l'resent Infinitive, Use of, 304 
Present Tenses, 137, 139 
revent, o6 
IMARY DERIVATIVES, 420, 427-431 
Primitive Words, 7, 418 s 
rior, 24 
| Progressive Tenses, 138 
| Pronoun, Tne, 13, 85-118 
SYNTAX OF, 275-295 
Pronoun representing two nouns, 280 
Pronouns and Adjectives, distinctior, 85 
Pronouns, Conjunctive, 99-108 
Interrogative, 109 
Personal, 86 
Reciprocal, 112 
Relative, 284 
use of, 108 - 
usod as Adverbs, 185 
Proper Adjectives, 60 
with article, 264 
Proper Names, 244 
Proper Nouns, 21, 42 
used as common, 22 
Prosody, 2 
PuNC1UA1ION, 490-503 


Galtes drames oh M Q 

ity, Adverbs of, - 

rent aad Command combined, 333 
uestions in Indirect Narration, 331 
uestions, s4a/7 and wi? in, 315 
uotation Marks, Use of, sor 


quoth, meaning and use of, 1 


| rathe, 182 

| rather—than, 367 
Reciprocal Pronouns, 112 
Reflexive Pronouns, 92 

>» Regular Weak Verbs, 147 
Rela‘ive Adverbs, 179 


Relative, Omission of, 292 
position of, 294, dde 
$ Relative Pronouns as ‘onjunctions, 194 


usc of, 


Reported Speech 322 
Reporting Verb, 322 
s not chang 
angamwa 
RESEMNLANCE, FIGURES OF, 463-479 
Restrictive Relative, 285 (1) 


INDEX. 


nur truly qualified by adverbs, 177 


words and phrases followed by, 


' Relative or Conjunctive Pronouns, 99, 284 


` Reply, Case in, Es as in Question, 283 
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215 


Rhetorical Order, 216 
right, 202 
rise—raise, 174, 300 
Roots, 418 

round, 202 

Royal Plural, 280 


“79s 435; 454 (2) 


=s. 765, efh, verbal endings, 141 

said, told, 330 

same—as, 106, 293 

save, 190 (1), 202 

Secondary Derivatives, 420, 432 

see, show, 179 ; 

self added to pronouns, 92 

Semicolon, the, Use of, 493 

senior, 21 

Sentence, The, 114, 19 

Sentences, Analysis of, 371-417 

Sentences, Complex, 394 
Compound, 406 - 
Cumulative, 409 
Collateral, 409 
Adversative, 410 
Iilative, 411 
Alternative, 412 
Contracted, 413 
Mixed, 416 


«several, 75 


shall, 395 s š E 
shall and will, conjugation of, 156 
use of, 157, 313, 316 

Silent letters, 5 
Simile, Figure of, 485 
following Metaphor, 471 
since, 202, 357, 366 
sit, Sct, 171. 300 
slight, a slight, 273 
SO, 202, 274 (1 
so—as, so—that, 363 

solely, 347 

some, 74, 202 

somctimes, 34 

songster, 28 (4 

spinster, 28 (1) » 

still, 202 

«ster, feminine suffix, 28 

Strong Conjugation, 145, 146, 149 
SUBJECT, 114, 207, 372; 374 

APIUNCTE TO, 37 
Subject of Verb, Case of, 209 
Subject, Conjoint, 413, 1 š 
Subject, generally omitted in Imperative, 
211 
position of, 229, 230 

Subjective Complement, 122, 245, 299 
Subjunctive Mood, 131, 317 
Subordinate Clauses, 395, 400-401 
Subordinative presen 195, 
such, 81, 97, 274 (1 


SREP EAA Wt, 435. 
454 (2 


197, 363 


216 


oting agent, 434; 454 
m Senoting atsinutivos, 436 
English, 431-439 
Latin id French, 453 
, Greek, 458 

superior, 217 
Superlativo Degrec, 60, 70 

use of, 246 Ç 

requires deñnite ar ticle, 263 
Synecdochy, Figure of, 484 
Syntax, 223-370 


than, 202, 367 ° 
after Comparative, 247 

that, 100, 202, 307, N 
sedem] omitted, 365 
or who or which, 2 

the (article), 77 ; (adverb) 80 

the and of, with gerunds, 309 

their, theirs, 277 E : 

then (adverb and conjunction), 202 

there, 230, 278 

think, 269, 306 

this -that, 8r, 95, 250-251 

those, 88, 276 

though, 365 

though — yet, 368 

Tense, 150-140 

"Tense-inflexion, 160 

Tenses, each in three forms, 138 
sequence of, 318, 521 

3 uses of, 312 

till, 202 

Time, Adverbs of, 18r (2) 

litles, Singular, 216 


to, 352, 355 
AÑ ajectives followed by, 66 
not essential to infinitive, 305 
told, 330 
too, 202, 275 (1) 
‘Transferred Epithet, 485 
Transitive yez 5, I1 i 
used intransitively, 118 
Triphthongs, 6 y 
Trisyllables, 8 
-triz, feminine suffix, 28 (4) 


1H, 433, 452 
Universal Truths, Tense of, 321, 326 
unlike, 253 
until, 365 
up, 202 
` Upper, 63, 217 


Vers, THe, 14, 114, 176 
YNTAX OP, 296-310 
Verb Derivatives, fires e 
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Verb Suffixes, English, 436 
Latin and French, 456 
Greek, 460 

Verbal Comp lene Y | 

Verbs both Transitive & Intransitive, 300° | 

Causative, 174 | 


derivation of casual, 431 

emphatic form of, 171 

followed by scveral Subjects, 208 _3J 

formed from nouns, 430 

Tepersondi; 176 

Intlexions of, 123 

Interrogative form of, 172 
Negative form of, 17 | 
of ġelieving and making, &c.,299 $ 
Incomplete, 120, 209. 
Intransitive, Definition, 117 
Prepositional, 11 "A 
Regular and Irregular, 147 
Transitive, Definition, 117 
with the three parts alike, 150 (11.) $] 

very and too, 68. | 

very with Adjectives, 68 

vixen, 28 (4) 

Vocative Caso, 56, 228, 243 

Voice, 124 AM 

Vowels, 5 g 


Weak Conjugations, 145, 150, 147 
* well, 202, 255 (1) E 

were and was, in conditional clauses, 317 
what, 100, 109, 202, 274 (a), 282 
whatever, &c., 110 n, 
whatsoever, 105 ç ` 
when, where, whence, 108 ~ 
whether? 109 = 
whether—or, 568 A 
which, usc of, 101, 109, 282, 291 
while, 202 2 
who, Use of, ror, 109, 202 
who—that, 286 
whoever, 105 
why, 202 
will, 202, 305 

use of, 313, 315 
wish, how expressed, 317 , 
with, 221, 35 
Wenn BUILDING, 418-160 ` 
worth (def. verb), 165 
would, Use of, 316 
write, Inflexions of, 152 


A. 


a P 454 (2) 
e, : 
es, No, in answer, 339 

zou i Dative in Old English, 83 

yon, yonder, 81. . . 

your, yours, go, 277 ` 
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C.L.S.I. Grammatical Seríes 
St Series 


Primer of English Grammar, Globe 8vo, 8o PP., As. 6. 
A complete introduction to the study of English 


Grammar and idiom, and the Structure and analysis of 
the sentence. With abundant graduated exercises, 


Manual of English Grammar. Globe 8vo, 224 pp, 
cloth limp, As. I4. 

„A complete handbook of English Grammar and idiom, 
with full chapters on word-building, the structure and 
analysis of the sentence, figures of speech, and punctua- 

* tion. With Ixxviii. exercises, 


These two books, which have long enjoyed great 
| popularity in India, have recently been completely 
| re-written and made more suitable than ever for all 
, Secondary Schools. 


Advanced English Grammar, for High School and 

University Students. Fcap. 8vo, 280 pp., cloth, 

Rs. 1-2. . 

This book differs from the Manual chiefly in its more 
abundant exercises (with questions for self-examination) 
and in the fact that fuller treatment is given to the 
Structure of the sentence. Errors in idiom peculiar to 
India are pointed out, and there is a chapter on Prosody. 


x A Guide to English Spelling and Pronunciation, 1iSmo, : 
72 pp., As. 4. ; 


i ted 
The sounds of the vowels and consonants are illustra 
by examples; with general rules for spelling and lists of 


anomalous words. 
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C.L.S.I. Geographical Series 


GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA 


Á Geography of India, Physical, Political, and Commercial, 
by GEORGE PATTERSON. Globe 8vo, 352 pp., cloth. 
With 93 diagrams and 2 coloured maps. Price 1s. 4d. 
Or in two parts: Part I., India as a Whole; Part II., 
India in Provinces and States. Limp cloth, rod. each. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“ Mr. Patterson's sense of proportion has enabled him fii 
to give just those facts that are needed. The book is - 
exceedingly well printed ; the maps, figures and diagrams 
are well drawn; the whole gct-up of the book reflects 
great credit on the publishers."—JPunjab Educational 
Journal. 

“This workmanlike manual is very clear and well 
arranged, and the diagrams, maps and other illustrations 
are of great interest."— London Quarterly Review. 

“ A model of conciseness and scholarly care; full of 
information perfectly arranged . . . There is nothing in 
the volume that is not worthy of high praise.” —Rangoon 

imes. š 

“The book can be recommended as worthy of the 
attention of every educationist throughout India."— 
Indian Daily Telegraph. 

“ A book that will supply a great want . . . deserves 
to be introduced as a text-book into every high school 
throughout India."— Fast Coast News. 

* This is a first class Geography, the sort of thing 
unknown to former generations . . . It is really à 
remarkable book.”—Indian Daily News. z 

*“* The amount and variety of information provided is 
remarkable, and the book might well form a text-book 
in our schools.""—The Hindu. ; 

“ Attractively written, it should become a recognised 
book for schools and colleges."—T4e Englishman 
(Calcutta). 


“Tt supersedes all books on the subject."— Cochin | 
Argus. | 
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C.L.S.I. Geographical Series 
—— er LES, 


The Student's Handbook of Geography, by Groncr 
PATTERSON. Crown 8vo, 448 pp. With 164 maps 
and illustrations. Cloth boards, Rs. I-8. 

E Admirably clear, well illustrated, and full of matter 
everything that teachers and scholars could wish 
for. The full treatment of India makes it Specially 
Suitable for use in Indian Universities and for students 

- of that great country.” —London Quarterly Review. 

A Manual of Geography, Physical and Political. Globe 
Svo, 400 pp. With 8 folding coloured maps, and 

35 others, Rs. 1-4. (Revised to 1913.) 

| This has long been a popular book throughout: India. 
It has just been thoroughly revised and greatly improved. 

All details are now corrected up to 1909, and the addition 

of relicf maps will increase the attractiveness of the book. 


Outlines of Geography. Fcap. 8vo, 208 PP. With 18 
maps, mostly coloured. Cloth, As. I2. (Revised 
io 1913.) 


. Primer of Geography. Feap. 8vo, 64 Pp, with rir 
coloured maps, As. 6. (Revised to I9I2.) 

The Primer. the Outlines, and the Manual form a 

graduated series, and being specially intended for usc 


in Indian Schools, India receives much fuller treatment 
than any other country. . 


Geography of Asia. Fcap. 8vo, So PP. with folding 5 
coloured map, paper covers, As. 6. A 


Geography of Europe and Africa. Fcap. Svo, 80 PP., with 
folding coloured map, paper covers, As. 6. 

“Excellently got up... Replete with good maps 

and oem fr aa The matter is well arranged 


and the information abundant.” —Indian Journal of 
Education. 
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